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of entry restrictions for foreign 
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The wrong side of the binary tracks 


To move from the universities to the $££ “Siom Sii 

polytechnics and other c^gesMo H 5 j b | difficult to make a 
i cross the binmy chasm. s to move ™ , [inc|ion between the crea- 
from a world or (comparative) - |he H pp]jcation of knowl- 

f doxy to one of absolute heterodoxy. m r,a/.;tu for 


necessary discourse about .the future longer thought of 

the practical the 1070s. But them sweats ? us 


Although there ore substantial differ- edge ; or between the cupaeuy ™ un. «iun is the. the pc 

srisftiW'is ^-vs-aars —ts-rasA-ss. Bf.-JMss 

-fc.T.ujwaig ssg 
Er^ssssasaa dSws*ass srats-.S 

oMcnnwIedgc, there is general agree- separated. Perhaps in ta n gr „ded as a result of tile development involvement nl the life d 

mem that Sniversities are about Ihe only adequate no SSI of the polylechoies and other col- and consequently that hey 

life of the mind. , Z^'at tl - l^mV to fe^ fegeV. aSd in particular because o P™My 

Of course, attempts to lease out osophy at all - to come iu ,6 ^maa ti„< >* not 


much one of quality as of numbers. 
Large areas of intellectual activity, 
whether new or piiru-professionui 
subjects or the forms in which they 
and more traditional subjects are 
studied, have been substantially up- 


Of course, attempts to lease out 
that rather dunki&h phrase im- 
mediately run into trouble - what 


with tlie inevitable and perhaps 
riching heterodoxy of intellei 


“Pteb r ac ti« «d engaged aShy nnce 1. has escaped from .he 


>s en- the work of the CNAA. This is not 
lecrnal only an absolute academic gain but 
m the an important extension of our idea 


look back to and regret. Ii 
polytechnics and colleges in i 
curiously symbolic way ■ stiU 
their futures ahead, howevenquji 
the early 1981 Is are going to be. Be 
another, perhaps even more imor 
unt. reason is that the polytafoj 
(and to a lesser extent theco%s) 
inhabit a world of heterodoxy mm 
oitliiuluxy. Although morale ijfc 
disciplines affects polytechnic d 
university lecturers alike, the to I 
do not have such a strong ktkjl 
involvement in the life m the Ell 
und consequently that they rnuil 
profoundly and adversely affededhr 


of the scope of higher education. 
However, such a conclusion makes Sadly, the 

Kneciallv difficult to say anything elements of truth. Academic drift 1 . 

r 7se„^le abou, .he V«cular a complex "a 

ndition of the polytechnics and the much a raUier . s^bbish disdain 

SSEWg IS ‘sljieejs 

A r.Ei,;?e applied SenS” ¥? 

3 ko in this context, the concern about over-academic (or 
nary line often becomes almost in- even pseudo-acadeniicl approaches 
stole. On the other hand, one is to practical and domrirarth L s . ul ? 
evitably forced to approach the jects. On balance, nios °f what s 

■ . .1 iL. kineni nnl. ractmfltc.ll HR OCRdcmiC drift IS 


questions .ibuut me reiauunsmp uc- - 

Esgastsas ee 

at least for the purpose of this to them also. In this context the conce 
discussion these questions can be binary line often becomes almost in- even 
ducked bv saying simply that the visible. On the other hand, one is to pr 

overwhelming mafority of umversity iMriMf . j ot ^ 1° ^^bTna^r pot ewtigated "as"' “academic drift" is 

SS)^gA g-j-is-si 

mon values und solf-cvuk'nl goals, cannot really be avoided. They arc Mow 


rating o 
However, 


K, ” x r Mrs «imiv, ■»»« ^ ^ 

• - > rnta DMlnn. ■iniVPKllip.C utter all. 


rrcun iiif» - - - i - ----- 

disengaged, or at . any rate auton- universities, utter all, 
oiS£ 8 ' intellectual activity -grow ..that nmpk S-'h? 

practical assumptions about the heart of. the ambivalenc^ ofthebi- 
autbnomy of the universities, within nary policy, which was both a liberal 
them a non-corporatlst academic policy in the sense that it immeasur- 
i community, and the . academic ably raised the academic status of 
the leading further education col- 


corn miini t y , and the ..academic 

freedom of the individual - in short 
the whole environment of the uni- 
versity. 

. With the polytechnics and <»l- 
leges, the same easy assumption 
about common purposes cannot be 
made. Of course, a substantial num- 
ber of those who teach in these in- 
stitutions see their intellectual re- 
sponsibilities in terms that are anal- 
ogous to those of their colleagues in 
universities (although in a more 
modern and down-to-earth context, 
they would tend to argue). But there 


preoccupations of a rather special 
kind of university education In an 
alien environment. More important, 
perhaps, is the occasional disjunction 
between the content of sonic courses 
and the structure which academic 
convention may oblige them to 


leges and a restrictive policy in the adopt. The honours degree has re- 
sense that it sel clear and explicit mained, perhaps surprisingly, llie 
limits on the comprehensiveness of predominant model even in iliu non- 
the university tradition. In the context university half of higher education. 


ot the depths rather than the surface 
currents of the development of high- 
er education in Britain, (his second 
aspect is. especially important. 

However, to allow the cynicism in 
the binary policy to overwhelm the 
altruism is wrong. Radicalism and 
conservatism can coexist in uneasy 
association. With the creation of the 


are many others who are engaged in polytechnics (and the less noticed 
tasks with no academic or even intel- readjustment of the status of teacher 
iedual pretensions. They make no education) it was the full intention of 

mIaSm ntftrt aunraro MA flaeirO t /1 Ka 


'.J cfoipi, and express no desire^ to be 
V. involved in a process of critical in- 
18’ quify. ’inot one at any rate which 
24 require5the- ,, distance" between them- 


1 i | f t ; 
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OPINION , 22-24 require5the“distance" between theni- 

- Patrick Nutt pens reflects on "" ^ Ives and society provided by tradi- 
T ii* vona ■ V aI t h ‘ional barriers of academic freedom, 

cemeteries and Lutyens, Keith j^gy h av g. a “trading" not a platonic 

ff Snips on on the new ,2 ' f _ relationship with the. world beyond 
Engineering Connell; and Dpn s t Ke campus. i 

Diary from Richard Todd - 'There are various intermediate 
(he Free University pf V groups- 1 Which are perhaps in n pro- 

. . Amsterdarn,' 22 :■ ‘ shifting from (he latter to the 

ii: r Jeatj Bocack of Natfhe puts the former style ;pf higher, education, a- 

^ ; L / 'i' ; - 'cese'iudnst the national body • shift that Is often shallowly described; 
! • ^:%W^rsi«lieiteTS oil; 

empadymeut league tables apd;^ SS?ws"in°ioriw "b 
university -teachers 1 pay outs,- ■. / ^eJi^ who ^ee theh 


some and' the parLihtention of all to 
create an alternative to university 
education that was certainly self-, 
standing and might possibly be niore 
relevant and popular, ana to place 


university hair of tiiglim education. 
Correct form is clearly a deep-rooted 
British characteristic. 

Then there is the abiding evidence 
of the arbitrariness of the binary 
division. Who is in one sector and 
who is in another is almost a mutter 
of accident, at least across a wide 
borderland; The present pattern Is 
very much the result »f a rather 
panicky and also rather belated 
attempt to restrict the potentially 
open-ended growth of the university 
(= elite?) sector. This arbitrariness 
not only makes it virtually Impossible 
to suggest an overarching 
“polytechnic" philosophy of higher 
education that will actually staiiu up, 


hny devaluation of such' a lift. 

Instead, the preoccupariom olfc 
polytechnics are necessarily moiii 
verse, reflecting their more 
ous quality. Many people mb 
them (and more still in (lie coBtja 
with ihcir often more' platonic® 
lions) are prey to the sameeboaa 
their colleagues in the moretosc 
disciplines in universities. Bui i 
many see themselves as erntjetu 
in an organic academic eiumiKs 
which they are joined by si Ha 
colleagues, but in a fundionin! 
mutuul relationship with their then 
beyond the campus. So the qusfcrf 
such relationships is the keys ubH 
their well-being - and so w 
morale, it would be gdn$K»a! 
suggest that while universities : 
single overarching wa '] 
iiofy technics do V 

ginally connected jobs. ^ ..f 
altogether wrong log" l 
polytechnics have .{"[JJLj ^ \ 
more baskets, with i 

surprising implicBiions fw 

Sl1 Of 1 course, the P*Jf t 
tainiug inieHoctuar 
acute, or perhaps i, , 

polytechnics as in lhe . ul }S ? 
many ways, the ma , rg Jl! ^4 
- the tradition and 
research, for ^4 

tighter. The SSt 

feretil forms. 

overwhelming p f 

introduce new » ^ 

polytechics, *1*®* 

there is much jjJJs 

problem is how l° sUp ‘ 

W w >- "““SS A** 

•i.-iivi- mid more extern j 


active and mure « e '" rt W 
intellect mil & 

vail in the portyjir 
above all onportuiiity 1 f0 Jgi 


. . . . , ,-ne Hiv.ucpaii- education by. making new tonns ot it 

merits, who jjee their role not just m- more legitimate; that it has been a 

intfellUrhial.lerme M awn nnH. - - 


. -- - - r. j-— --- mure icguiumie; inaT- u nas 

intellectual terms but also and more, huserabfe failure, confirm 

m a^llwilc Anrf'tn mwal lcrm« »=• 


"poiyiecnmc pimosopny m mguer ^ ™ r 

relevant and popular, and to place education that will actually standi un, departments an a 

this alternative squarely in the main- but also creates the almost insoluble passive semw lytgchniefT 

stream ot urinsli higher education .problems of national direction, local works well in « y .1 

not In its peripheral eddies. This is accountability, efficient management nient. hrtics have 

the context . in which today’s and so on which bedevil the 7ke jjJ| a j n 

polytechnics and colleges must be polytechnics and colleges. with a toi «». Reserved 

not so much judged, but simply' de : The third assertion - that the hi- SI,ICS ’ r u J5[J ^ nr [j die 

scribed... ary policy has never been seriously way o f the’jw jjggg 

■ Three. broad assertions are made tried ^B| u W many questions SiFlmw to put up 
abbuiofte. biriaj^y . polfc^i ■ that U has .abftu.t wbami mUnded by this policy wilt tiav rtovernmeflt o 5 

bedri.' a ' tdntoi^uous- notably ,;.ln tha : fint.plqce. .There never was cuts room . tjo „ to aflMgj 

adding to .the, - , diversity ' of higbbr any dent' suggestion that material JJ 6 ".*? value 0 r BcbievjLj 

education -by. making new forms of It standards, in the , ; coheres and ° r l _ _ u« e tiiitv wP- -e 


— r- nuseraDie lauure, contlrmmg and 

m t a /■ : „i' . . • iri aesthetic and SQ . moral terms, ps; even / intensifying an ' antiquated 

Next WeefeE ■ •? : the Cor ^ J ° f Jl° nsc ' ence ,n iWerandiy of. institutions- by con- 

x v v ywm. . ;■ ?!C world. Not many people in OflK tipuing the remorseless and ceaseless 

John Barrow .SSRStftS M afiM ^ 

Infinity , an often amoral approach iftintellep- educatibm. Ihe OniV ■ ' 

n^iihii 1 kUe ah *% mnKA a . . . I . • • 1 , . J 1 . - • . — 


polytechnics should bq lev 
match those n the univi 


iq levelled up to 
universities, In- 


Peter Abbs on a more t; - \ 
philosophical approach to ; 
teaching students 
Industry and Education: (he 
European and Americnn 
-orlenccs 

wng Conservative 


of two rnTTiifai f 


5PAPERS 

■^i 

■ TO Bor t 2 DO 
• *EZ. KhrIwiI. 
s;i CompV'n 
' -humpkin 
• ■npi'.'n 


an ’often amoral approach 
Ip^resppn^bllity. . 

' ' .There have, of cam 
attempts td - produce sc 
arching philosophy of -j 
education Which tries- to . 
this heterodoxy in u- com it 
aifd to apply, it. to a coriir 
pie 1 (attempts that g6 
beyond , , Croqhuid. . ; 

Lunacharsky . to . Ower 
attempts have tended to 
the aspect of “doing", of 


to put up 

will have to put up^n ^ 

cuts from 

even less relation 

of their value 

the parallel hostility -ndut®-, 

?Mes are having to S 

\vrjte off-. 


J."6 ai, ■ tuiuquuicu deed, it wi^s probably, always implicit ^peVimenj 

institutions by cop- that a . more popular sector, of higher polyte^hmc cduc^rjl 

horseless and ceaseless . education was necessarily n; cheaper snape oi * B deep® id 
ot (popular) ; further one as well. In any case, it. Is unwise f u0 . r ating 

feed fejitiat): higher : to' exaggerate the material differ- i an d Sucati ona l,jS^ 
Only difference, being ences between the two sectors, partly ' “ i ng flU ite 0‘ 1 ! . 


qmv . «»ar- nniversity club; and that it has never more “generous" in the polytechnics a, r, d usohpr educad 00 
polytechnic ; seriously. ■ been tried because no (although for historical ; reasons of J'* 1 . 81 ,* 1 l 1 g ri „rhaDS out 

nn nil GtiDlnlncH. nnc 1 uf rlUrrtm MAtlnH In. fl,»U ~ . I „ - 1 .1 . DUt £11S0 , , 


abjd- 



they have not been. ' and. do s ^ h ^ e x- Universmes, after all, have nay num-' 

remain, a valuable element in the., tent in. tact, that .even al’ the cniijest, . ber . of .gdlden. ages* in .the past to 


time undenmne 
the university. 


• Laurie Taylor, i 
molly appear* ° n 
holiday. 
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UGC will claw 
back £8m in 
mispaid grant 

, er. having been overpaid by £700,000 

by John O Leary for the four months April to July. 


by John O’Leary 

Grants totalling £8m were incorrectly 
allocated by the University Grants 
Committee in a readjustment of 
budgets which took place (his April. 
Now 30 universities have been told 
to repay thousands of pounds over 
the coming year, while 12 others will 
receive windfall payments. 

Vice chancellors were notified of 
the errors last week in a letter signed 
by Mr Geoffrey Cockerill, secretary 
of the UGC. A brief statement in- 
formed them that “the adjustments 
were subsequently found to have 
been incorrectly applied." 

Some universities have already 
made angry telephone calls to the 
committee, protesting about the mis- 
takes. One vice-chancellor said this 
week: "I have never seen such an 
abject admission of failure by any 
official organization^ --It undermines 
the credibility of their most recent 
allocation.” 

The errors occurred In the alloca- 
fcffl <A grants for the last four 
months of 1S8041, when expected 
amounted were reduced by an aver- 
age °f 2Vi per cent to allow for high 
™L Se ii cments ant * Government 
vJl^y.'xsUted from an incor- 
reet assumption, that each university 
rewrved the same proportion of 
ant * ot ^ er income. 

Mr Edwin Appleyard, assistant 
HE? of to? UGC, said that the 

normaII y 1,ave been 

b ? tflB Recking system. But 
work on the impending 
annua! settjement prevented Hni jJ 

taking place. He stressed 
I" was no question of in- 

*522 f i? - ,he & mts for W81-2. 
Aston University is the biggest los- 


Instead of receiving the £5. 75m re- 
maining from its annual allocation, 
the university was told that it would 
get £6.2m for the period when the 
correct figure was £5.5m. Like the 
other 29 universities circularized last 
week, it will have its next five pay- 
ments of gram reduced in order to 
pay off the excess amount. 

Dr Frederick Gick, assistant reg- 
istrar at Aston, said this week: “The 
letter came out of the blue. It will 
obviously cause us problems because 
although we did get a little bit more 
than we had expected, one never 
really knows how the UGC calcu- 
lates these things. We made certain 
provisions at the end of last year for 
making use of the money, so we are 
left in some difficulty and it also 
makes us a little doubtful about 
other calculations.” 

Part of the money was put towards 
payment for early retirements made 
necessary by the subsequent UGC 
allocation. Although the committee 
has promised priority treatment for 
those suffering as a result of the 
mistakes in allocating money from its 
£20m reconstruction fund, Aston was 
already hoping for a large stake in 
this money. 

Aston will lose by far the largest 
amount, but other universities will 
also have to repay hundreds of 
thousands of pounds. The amounts 
vary widely, the- smallest being 
£3,000 overpaid to Manchester Busi- 
ness School. 

The lion's share of the reallocation 
will go to London University, whose 
colleges will receive a total of £5m. 
Not surprisingly, London was the 
first Institution to notify the UGC of 
the error in its allocation. 


:C T S tojrtog the summer. 
i-Ji ’ ‘BJocw on four key subject 
•dovmH^ .to. 11 *® r * ots: youth em- 
’ policing and the law, mul- 
.^“cation and inner city 
jj^aes. It will be held on Septem-* 

)ii? C fc. Conf ^ rence fuarks a major 
SJT ard in tb e SSRC’s new 
?3 &Tm k t0 esta blish gradually a 
JtaS . ,jto er profile In providing 
‘vk.L 1 , Del P to policy-makers formu- 
long-term social ctr^mpc 


L ulmn 1_ * [•UlU.Y-mBSBJ# 1UIU1U- 

ZwI’/"? w* 1 strategies. 

faas hosted private con- 
tln fore Particularly on ener- 
lf con!r neVer - 0 , ne so cIearl y linked to 

and pre5sin ? social 
r- ■. further cpnfererices aimed at 


VCUIUlIf uvuiim - B , 

and the environment. Also invi — 
are leading administrators and plan- 
ners, and representatives from the 
SSRC’s council and subject commit- 
tees. i 

■ The SSRC’s special, unit .on ethnic 
relations at Aston University will 
play a central role. Professor John 
Rex, head of the unit, and Mr Mal- 
colm Cross, the unit’s senior re- 
search officer, will both give papers. 
Both have made submissions to the 
Scarman" inquiry into the Brixton 

riots. . 

A third paper on Inner cities will 
be given by Professor Alan Little, 
professor df social administration at 








Lecturer goes flat out for art’s sake 


Part-time lecturer Neil Bally stands 
outside his London flat preparing to 
take out a second mortgage on which, 
he is to finance^ his obsession -L a - 
national conference on the plight of 
art teaching all over the country. 

Mr Bally, aged 30, who teaches 
seven and a half hours a week at 
Wimbledon College of Art, was meet- 
ing building society officials this week 
to raise £8,000 to underwrite the con- 
ference set for November at Imperial 
College. 

He has been working on the con- 
ferences since last February, but so 
tor his appeals for cash have fallen 
on stony ground. He bus now written 


The Edge of Infinity: 
John Barrow on 
cosmology, 12 


to Industry to sponsor wfant he sees as university professors from Lancaster, 
a crucial event. Bristol, and London. . 


.. ■• He bswrin . concerned pfler: 27. ~qC, 
his part-time colleagues at Wimble* 
don were suddenly faced with signifi- 
cant cuts In teaching hours, “f felt 
something had to be done and quick- 
ly before all part-time teaching was 
undermined. But few of us knew any- 
thing about political protest,” he 
said. 

A mixture of persistence, blunt- 
ness, and standard lobbying has car- 
ried him through. Patrons now In- 
clude Henry Moore, Anthony Carol 
and John Piper, and speakers Include 


: / Mr Billy’s big break canto . fli s' 
pofiflCAf flinch With Mr Da/ydd Tho- 
mas, MP, and a member of llic Com- 
mons Select Committee on Education 
and Mr Andrew Eaulds, Labour’s 
arts spokesman. 

Mr Thomas said the great British 
tradition for art to be taught by 
practiclslng artists was being des- 
troyed. “Mr Bally came along raw 
but like a breath of fresh air. Of 
course he has found It hard. But 
official structures get bogged down 
on Issues like this,” he said. 


“Lucky Jim” and 
all that, 11 


The industry 
connexion: Europe 
and America, 7 


William Taylor on 
the myth of 
low academic 
productivity, 22 


London colleges upset 
by cuts share-out 

by Sandra Hempel expected", said registrar Mr Les 

As the University of London this Turnbull. "I knew what the Uni vers j- 


by Sandra Hempel 
As the University of London this 
week published the breakdown of its 
court’s allocation of £181m in grants 
for 1981/82 to its 16 colleges and 15 
medical schools, the institutions are 
recovering from the shock of receiv- 
ing sums that in many cases are 
lower than their worst fenrs. 

A new method of presenting the 
figures in which special grants pre- 


, fiii, 1 - -T. ; ■ r i T-T* iu 




ty of London's total grant was and 
had it been shared out on the same 
basis as in previous years the effect 
would not have been nearly so se- 
rious for us. The court has, 
however, been selective, and I sus- 
pect in favour of the large schools. 
Wc have adopter) increasingly strin- 
gent economies for . the past few. 


Into one lump sum, together with the 
impact of factors such as inflation 
ana numbers of overseas students, 
make the precise financial position 
for Ihe coming year difficult to 
assess. 


a - Ta ■ *n ■ < -S * \ rr« / 


end of any sensible paring and we 
must start to bite deep. I just do not 
know if this means culling academic 
posts-” 

Queen Miy’s award of £7,332,000 
is a drpp of around £lm on last year 
and was described as “disappointing- 
ly low" while the hard-pressed 


Roush calculations at King’s Col- and was described as “disappoint ing- 
lege. however, which is to gel ly low" while the • hard-pressed 
£7,908,000, lead bursar Mr Miles Chelsea College is getting £6,145,000 
Tempany to claim that the college compared with £6.9m last year. 


' “ ,ni anQ pressing social professor or social aumimsiiniiuu 1 1 x- — * > — r | 

Further conferences aimed at Goldsmith’s College, . London. I 

)mmonwealth to discuss overseas students 

JjT rat.a^ro“ U p.wS nljng ffi 

Waits at thefe coirferenceTn Sta nations art known to tain, the group's report made plum 
"toe next month E Bed Mrs Thatcher at the the dangers o( P ncmg some notiona- 

! » Mil recede" the reoort ore. 1979 S in Lusaka. The fact lilies out of higher ^dueahon and 
; ^r Eastef’by. a consultative that Student mobility" is now to called for a new .Commonwealth 
: ehdniM 0 ^ 1. offidaL aaenda is in- programme, more exchange arrange- 


( nf ■ iZT . J. “ '•'Juduiibiivh 

sirsm- omw 5 nt academics and 
from all over the 
&llon^ h ‘ ^ mon B its recom- 

SSLrt *1 ^ oyer- 


t07Q meet na in Lusaxa. mo mica um us *■■6**— - — — — - ---- 
that ‘‘student mobility" is now to called for a new .Commonwealth 
annear on the official agenda is in- programme, more exchange arrange- 
Stfve of the degree of feeling ments ' and expanded, bursary 

Pj A f- ^I^appearance on the agenda wii. 
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' lbc toe first time that the ministers, whose recommendations students. ... 


Tempany to claim that Ihe college 
has suffered a cut In hard cash of 
around £500,000 and to. predict the 
loss of about 70 jobs at the college 
next year if the book are to balance 
In 1983/84. 

"I cannot say that some of the 
jobs lost will not be academic," he 
said. “I have already cut the non- 
academic running of the college by 
around 25 per cent, including clean- 
ing, porterage and maintenance, un- 
til there is nothing left to cut. This 
grant is worse thnn my worst fears 
and it will moke our deficit unbear- 
able." ‘ 

Bedford College, which is to 'get 
£4,086,000, claims to have suffered a 
10 per cent cut In liard cosh.- : 

“it is far, far worse than we had 


“Everyone has been slaughtered”, 
said Chelsea principal Dr John 
Phelps. “Our cut is worse than our 
predictions but I think it is surviv- 
ablc." 

University College which, as one 
of the largest gels the second biggest 
share of £20,668,000, is in “an un- 
pleasant situation”, according to its 
secretary Mr John Toveli. "We were 
optimistic about the allocation we 
might receive but optimism is not 
always justified. Wc arc still working 
out just wihai our situation is and at 
the moment, we do not Jcnow -what 
contribution to expect from overseas 
students;" ■ 

• - contd on page 3 
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Car safety 
team lose 
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Members of a car safety research 
team at Birmingham University are 
to lose their jobs because the study 
is to change direction, according to 
their head of department. 

The five members of the vehicle 
occupants injury team in the uni- 
versity's accident research unit have 
been told that their contracts will not 
be renewed when they expire at the 
end of this week. 

Over the past three years the De- 
partment of Transport has provided 
£174,000 to cover the cost ot salaries 
and overheads of the internationally- 
recognized research project which 
has spotlighted weaknesses in car 
safety equipment. The team's scien- 
tists say (hey are mystified by the 
decision to disband it. 


Union YOP walkout averted 


THE TIMES HIGH Kit EDUCATION SUPPLER ^ 


by David Job bins 


The possibility of withdrawal of TUC 
cooperation fre 


mi the 


. . . rem a major part of the 

Youth Opportunities Programme re- 
ceded this week after oehind-the- 
scenes negotiations involving the 
National Association of Teachers in 
Further and Higher Education and 
other unions. 

Their intervention and the promise 
of closer liaison between the Man- 
power Services Commission and the 
TUC, staved off the direct threat of 
immediate opposition (o the work 
experience programme after the 
TOC next month. 

The hard line pursued by the Soci- 
ety of Civil and Public Servants was 


effective steps are not taken to tight- 
en up on abuses including the use of w .... ..... 

young people on WEEP schemes as University Grunts Committee to pro- 
cheap labour would withdrawal of tecl engineering and science dcpnrt- 
.« mcnls in -• — ■ ! * ! - *- 


S ated and eliminated. 

I Immediate TUC pressure 


cooperation reappear on the agenda 
It wns being suggested that if in- 
dications of abuse persist next 
autumn, it will be harder to ensure 
continued cooperation. 

The MSC says (hat n further one 
in five places are rejected when in- 
vestigations find they are unsatisfac- 


the universities is to be 

sought at Congress early next month. 

The Engineers' and Managers' 
Association has tabled an amend- 
ment attacking the cuts on depart- 
ments in universities which it says 
have provided essential teclniologic.il 


lory. 

There were fears that the proposal 
by the TGWU to restrict WEEP 


support for British industry. 

"The urgent need to regenerate 


toned down at a compositing meeting 
which also removed a threat from 


schemes to unions shops would hnve 
had catastrophic effects, as about 
half (he places would be eliminated. 

The TUC is now likely to make 
clear its opposition to military train- 


de- 


• ! : 
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Dr Geoff Lees, head of the 
partment of transportation and en- 
vironmental planning, which houses 
the unit, said that contracts were not 
being renewed for two rcnsons- 

Firstly, it was university policy not 
to employ research siaff for more 
than five or six years. This was so 
young researchers could be brought 
in to gain experience. This coincided 
with (he department's wish to see (lie 
research of the accident research unit 
return to the mainstream of depart- 
mental activity. This invoved looking 
at traffic management, environmen- 
tal design, road markings and road 
surfacing materials. 

“The team's work over the Inst 
two years has been dominated by the 
relevance of the motor vehicle in 
accidents. Very useful work has been 
done, a tribute to those involved, 
but the department also bus a strong 
interest in highway engineering. ” Dr 
Lees said. 

As a result of the university's de- 
cision not to renew old contracts, 
they would be negotiating new con- 
tracts for research to be dope in 
other areas’ prrc^d^sdtetyi; . , 


Hie Transport and General Workers' 
Union to restrict WEEP schemes to 
union -organized places of work. 

Instead the TUC is now set to call 
for increased trade union control 
over YOPs in September. Only if 


ing as a substitute for jobs, to sup- 
ill. 


port propositions from Youth Ca 
and to make sure (hat WEEP 
schemes only take place with union 
agreement. 

It will try to ensure that abuses 
particularly substitution are investi- 


Brilain's industrial base requires that 
such support should he increased 
rather than undermined." (In EM A 
says. In addition to taking ik : issue 
up with the UGC, the EMA wants 
the general council to campaign 
against “these unacceptable cuts". 

In nnother amendment the Institu- 
tion of Professional Civil Servants 
adds to the chorus of protests against 
cuts in science and technology de- 
partments of universities which 
‘‘have been developing a growing 
reputation in this field. 
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• Members of an- Open University 
research team whose grant has been 
withdrawn by the Department of 
Education and Science are to lose 
their jobs. The research team. In the 

aawjrs & i s ^ 

sion to end their contracts In Febru- 1 Ms'ftwHivni Bvhii>iH«> i T 81 ! 1 ? 1 R,c . e Art Centre as part of 
ary following a bitter wrangle over 
the academic value of the -research. 


Poly offers 
students 
double science 
status 


his festival exhibit 'Ah'S „Tb Mtive New York "j£ h"£ 

STSSL’T* e,,ab,ed hta ret “™ 
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• : Professpn>of religious studies have 

i 1. . accused the University Grants Com- 
being amazingly short- 
sighted m calling for the closure of 
- v .v; twd departments when there is a 
'/pressing “cial need fpr the subject 
in multiracial Britain. . J 

rt .S? e Pro^sso^s and other religious 
studies lecturers have set up an ad 
hoc committee to defend the two 
Le ««ster which 
^ c fu 1 and ! 6ut port-lime staff, 
and at Sussex which has three staff 

P05iS. 

They argue in a letter to The 
Times this week that to invite 
sure of r 
not save 
' , mako ser, 
a N\tm ape, 
pectiyei 

srons Mow hard on the heels of 
r«cnt Government stafements re- 
affirming the need fox religious studies . 


teaching, in all schools as enshrined take it tn ° a 
m the Am A* and .be departments more 'than" Jtake 8 ^,^ 


Wilt be needed to tram such teachers. 

The department at Leicester has 
about 100 


subject. 

r ' li 8 i <™ sl “d- 


undergraduates and 10 ies lecturer ‘ 'off * 5lu “' 
postgraduates takfng religious stud- iSLld “it ; _ a ^ ,ng Ule uni ! 


ies and offers the "only full three- 
year degree In the phcnomonology 
and history of religions in the coun- 
try h began in 1966 as an offshoot 
of Hie philosophy department. 

Dr Peter McKenzie, head of the 
department for the study of religion, 
said the subject was becoming 
increasingly important as society de- 
veloped with a greater variety of reli- 


. . • — — — ■ uio ii T l 1 1 

would save a drop in the ocean, and 
JSSjJ - Y the disappearance of a 

whole subject from a university 
Such centralization in this subject 
would not be good policy we feel." 

There are about a dozen main 
university centres of religious stu- 
c es ; "L 05 * concentrated in northern 
England. The ad hoc committee 
which includes Professor David Jen- 
kins from Leeds and Professor Trevor 


^uaae lecturers at Susse* and Lefces- 

disci'piinky teach ing foridc The "two d1LnnHnn?p Td >,- UG - C invilations t0 
schools of African Asian! and ^ ,1 ? ious stud ' 

English and i . Amcriertn ‘ studies S u - j ec . 15 distinct from 

AltUgh. o^y eig hj undergraduates . dealinTontihV°hn^.^,° lional - 


Science students will be qualified in 
both teach and work in industry ir 
they complete r new course devised 
by Leicester Polytechnic 

The combined studies course, which 
begins in September, will allow stu- 
dents to get a BSc honours degree 
with teacher status in four years. 

Students can also opt to defer or 
drop their commitment to teaching 
and complete a BSc honours degree 
in three years or in four years with a 
sandwich placement. 

The polytechnic believes that the 
liming of this new oppnriuniiy could 
not have been bettered. There is a 
shortage of science teachers and in- 
creasing restrictions in undergraduate 
entry to teaching as well as marked 
reductions threatened in the Post- 
graduate Certificate of Education. 

Professor J. Honey of the School 
of Education says the course is vital 
if IS year olds who are not currently 
attracted by teaching because of re- 
ported high unemployment arc to he 
persuaded that it may prove a worth- 
while career. 

“Basically we are trying to break 
the format whereby you do n 
BEd and you are virtually doomed 
to teach" Professor Honey said. 

The course is expected to recruit 
asme 100 students of whici It is 
hoped n large proportion will take 
education studies. 

Professor Honey hopes Hint other 
institutions will consider similar 
courses and says that the 
polytechnics course will prepnre in- 
tending teachers much better for the 
classroom than current PGCli 
courses. 

The latest information from Mid 


dlesex Polytechnic on the destination 
ot its BEd students however, shows 


.1 . . , MWHW6! , 3I1UW5 

that the qualification is gaining in- 
creasing recognition as a passport to 
employment other than teaching. 

Out of some 75 students who com- 
pleted a three to four year BEtl 
course fest summer, at least between 
15-20 per cent obtained posts in 
areas such as hospital administration 
jre^nMl work, hotel administra- 
tion, local Government and com- 
mumty and youth work. There are 

Starts"^ ?!?pte S m 0 b n er BEd “ urses for 



by Peter David 
The. hard-selling technique? pf Madi- 
son Avenue are - being exploited by 
polytechnics and colleges this year in 
a frenzy of fast minute advertising 
designed to lure wavering school* 
leavers onto degree courses. 

Public sector colleges, which do not 
have a centralized student application 
system like: the universities, have 
spent tens of thousands of pounds in 
recent weeks on compefflfvc advertis- 
ing. Daily newspapers have sported a 


*1°!^!.^ better informed? 

lege* tsk^nter^l &K he!p h| solvc °^ r multicultural Inner city 

course within 48 hours, Including (ho^ ^Smowttrt TJSl!? C ^ g “^Webls: tKiiwS* W^Se bef ° rC . ,he . starl of 
interview." . ^ a dilapidated Sussex ^btute says 

“Go West!” says Plymouth : v K StJl.fr! ***** Wendlier". ^ 

Polytechnic, "for more than £he seen- verilUrt^hJ!^ o 0 . ur . alleges And uh|>: advertisement 

ery . . . and beaches ... . the moors -feL? air the think bub- 


News in bri< 


£lm more for 
University 


'Hie Government has made it, * t 
cniilributjon of£ln,ouiof a tfe 


£5m pledged to the United Sf 
l mversuy. the international ne3 
of aciidcimc research which S 
over nearly fttl counlries. The w 
which has its headquarters in 
bus now received $1 12 5 m n Ut S 

operating fund when it was ii jj 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 28.8.81 


A level results are 


better than ever 


by Sandra Hempel 
As the UCCA’s clearing system goes 
into full swing this week, a marked 
rise in the quality of applicants 
means that some universities will be 
making even less use of the clearing 
house than they had planned. 

The pressure on universities to cut 
student numbers already pointed to 
(ewer places on offer through the 
clearing house than in previous 


Euro-lobby over part-timers’ fees 


by Charlotte Barry 


Aid for 
handicapped 


ycais. 


An educational aid for hawWi 
children which uses a nilcrocmE 
linked to u television screen b nr 
developed by researchers at (he [J 
verslty of Manchester Institute of & 


w - — - — umwivic a m i 

ence and Technology, The sin Esb 


help children who cannot spot 


write although they may bHkfcf 
intdllgenl. A £17,000 grant hoi 
Nuffield Foundation will Onaiaft 
work for the next two years. 


Council takeover 



The specialist skills and style of rat 
employed by the Technical Edoo- 
lion and Training Organization fa 
Overseas Countries will be m- 
tained under the British CM. 
TETOC's lust annual report a a 
independent body says. More ihu 
3UII sponsored trainees fnm devekp 
ing countries received practical Dol- 
ing within British industry dcicj 
1980-81 us result of ptaras 
arranged by TETOC. The ffigana- 
tinn's stuff of 50 and £Iiti budgets 
now been passed from the duw j 
control of the Overseas Deidf ; 
n Kiit Administration to tiv. Bra < 
Council. ! 


TTie UCCA itself is still in the 
throes of matching disappointed and 
late-entry candidates with spare 
places but plans to issue a statement 
on the exercise next week. 

Meanwhile Sussex University is re- 
potting extremely high quality candi- 
dates. The university’s average 
points requirement has been going 
up steady over the past few years but 
this year It was turning away appli- 
cants with very high qualifications. 
Some students with two Bs and one 
D failed to get a place to study 
electronics, for example, and Sussex 
expects to make even less use of 
clearing than usual. 

“In the past we have sometimes 
declared a number of places on 
clearing and then taken perhaps half 
that number of students to fill any of 
those places”, said a spokeswoman. 
"This year we are being much more 
precise about declaring only specific 
vacancies. We have, however, filled 
most courses with candidates who 
have met the conditions of their 
offers”. 

Cardiff University is only going to 
clearing with a few places, mostly in 


ns. "Whether it is because the over- 
all quality was up or whether good 
people happened to apply to Cardiff 
this year we do not know”. 

At Sheffield most arts, social sci- 
ence and law courses are full with a 
few places on offer in physics and 
chemistry. “Even those which hnve 
gone to clearing are asking for high- 
er A level scores than in the past", 
said a spokesman. 

Exeter is offering far fewer places 
to clearing this yeur with only 10 in 
chemistry and sociology, for" exam- 
ple, and five in Russian and geology. 

We have been much more open- 
ended in the past and gone in to see 
what is available", said admissions 
tutor Peter Lee. “if quality candidates 
were around we have tried to 
accommodate them but we cannot 
do this now”. 

At Keele where applications were 
up by 20 per cent, around 50 places 
are going to clearing, about half 
those on offer last year. “We shall 
only be going to clearing with shor- 
tage subjects such as classics and 
physical sciences”, said senior tutor 
Dr David Cohen. “We have around 
320 different combinations of edm- 
bined honours courses and half of 
these will not have any spare 
places". 

Rending University is not going 
into clearing with arts or social scien- 
ce subjects but, as it has been asked 


A busload of students and a union 
representatives from Birkbeck Col- 
lege, London, is to lobby Euro-MPs 
in Strasbourg next month over fears 
of a huge rise in pan-lime university 
fees. 


Now Birkbeck is pointing out that 
most of its part-time students finish a 
standard three-year undergraduate 


The alliance of students and cam- 
pus unions is still concerned about 
the effects of new rules on part-time 
fees in spite of assurances from the 
University Grants Committee. 


„ .... -.ideran 

course in only four years. Liking the 
UGC equation, these undergraduate 
students would have to pay fees of 
£337 - an increase of more than 300 
per cent. 


The UGC claims new regulations 
contained in its letter sent to all 
universities in early July have been 
misinterpreted. It clearly recom- 
mended that universities should 
charge part-time fees at a rate that 
was half 


Mr Dave Gutlman, Birkbeck 's stu- 
dent president said: "Clearly the 
UGC has failed to grasp how inten- 
sive n part-time course can be. The 
figures quoted would mean crippling 
fees for Birkbeck students." 


The London University court has 
told the college that it can continue 
to impose interim part-time fee 
levels until 1984/85 to allow brea- 
thing space. After that the new UGC 
regulations must he brought into 
force. 

The lobby of students and union 
representatives will be met in Stras- 
bourg on September 14 by Labour 
and Co-op Euro-MP Brian Key 
{South Yorkshire) who is organising 


meetings there on the fee rises. 

Mr iCcy a former careers and 


the full-time equivalent. 


Birkbeck governors have n trendy 
decided to raise fees for undergradu- 
ate part-time students from £97 to 
£160 next vear and from a range of 
£123 to £142 for postgraduates to 


education adviser said this week: “I 
am very distressed about the new 
part-time fee levels. Put together 
with other prubletns it will make it 
even more^ difficult now for people 
to have either a second or third 
chance to enter higher education.” 
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by the University Grants Committee 
to increase numbers in physical sci- 


science. "The high quality of appli- 

rain 


cants was very noticeable", according 
to admissions -tutor Mr Ernest Har- 


ences, it has gone- to clearing for 
"whatever we can get at our normal 
grades" in physics, chemistry und 
mechanical engineering, although 


electrical engineering is full, accord- 
3K< 


ing to a spokesman. 


‘Best in the field’ face axe 


Princely sum 


Crown Prince Hassan of Jarful* 
donated £1,000 towards then**! 
or Sheffield University’s wrldR 
graphic archive Tor arebaw»IJ “ 
the Middle Enst. Dr David 

.. * — . i_ .i— DtparUiU' ■ 


a lecturer in the 


Ancient History and Q® 
Archaeology, who published 
chive, hus bought about l»W 0 ff r 
u„ i ..i“ nnipni (tar 1 1 


VIII TV, 11419 Uliuyill nuu— - . 

graphs nnd plnccd orders wf ' 
ther 300 ns n first step lowrdrtnr 
ing together n large collection or ^ 
by scholars. 


Teach yourself 


Courses which the University Grants 
Committee has earmarked for clo- 
sure or a substantial reduction in 
student numbers are among those 
considered the best in their field by 
lecturers at other universities and 
colleges. 

This emerged this week, with the 
E,® 011 Degree Course Offers 
j *9, annUfl l handbook pro- 
viding detailed information on entry 
evels required to degree courses 
£*5- UK- For the first 
lime Uus year's edition lists the 

fn “ n, yereitles and polytechnics 
LOT DartlCli nr pm,«. 


. For biology, (heir choices include 
Brunei, where the UGC wants to see 
“substantial reduction” in numbers. 
In business studies, Salford’s course 
features among the top twelve, 
although it .too has been singled out 
for “substantial reductions". 


Aston aj^sears among the institu- 


f°r particular courses. 

Mr Brian Heap, the careers 


tions providing the best ensii 
courses-but the UGC has asked it to 
reduce the number of engineering 
students. Bristol, deemed to have 
one of the best maths courses, is 
recommended to decrease- the num- 
bers specializing in mathematical sci- 
ences - TES. 


- — iicup, me careers 

£™ er who compiles the book, 
22® staff to recommend in- 
mtunons other than their own pro- 
dding particularly interesting courses 
w their subjects. 


Degree Course Offers 1981-82 - 
£5.50 90p post and packing from 
Careers Consultants Ltd, 12-14 Hill 
Rise, Richmond Hill, Richmond, 
Surrey TW10 6UA. 


AUT resignation averted 




The Association of University 
Teachers intends to remain on the 
Government’s advisory committee on 
teacher training to fight for a reversal 
of its recommendations on teacher 
training cuts. 

The Advisory Committee for the 
Supply and Education of Teachers in 
its final interim advice to tiie Secret- 
ary of Stnlc for Education. Mr Mark 
Carlisle, recommended an immediate 
emergency cut of 25 per cent in the 
Postgraduate Certificate of Educa- 
tion for 1982 and a 10 per cent cut 
on all initial teacher training for the 
long term. 

Professional William Wallace of 
Glasgow University , the A UT 
nominee on the committee, had cons- 


idered resigning following the com- 
mittee's refusal to officiallv include 


A first edition of Instauratio Magna, 
In which Francis Bacon set out his 
imperlcal approach to scientific learn- 


his dissenting views under the com- 
mittee's terms of reference. 

Professor Wallace intends to re- 


main on the committee to push for a 
reversal of the cuts in 1983-84 and 


In a letter to Mr Carlisle, he says 
that ACSET's job is not just to sug- 
gest how teacher supply and educa- 
tion can be adjusted to financial 
cuts, but to advise on the develop- 
ment and implementation of a 
national policy on teachers. 

“The committee was urged to take 
a constructive approach which it 
does not seem to nave done”. Pro- 
fessor Wallace says. "ACSET was 
also asked to advise on staffing pro- 
vision within schools but this was 
barely mentioned in the report. 

Teacher training facilities should 
be mentioned to support a longer 
initial training of four yeurs for the 
BEd and two years for the PGCE, 
says Professor Wallace. The pupil 
teacher ratio should be allowed to 
improve to make possible u more 
satisfactory induction training and 
widespread in-service education. 

Improving the abilities and apti- 
tudes of teachers and reducing the 


ing, Is to be on display at a British 
Library exhibition daring ffap British 


. exhibition _ . 

Association at York next week. 


press for the maintenance .of an an 
adequate .supply of .teafcheYs /for the; 
198% and I9Kls; 


mg the 

pressure on them would also help to 
obviate a number., of social problems , 


iaptdng schobiba Vens ; which cost, in rich - , 
-more' to Solve after ihe event, fife says 


Exam failures 


offered help 

The Polytechnic of Central London 
is prepared tonina remedial course 
for students who suffered a severe 
failure rate on a higher national di 
ploma computer studies course 
according to student union sources. 

Only 12 of the 45 students on the 
course emerged with a dear pass, 
and the student union has com- 
plained to the polytechnic’s rector, 
Dr Colin Adamson, that inadequate 
teaching was to blame. 

Dr Adamson Is to hold discussions 
with staff connected with the course 
and the examinations next week. 


Teachers arc to be encou 
improve their lentlunp 


• 

A ‘Lifeline’ for youth proposed by Tories 

Radical proposals for a national ~ u — *' — :-l"« niulelnn nmtinn as a vnmtinnn 


Kolfcontaiticd 


materials. Hie first , w ^l^L n Us- 
died next month by the 0p« ^ 
vcrslty's In-Service Education., rj. 
Teachers section. This P ac *^ f B- 
riculum in actioii: a f 

tion pack - has been develop I 
nil existing course .i^' 

theme. It will be the only 
tv r» morn mines anu 


F'upusais lor a national 
.“".S Programme to guarantee ev- 
l e ® ver two years of work, 
cation and (raining will be put to 
we Government and Manpower Ser- 
r«!r Lom tnission by a group of 
Conservative -MPs next month, . 


to TV programmes anu'^,^-. 

two terms of study. 
the second pack 

life which will be laujche ij.^ I ■ . 
ber, can be completed in. ■ | 


Ninth meeting: j 

More than 500 experts fro® 
countries ottendeifthe 
meeting of the ^ 0 

Epidemiological 

burgh University this 

the topics examined *y 

were Smoking, alcoM ewg i 


The plan known as "Lifeline" is 
«ed to build on the Youth 
h^ r ^_ n, tie? and Universal Voca- 
mpLu ^P orotion programmes. The 
S-Whev® it could be implemented 
£4mS«5u!! 10 i , * hs ot an extra cost of 
t i n „ following a reorganiza- 

11 of the MSC's two separate bran- 


ches, the Training Services Division 
and the Special Programmes Division 
into one national organization. 

Basically it is a response to the 
MSC's consultative document the 
New Training Initiative and is now 
being finalized following consulta- 
tions with the education sector, trade 
unions and .Other organisations. It is 
known .to have the support of Mr 
‘ ‘ of State for 


nization as a vocational introduction 
to the world of work. This could be 
financed as now by the Government. 

The second six months would in- 
volve more specific work but with an 


agreed off the job element and speci- 
fic truininn and would be jointly fi- 



training and would be jointly 
nanced by the Government apd 
sponsors/employers. 

The last year.- iimmqed hy em- 

Bta- - plpy.ers V would op spent' 6is "a full-- 
ployment. time trainee so that at 18 young 

The MPs propose that young peo- pfeople could be given some recogni- 
ple would spend the first six months tion of achievement through a qunl- 
after leaving school with a firm, a ifieation with at least local validity 
local authority, or voluntary orga- but preferably national validity. 


Jim- Prlrir; Secretary 


union leader contests TUC seat 


Tbe ' ■■ 

.^rotary of the college Broadbridge stood unsuccessfully. 
^ F eter Dawson, ■ He had also stood for election in 
general 8 ™ fo f a . on the TUC 1977, and was narrowly beaten to an 

CVIIGIal PAlIVtnll ’ m t I ■ — 


hypertension and 
epidemiological research 


Seminar for 

Scotland’s first 

partially sighted ^c.rtthdy* ^ ' 



examination techniques' s^| 
higher education 3(10 
vices.. . . 



This year. Mr Casey is not stand- 
ing, but sources suggested that Mr 
Cameron had built up strong support 
in Influential quarters, and had 
emerged the favourite. 

The FBU has less- than half Nat- 
fhe's membership. 

Mr Dawson, 41, was an official ol 
the Association of Teachers in Tech- 
nical Institutions before' the merger 
' Nalfhe. He was nego- 
secretary before being 

I general secretary in March 

following the death of Mr 
Broadbridge. 

Voting will take place during con- 


vrtlfart^. 

ie* 




m the FBU. dates, with all the sitting general 

National Asso- council members -re-electW. M ' ’[ mo Sth. AH aflSiated 

JP^Edfe 0 ^ & - not^sTS representing 

! io n was «^o ppi l t ® st ? d * hc e . Ie °- while Mr ^ Mr ^ey's , = to public employees - will take port «ii 


Hoi! contested the eleo- While Mr 

,the then 3,270,000 
Me Mt Stan j, 685, 000. 


the secret ballot. 


Labour history 
society appeal 


After resisting (lie current recession 
for years, the Society, for Ihe Study 
of Labour History, whose alumni 
include Eric Hoosbawn, Edward 
Thompson and Asa Briggs, has suc- 
cumbed to financial realities, and 
doubled its £3 annual subscription 
fee. 

The society has always resisted in- 
creasing its subscriptions on the 
ds that its - 


{ )rime supporters, 
abour movement 


grounc 


and students, never had much money 
to spend. 

Bulletin number 42 includes an 
appeal to all members for donations 
to help the society’s bank' account, 
and next week a special finance com- 
mittee wjll hold its first meeting to 
discuss ways of restructuring the 
society's finances. 

Its problems appear modest but in 
the society's terms amount to a 
financial ■ crisis. It has about 1,000 
subscribers who used to pay £3 a 
y6ar to . receive hyo bulletins and 
defeUs t>r. conferences.’ It has just 
raid £2,500 for 1,400 copies of the 
ast bulletin, clearing its bank ba- 
lance. 

The 21 -year-old society never runs 
an overdraft. Using the old principle 
of the balanced budget it simply 
postpones publication of the next 
bulletin unLri it can afford the print 
bill. Issue 42 should have been yvith 
the typesetters in February; instead 


it went in Mai 


Mr John Halstead, co-editor of the 


past treasurer, feels 
id probably been too. 


no 


membership ha 
low too Ibng. 

The finance committee . has 
clear plan for the future, but may 
consider options to raise a lump slim 
which will generate a regular income 
or charge higher rates' to subscrip- 
tions. 

The latest bulletin has items on 
food riota in 1867 in the West Coun- 
try, the fight for the release of public 
records, and the' poor law. Dona- 
tions to the treasurer. Society for the 
Study for. Labour History, The 


btuay for Labour History, ■ The 
Northern : College , Wentworth, , Castle. • 
Stainborough, neat Barnsley, ‘ South 


Yorkshire: 


London’s 


cash cuts 


contd from front page 
The colleges which 


J he colleges which traditionally 
rely on a high proportion of overseas 
students are especially worried as the 
court' has said, that institutions hit by 
a drop In overseas numbers cannot 


be^jprotectcd. 


iB Institute of Education says its 
£3,686,000 represents a cut of 
around 5:7 per cent. “Last year we 
had a drop of about 100 overseas 
students,” said the school's secretary, 
Mr Eric Earle. “The figures seem to 
be holding up this year if only they 
all turn. up. For every. 20 who do 
not, we lose £50,000.” 

The London School of Hygiene 


and Tropical Medicine, which is to 
get £1,830,000, normally takes 75 per 


cent of its students from overseas, 
“We suffered severe cuts last year 
and the impact of this year's grant 
together with our dependence on 
foreign students must make us one 


of the worst, hit colleges in the coun- 
try," 8 aid secretary Mrs Ruth McWil- 


Iiam. 


We are doing everything we 
can to reduce our growing deficit 
including taking on a lot or consul- 
tancy work but we are in real diffi- 
culties.” 

UNIVERSITY OP LONDON 
RECURRENT GRANTS FOfl 1B81-82 
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Science courses criticized 


by Sandra Heinpel 


‘This greater level of articulation 


,-iii _ • • _ 


Too little attention is paid to A level between schools and tertiary institu- 
and H grade science courses when tions should not be confused with 
the content and approach of degree current pressures to resolve teaching 
and diploma courses are planned, and learning problems in higher 
the Association for Science Educa- education by creating common core 
tion says in its policy statement, syllabuses at A level, the statement 
Education through Science, published says. 

this week. On education for 16-19 year olds, 

A more radical approach to in- the association is not convinced that 
creasing educational opportunity will the present two/three A level 
only come about if schools and high- examination system is adaptable to 
er and further education establish n changing educational needs, 
more creative and co-operative pnrt- "Given acceptance of our recom- 
nership, the association claims, ft mendations for curricular reform 
calls on teachers in higher education during the period of compulsory 
to review their entrance procedures education, we see it as inevitable 
and assumptions and on admissions that, in the long-term, 16-19 educa- 
tutors to become more aware of the tion in schools and colleges will have 
rationale and content of school scicn- to be fundamentally reviewed." 
ce education programmes. The association calls on local 

Nor only was (here a case for a education authorities and employers 
wider range of non-research orien- to monitor the new approaches to 
(ated courses but benefits could further Level science studies including 
accrue to the traditional A level and CEE courses, vocational and pro- 
H grade students if greater account vocational courses. City and Guilds 
were taken of the content of A level and courses linked to TEC and 
courses in designing first-year degree BEC. 

and diploma courses. In the short term if says schools, 

The association is calling for dis- colleges and examination boards 
cussions with representatives from should undertake n full-scale review 
higher and further education on the of all A level syllabuses, distinct 
transition arrangements between from the core syllabus exercise, in 
schools and tertiary education. the light of the emerging criteria for 

Open College 
scheme 
proposed 

A new scheme to set up an Open 
College of South London is being 
put to colleges and adult education 
institutes by the Polytechnic of the 
South Bank. 

The south London venture would 
be modelled on the successful Open 
College of (lie North-west which pro- 
vides ii/ter/tolivcs f- • 'A' level j'or 
adults wanting to enter higher educa-. 
lio.n s . . 

■ , Jl WopUl Wholly involve a small 
nucleus 6t Institutions • -including 


the common examination system at 
16+; develop new A level science 
courses to appeal to those who do 
not wish to specialize in biology, 
chemistry and physics - this could 
include courses in the history and 
social studies of science, science and 
its applications and further develop- 
ments in fields like physical, en- 
gineering and environmental science 
- and develop new approaches to the 
teaching of biology, chemistry and 
physics at A level for students who 
nad not done O level or equivalent. 

The association says that industry, 
commerce and higher education 
should accept the need for a more 
flexible, diverse and broader 
approach to 16-19s. The association 
supports a provision for students to 
extend their knowledge and experi- 
ence of science and technology with 
courses that are not solely concerned 
with traditional academic values. 

“Thus we hope that employers and 
higher education will welcome prop- 
erly resourced and taught advanced 
courses in science education with 
labels other than biology, chemistry 
and physics in much the same way as 
those institutions began to accept as 
legitimate, subjects other than Latin, 
Greek or natural philosophy." 
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Southwark and South London CoF 
-leges, Southwark and Lambeth-adult 
education institutes and Morley Col- 
lege, and a meeting to discuss the 
proposal Is being organized for the 
autumn. 1 

These would co-ordinate the I 
• existing full-time “access" courses 
available for ethnic minorities and 
yromen returners,- develop more 
part-time courses and concentrate on 
■> retraining and reorientating the un- 
employed and potentially redundant.-' 
.. 1 In a letter to the principals of the 
; sopth London colleges . arid' insli- 
.• Idles 1 South Bank Polytechnic says 
that progress made in the area so far 
helpmg adults complete their 
i .education without formal qualifica- 
; lions, has only involved isolated in- 
stances, " 

"Concentrating on full-time 
courses for specific minorities has 
demonstrated a demand; but has 
faded to capture the Imagination of a 
broad section of those who live and 
T ,> n London who could and 
should benefit from (he existence of 
an open college system," it says. 

The Open College of the North- 
west now involves more than 900 
stuqents if| 11 further education col- 
|®8es which are linked- tp; Lancaster 
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1 he cat-lover who got the cream 

airtsr s irr ^ 

students without formal entry qKclflons. J ' A Jo,ned M raature 


Scots college unions^ 
plan action to save jobs 


by David Johbins 
The threat of iniin&t rial notion by 
lecturers is adding to the chaos in 
Lothian’s further education colleges. 

The executives of Scotland's two 
| further education college lecturers’ 
unions have both decided to press on 
with plans for sanctions against the 
Labour controlled regional council 
unless it reinstates 411(1 stuff who lost 
their jobs when their temporary con- 
tracts were not renewed. 

Mr David Semple, Lothian’s direc- 
tor of education, said that students 
would have been turned nway from 
the six further education colleges in 
the region even if the moratorium 
had not been imposed. 

“The moratorium has merely ex- 
acerbated the position we were in." 
he said. But there was additional 
disruption as colleges were forced to 
recast the courses they Imd intended 
to provide. “There is u limitation on 
what we had intended to provide, 
but the hope that we will be able to 
alleviate that to a very large extent," 
he added. 

The moratorium is part of a £15m 
economy package imposed by the 
council in response to Scottish 
Secretary Mr George Younger’s de- 
mand for savings of £30ni. 

In the face of threats of industrial 
action the council is to meet next 
Tuesday when it is widely expected 
to lift ihe moratorium. 

Mr Semple said: "A considerable 
amount of time is being devoted to 
attempting to restructure the prog- 
ramme or courses wc had intended 


to provide. In the added un™, 
of next week’s meeting and? 1 
Mbility of switching agfftf 
the difficulty of not gowg 'JSj. 1 
recasting, in the hop! Sttj 
necessary to reverse the procj 
. Uai '? ,s "/‘I* two leeKyj 
ions affected by the nnlicv f 
last week to draw up ^ 
Hie executive of the 

Lores' nation, l2' 

of Scotland?, largest teacher 
the Educational Institute tfS 
Imtd. culled for a one faS 
unless the sacked staff are re!n£Jf 
it also called for a no cover rra»v 
where lecturers had not biaiW. 
pointed, a withdrawal of coomtZ 
with management, and a conpt£ , 
sive strike ballot in Lothian 

The Scottish Further Edna* 
Association, which last week mm l" 
thut courses would be damaged c f 
michi not even run, because cl fe, 
luck of specialized part-time m 
also advised its members InLotfer: 
not to cover, and to work widifc 
contracts. 

Members should resist tmufa 
and ought not exceed agreed dj 
contact hours, the union’s «««ii 
added. 

General Secretary Mr David Ik ■ 
man said the union was miiiuD • 
Mr Younger suggesting that Lofe • 
should he granted temporary to ' 
rowing powers to help it through^ 
immediate ensh flow crisis, mi tl. 
the leaders of the political group: 
the council asking for coatccrcd [ 
efforts to lift the moratorium. j. 


1 r 

Ugandan banks come to aid j 
of stranded students’ debts £. 


by John O’Leary 

An agreement has been reached be- 
tween the Ugandan government ami 
banks aimed at preventing a rep- 
etmon of this year’s financial crisis, 
which left hundreds of students 
stranded in Britain. 

Universities and local authorities 
are still owed thousands of pounds 
for fees and accommodation which 
Ugandan students have been tumble 
to pay because of a freeze on foreign 
currency. The Minister of Educulion, 
on a visit to London earlier in the 
year, promised that bills would he 
pam but a number remain out- 
standing. 

f Ugandan students have been 
told that a new procedure has been 1 

? gr S cd . Wll j l J VI ^ safeguard their 
funds abroad. They will be required 

EL/25SI .U ,th High commissions 
and satisfy them that their academic 
progress has been satisfactory, and in 
return fees will be paid direct to the 
institutions tnvolvetL 

In nfitf* ? Q u H£ flndan Rodents 
n Britain and the Republic of J re . 

land says: This procedure is aimed 


nt assisting students to lu*'i r 
funds transferred from UjA™ 
the minimum of incovcnlcm '^ 
at the same time the countn'-XJ 
like to ensure that the hsnHiw 
foreign currency will be raeiww 
purpose it wits meant for." 

'I ha circular followed repran* 
tions mmle in London by the low 
Kingdom Council for OvcisHsJJj 
dent Affairs, purliculnrly on 
of privately funded studenu.*® 
appeared Iti have the mo« tjjfl 
in obtaining money from ogaw^ 
was tlesigned to minhM» 
among those who feared 
would ho refused permission »iv 
ter for courses nguin while tuns 
main unpaid. 

A number of students 
loans by Ihe Africa 
Trusl to enable them to 
their studies when the supply 'onw 


oian exchange from K ftm P a rLj, D 
up completely. Some ore onWff 


Moderate Tories launch NUS lobby 

bV Paul- FUlthte- VvfV'Vv- ,:v, ;documirii ^ 
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tynesiae ana Weartide, ; ip •; Leeds 1 
npd Leicester and around' Aston 
University. 

Nuclear classes 
at Bradford 

Evening classes on nhclear -war and 
the dangers of nuclear power, are 
being offered' by -Bradford Council 
this autumn to explain why It is not 
providing civil defence.. 

The free courses' on "Nedcar war 
for beginners". "Civil defence • and 
nuclear war" and “Atoms for peace 
- an examination of the., puclear. in- 
dustry" are being organized by Brad- 
ford College in three of their adult: 
education centres. They ure being 
staged alongside evening class staples 
like dressmaking, typewriting, car, 
maintenance ana pottery. ■ 

The decision to mount the three- 
week courses, which will he followed 
up by a ten- week programme. 


by Paul- 

Mb# c ^h^mive L;. iitidenu 
havjj launched u new pressure group 
to ensure they retain a voice inside 
the National Union of Students In 
defiance of their federation which is 
committed to the break-up of the 

The launch of this hew lobby. 
Conservatives inmJS, reveals that 
in e Federation of Conservative . Stu- . 
dents remains deeply divided over 

tii” nus”' - st0 - ^ - j- ,a ’ e: - ; lo *Nl> 
„ ' tost natlnnai conference In 
Sheffield the FCS passed policy com- 
mitting members to withdraw their 
support for. NUS and to campaigri 
Vigorously in favour of disaffiliation 
from the national union. . , 

, The new moderate group however 
is shortly to publish:, a discussion 
document arguing that Tories must 

be committed, io .work within NUS,, 

but that the union is too big; too 
unwieldy, too uhreprejerimiive^and 
too expensive. /' . 

A major .point in the discussion 


dMUmerit be.the need for.NljS' 

■1? Srf: 

ly in a, tlme-of'ecfinrtmip 


puagei . by half. Hardrljne -Tories 
■?«"> 

Mr Paul Goodman, a ieadlng mod- 

2S? H W T h h °/ ,ts u on ^ NUS executive, 
said. There has always been a Con- 
servative voice iq NUS, because? a ' 


fectlQna to fee SDP, which an inter- 
SKS-*"? 'uSJ? studenb 

°u n „io a ns re fK 

S Liberals, opting for joint mcm- 

;p 8 * s*. bJfZrss; 

defected, 000 N0LS member s have 


«««. 


^ like 


tbTsnD v. -^uvuiummee, ro assess 

TJEEA**'* studc i* poimcs. 

*¥*§£1 committee to 
print 50,000 antl-SDP leaflets for 

,Sio^"“ . ,hla ' ip* 4- 

thSfltTrf "S! thmk Hie SDP is a 
pedole are yesterday’s 

.SSno "ftWro? n 9 radical solu- 
on^ the ft - cUn : cnt crisis, Students 
Smfcs? likely to be 5 

If IS i ■ 1 * • 


bonefit from the new . 

bccuuso, hnving left during E- 

Amin’s regime, they eon: ad er^I- 
solf refugees and would not app“ 
the High Commission. £ : 

Pilot course | 
for designers | 

The Technician Education b- 1 
launching the first of a . 

courses designed to meet ^ 
need for technician design _ -j! i 
The courses. J begin. nj»® ^ ;■ 

eight instlfutlons ana rnvo ^ r,. 

work with assignments a 1 1 c.. 

work. They are to be *™ in jj-vkS* ’ft- 
Huddersfield, Leinster, ^ ,j ? 
Preston, South B l n Jj by Loi# ■-. i 
Polytechnics and Deroy ^ 

College. im-MinS 4, K-- 

Devised by TECs WgB 
sign, committee which Ha , ^ p ..... 
to expand the' draw ing A j-:- 
content of existing boua f* tv'- 
grammes, the cou rt es _ A- .. 

Initial approval pc^^Lfce#, 
and will lead to a TEC . 

Ca “We believe 

ideal to meet mdustO^^jMR^; 
technician designers 
will provide students^* 
basic engineering 

practical experience. lictjon^Efe'- 

creative skills, all 

good draughting ability . 
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North American 

‘Fewer students’ 
call at Princeton 


from Olga Wojtos 

lT0 * WASHINGTON 

The number of PhD students urgent- 
ly needs to be reduced throughout 
American universities as attempts 
are also made to maintain the quality 
of postgraduate education, according 
io Dr William Bowen, president of 
Princeton University. 

In his annual report. Dr Bowen 
says the quality of postgraduate 
courses Is arguably the most serious 
Issue of educational policy facing the 
universities. . 

Opportunities for academic em- 
ployment are declining dramatically, 
while postgraduates are faced with 
rising costs and reduced financial 
aid, threatening the continuity of 
scholarship in many fields, Dr 
Bowen states. 

He adds: "Paradoxically, Ameri- 
can unversities are likely to award 
too many PhD degrees in the arts 
and sciences relative to job appor- 
tunities over the next 15 years, while 
at the same time failing to educate 
and place enough truly outstanding 
individuals." 

Policy, Dr Bowen ( suggests, must 
be to avoid stimulating too large a 
quantitative interest in postgraduate 
study, while not discouraging a quali- 
tative interest. 

Dr Bowen predicts there will be 
no major improvement in academic 
employment until the late 1990s. 
American higher education expanded 
rapidly in the 1950s and 1960s, and 
the majority of staff members are 
relatively young. Congress has also 
just raised the compulsory retirement 
age from 65 t6 70. 

Vacant posts will Increasingly be 
frozen as a result of falling rolls. 
VAiiiq enrolment at two year colleges 
\s likely to 'decrease less than at four 
vear institutions, job prospects are 
Weak as these colleges have often 
seemed reluctant to nire postgradu- 
ates, seeing them as overqualified, 


and with less interest in teaching 
than research. 

In some fields, such as chemical 
engineering, the reverse is the case. 
Dr Bowen admits, with the number 
of PhDs falling far short of academic 
and industrial demand. 

But this poses a serious, threat to 
teaching and research, as under- 
graduate engineering students are 
offered attractive and highly paid 
jobs in industry, resulting in a loss of 
tnlented postgraduates. 

In other scientific areas, such as 
mathematical physics, however, or in 
the arts, the situation is grim. “The 
announcement of a single one year 
position in English or History will 
elicit several hundred applications 
from desperate job seekers," Dr 
Bowen says. 

Statistics show a reasonable num- 
ber of placements in arts and social 
' sciences, but Dr Bowen warns that 
they ignore “the fact that many of 
those students who are ’placed’ have 
secured only temporary, part-time or 
fill-in positions, and will be back in 
the market again next year, compet- 
ing for positions ’with all the new 
PhDs then emerging from the gradu- 
ate schools." 

Dr Bowen also notes that the 
number of Federal fellowships has 
fallen sharply; the National Science 
Foundation,' noted for its support of 
the most promising students in the 
sciences, engineering and social sci- 
ences, has reduced its number of 
fellowships by three quarters over 
the past decade. 

The few remaining governmental 
fellowships are virtually all in the 
scientific and health-related fields. 
There is essentially no support for 
PhDs in the artsi humanities and 
social sciences.. 

There has been a simultaneous 
drop in privately funded fellowships, 
ana last year Princeton postgraduates 
alone were obliged to borrow $1.2m 
(£640,000). . 



Too full a house for dinner at Princeton? 


But while the drop in support has 
reduced the overall incentive for 
further studv; Dr Bowen notes that 
it is often the best prospective post- 
graduates who choose other careers, 
and adds: “The largest question 
raised by the possible disappearance 


arship and teaching in this country." 

Most basic research. Dr Bowen 
says, is done in universities, by staff 
working with able postgraduates. 
These courses cannot.bft turned on 
and off at will; they thrive only 
through succeeding generations of 
students bringing in new perspectives 
and ideas. 

“One of the most serious dangers 


is (hat cutbacks in programmes will 
occur more or less across the board, 
with the result (hat we will end up 
with roughly the same number of 
programmes as we have now, but 
with cncli limping along at a level 
that is hard to defend from the 
standpoint of either educational 
values or a sensible allocation of 
resources." Dr Bowen says. 

Princeton, he feels, is in a particu- 
larly invidious position. It hns been 
very selective in establishing post- 
graduate courses, having none or the 
usual professional schools such as 
taw’, medicine orV education: This 
makes it doubly difficult to choose 
subjects which can be cut. 

There will be a variety of re- 
sponses from the different universi- 


ties, says Dr Bowen, and this should 
be welcomed. 

However, he warns that institu- 
tions should not simply decide to 
leave difficult decisions to others, 
although this will be templing. Large 
PhD courses confer prestige on a . 
university, and attract staff. “The 
natural interest of universities in 
appropriating such benefits inevitably 
discourages necessary reductions in 
the overall number of graduate stu- 
dents." Dr Bowen adds. 

However, while universities can 
help by rationalizing courses, Dr 
Bowen feels that the shape of the 
future very much depends on what is 
done or not done by government and 
private donors. 

He believes it is right to look to 
them for help. “Graduate education 
provides benefits to the larger so- 
ciety that are dearly national in charac- 
ter. Thus it is appropriate for the 
Federal government and those 
foundations, corporations, and indi- 
viduals that take the broadest out- 
look to come to conscious decisions 
as to what they believe ought to 
happen and what roles they should 

Bowen rejects determining 
postgraduate work by projected 
manpower needs - these, he says, 
ure often notoriously off target, par- 
ticularly at a time of changing tech- 
nologies. "I believe the best 
approach is to provide attractive in- 
centives for limited numbers of very 
capable candidates to pursue ad- 
vanced work at those universities best 
suited to their educational needs." 

He suggests the model of fel- 
lowships offered by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation, “portable" national 
fellowships awarded on the basis of 
merit which allow successful candi- 
dates to attend the universities of 
‘ their choice. 

Dr Bowen notes there are en- 
couraging signs, with fellowships on 
these lines already being- offered by 
three foundations, including the . 
Andrew Mellon Foundation,. ■'Those 
•pf us convinced of rhe jong term 
Importance of sustaining qualify in 

! ;i-aduale programmes need to work 
larder, however, to explain the 
seriousness of the immediate situa- 
tion to other foundations." 


School go-ahead from 
Bar Association 


Tax cut provision will 
boost charity gifts 


from P. E. Burke 

. , TULSA, OKLAHOMA 

rovis'onal accreditation was granted 
RJJf !. aw school of Oral Roberts 
University of Tulsa by the American 
nar Association at its annual dele- 
BJto meeting In New Orleans. Tills 
A*** lh e first law graduates 
in , Ma y 1982 will be able to 

n™t >stat i C bar examinations and to 
practise law. 

wffnn# 011 wil1 avoid the lawsuit 
ich ORU was planning against the 
P^oua refusals of 


ii win enrol oniy 
^anstians who are prepared to con- 
ara fry Relief in writing. The 
had also been critical of the 
SS , U C 2 which ORU had with its 
staff rta “ a,ld the of the to]#* 

ik ?« voice Vote of the approval at 
JS h New Orleans meeting- was de- 
scribed by the oru representative 
... to® ^escendo 6f a tidal wave of 
PP? rt \ However^ the official vote 
favour of provisional 
■‘Meditation was 147 to 127. ORU 


may seek permanent accreditation in 
three years; until then it can be 
considered on probation. 

It seemed that the lawyers’ rever- 
sal hinged on a legal point. ABA 
standards of accreditation incorpor- 
ate the principles of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 passed by the Johnson 
administration. There Is provision 
within the act to allow faculty hiring 
by religion-affiliated schools that 
favour believers and practitioners of 
that institution’s faith. A revision 
now extends that provision to in- 
clude student recruitment. 

“The Congress of American Jews 
was very supportive of our position,” 
Dr Charles Kothe, dean of the law 
school of ORU, said in Tulsa im- 
mediately after the decision. ‘ 

He added; “We are getting . palls 
right now. from students, we should 
Have at least 50 students' in the new 1 
class, and I have no qualms what- 
soever in predicting that by next year 
we shall have the full complement of 
100 students.” 

This is not surprising as most 
established law schools are fylLand 
are having to refuse applicants. 


There is one benefit which higher 
education may reap from President 
Reagan's financial polities. 

In the sweeping legislation of 
America’s largest tax cut is a provi- 
sion which education officials say will 
stimulate charitable contributions to 
universities and colleges. 

The new measure means that any- 
one will be able to make a deduction . 
for gifts to .charities, which includes 
educational institutions. Until now, 
the only people able to write off 
such contributions have been the 
nlinority who fill in a complicated 
income tax form listing all their de- 
ductions. 

The joint committee on taxation 
estimates that this could mean 
$5 ,000m (£2i700m) more for Amen- 
can charities during the five years it 
Will take the tax plan , to t?p. phased 

However, the maximum deduction 
at the beginning of the schepie is a 
mere $100, although this liirtil will 
have disappeared by 1986. 

There is also a clause raising the 
deduction allowable for gifts of 
equipment . to colleges and univers- 
ities and there are further tax incen- 


tives for industry to sponsor 
academic research, with firms receiv- 
ing a 25 per cent credit for filnds 
earmarked for higher education pro- 
jects. 

The legislation further includes a 
moratorium until next year on a tax 
on fringe benefits which include the 
free tuition universities and colleges 
normally give the children of mem- 
bers of staff. 

The Charitable Tax Deduction Bill 
was introduced by Senators Daniel ; 
Moynihan and Bob Pa'ckwood, and 
academics’ gratitude is not likely to 
extend to forgiving them for another 
bill they have introduced which 
seems to be finding considerable 
favour with President Reagan. 

This is the Tuition Tax Credit Bill 
which is likely to be proposed to 
Congress next year, Duiing his elec-, 
tion campaign, the President backed 
the proposal, which would allow stu- 
dents or their parents a credit of up 
to $500 a year. 

It is virtually certain that this 
would be followed by further cuts In 
student loans and grants, and one . 
government official confided that the 
bill was tremendously popular in 





Proposed bill to finance educational benefits for GIs 


for Rr» ^ °* Questional benefits 
incenitf^W be P ro Poscd as an 
U? m en to join the 

Army add Marine Corps, 
to J ™?™ vrould enable reoruits 
lion fill t0 . further or v higher educa- 
Ki. fnw ^ ed . .fee military ser- 

decS 6 ^togon, which has still to 


200 T e unped forces; by 

lirt e ’^,^ er toe next five years, in 
voiced -i administration's 

..^d totenuon to> rearm America. 

'•'} *>'> v •>. ryj 
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Mr Lawrence Korb, the Assistant 
Secretary of Defence for Manpower, 
said anyone joining the services re- 
ceived some educational benefits, 
but that the proposed scheme would 
rive the best package , to those who 
went where the services' needed them 
most. The Army tradmonally ha? 
more recruiting problems than the 
Navy end Air Pored. • 

Both the Navy anp Air Force gave 
hifih level technical training, Mr 
Korb said, and gave reerdite market- 
able skills. But those m Army or 
Marine combat units learned no such 


skill unless they were sent to college. 

Previous GI. bills have primarily 
been a reword for those already in 
the forces, and who have usually 
been drafted. The proposed bill 
would encourage volunteers to the 
Army - there is a general wariness 
of a return to the draft, although it 
has some strong backing, and If the 
bill does reach Congress, it is eeftain 
to be opposed as being too expensive. 

But if the bill is passed, with gov- 
ernment-guaranteed student loans of 
$5,000 (£2,700) now going only to 
students Who can show need, it 


seems likely that the Army will have 
little difficulty in achieving its re- 
cruiting targets. 

The Army has been providing 
medical' scholarships for the past 
nine years to. encourage doctors to 
serve in the forces, and this year, has 
achieved its full quotn of recruits for 
the first time. * 

There is some concern among 
academics that students are joining 
up because they have no alternative 
way of financing themselves through 
medical school as a result of cuts in 
student grant and loan budgets. 


Nixon: opposition 

Nixon library 
causes row 

A row has erupted at Duke Uni- 
versity over proposals to build a 
□residential Horary on campus for 
former President Richard Nixon. 

It has been the practice for half a 
century for institutions connected 
with a former president to build a 
library for his personal papers. Mr 
Nixon is a graduate of Duke's law 
school. 

. Mr Terry Sanford, president of 
Duke University, has already con- 
tacted Mr Nixon, .who is said to have 
shown a very strong interest in the 
proposal. 

However, there is considerable 
opposition to the move from many 
staff members, particularly from the 
history department, some of whose 
members feel the library would 
effectively be a monument gtorifytag 
a president driven from office for his 
part in the Watergate scandal. 
Others simply say the papers would 
not be particularly valuable. 
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from John Goulter 

CHRISTCHURCH 
New Zealand's associate minister of 
finance, Mr Warren Cooper, has 
< attacked the country’s academics, 
saying that there are too many of 
them and that New Zealand can ill 
afford them. 

Mr Cooper aimed his initial com- 
ments at those who appear on tele- 
, vision current affairs programmes, 
whose naivety “never censed to 
amaze" him. 

"They are usually known for their 
anti-government views. Few of these 
so-called experts have ever risked n 
dollar exposing their earnings to the 
vicissitudes of the marketplace,' 1 lie 
said. 

The minister said that professors 
I lead a charmed life, with a title 
iver-awes most people and a 

[ £46 81)0 ran8 ' n8 fr0m £3 ' l00 ° lo 
, “I think we have got too many. 

I We could afford them when our 
. terms of trade were favourable be- 
fore two oil shocks and the chronic 


deficit. Bui some may fiml (hat they m-t m t| lc p • j, 

will I be rcmiiml in pn.ro ilrcnirolros si.m.1 dcnlwwiC . 

scepticism 

Ihe unironjlics of New , k ,„ m,,X" ?n ° f ^ M JWgHVMIU 

their contribution to solving the .min... ...... „' n the mJ 

problems of inflation. iinoinplny* 
ment. and social ills is negligible. Mr 
Cooper said. 

Dr David Mitchell, national presi- 
dent of the Association of University 
Teachers said that Mr Coopers com- 
ments were a cause fur grave con- 
cern. They showed serious mis- 
apprehensions about the univeisitv 
system. 

Not only do university pmfessois 
in general have much lower salaries 
than their peers in comparable coun- 
tries, but also the whole university 
systeni is relatively cheap to operate, 
he said. “It costs much less in New 
Zealand to educate an - undergradu- 
ate than it docs for example in Ihe 
United Kingdom or Australia.” 

Dr Mitchell said it was unclear 
whether Mr Cooper meant liis com- 
ments to apply to all academies or 


Well-forged links that 
should outlive the 


Invention, mother of necessity 


Soviet Jewish scientists lose 
! postgraduate status 
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In our continuing series on 
industry and higher educa- 
tion, Clive Cookson discov- 
ers in the United States a 
collaboration of which 
European nations are 
understandably envious 


ranging dev'ces, Valery Soifcr 145? StoMaX ° vertones 

permission to emigrate on accost of AttraMta ? "WjCommMya - Higher 
the alleged secret nature ofthjir ZSlE? Commission (VAK). 

ta ® re ason . for Mr Fuks- a neJ'S^S VAK was ^ ven 
Rabinovich being refused is St f f . coaduct - m whEh it 

known. am J** clearly laid down that higher 

From a practical point of view the o?TS. Sh h' ^warded not only 

deprivation should do the three no 2h.iS? J as,s u ^ academic com- 

Harm as they are already barrSd SSS*,u bul shou,d n,so lfl kc into 
from academic employment Indeed, o?S? a^plicSm 1 *" ptrfllk * 1 ntti ‘ ude 


A 2i -year-old Czech philosophy stu- 

SSl o„' K n h 8 held » J'il 

tEOnl Uni °n ot i>iudents m 
Czech em!Ly? n 

M.te^ d 0 K ofth6s,s; 

ft seems dear to us that thp 
Czechs are tryidg to pass their own 
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School leaven! 
benefit best 
from budget 

from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The Australian government's Iffl 
hudget lins brought little cheer lode 
higher education ooniDaik t 
Although total direct oatlsi a 
education nre estimated to rise bll 
per cent to A$3,255m, (Il&j I 
"'J'ycrsjtics and colleges of sfnaad 
education have gained link. /. 

The hudget continues die pw f 
nient's umphasis on todinfcaf 1 1 i 
further education and on school 1 
work trunsitiun programmst 'ftrfl- ; 
ample programmes aimedJf/i^ 1 
people who liave left or 
leave schmil early will costo* 
mated A$35m (t 17.5m) in W* 
Private schools will also benefit tws 
a ASI24m rise in their 

bringing Commonwealth espetg* 

on private schools to nearly Afl*» 
# £245m). , 

Universities and colleges 
vanceil educiition will receive V p [,. 
coni more in recurrent ttpew* 
in 1982 than in 1981 and anew 
A$4m (£2m) to help replace ^ 
dated equipment. But the 
does not match cost increases 
inflation. 'Hie allocations to n$j« 
cducnliun Institutions will setlJJ 

Pnikh~'r7;^"‘ B . “ ,s 01 . l " , . n ,n luuz, the I 8«»wth and, in fact, the g 
ates Accn ? s a ? d Youn 8 Gradu- H<ij>cs to save money by amalp^ 
ates Association of Gront ifritnin, ils !mu 1,1 *— M — •“ ••*«•»« ™idnpanesfr 


Protests have also come from the 
new independent Students' Union in 
gtek g? NZS, which wns ™ BU '" 

Po^h” SaW. 1 ! 1 L »y/. 'he 


well * nTC “nitun, Us 

unions other European student 

.Miss Cvrckovn was Jniiiniiv 

mZ and' 1 breakln8 I 5 

tanons and over-staying in Poland 
-nTh S t h h e esT n 'hi nt ° C0Urt oar,,er t!ds 

monin uiese charges were dronned 

-Sfls o c „ oi ss asiis- 


mg 30 colicges while raising ant* 
1 mated A$4m in postgraduatt &■ 
Overseas students will find that w 
ure contributing to the goveronw 
ift expenditure. W 


efforts to lint 

Is 

from ^ASl. 700’ to 


''"wun in irilllb v Apbimii— ■ 

charges will rise by nn average®^ 
per cent from jwrtjfcv 
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to comrol 


took office in March 1977 » 
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range ironi n^i.fuu »" ■- 
(£850 to £1.250) depending » 
course of study. 

Science and technolow wi j* fl 
16 per cent Increase, wlnpnii 
government's expenditure » S 
areas to AS427m (£2l6.5m)-JJ 
GSIRO, Australia’s biggest (g 
organization will gel ,„id 
(£96m), an I I per cent JK 

S ear, more than A$»n J* 1 ®) 
eing spent, outside the ^ 
budget on the Australian 
Animal Health laboratory, , ^ 
built for the CSIRO at 
Victoria. Another A$7m 
be spent on a new laborntor 
ilex for the Division of;U 


IV 


fe't 


K^SSStai n .°^? again Sab£. thC Upper House v the jSijyfi 

controversy' growing 


plex for the Division oi 
Technology in Melbourne. 

Continuing Australia’s mj^T, ^ 
the relatively unknown iv ^ 
Southern Ocean marine scWj 
covernment has flPP rovea -.J^ 
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government has apP ru ’^“. r J I ,iiofl 
AS 11m (£5.5m) fof i" 

of CSIRO marine 
Hobart. The complex will 
scientific and siipport jit 0* 


new . 

search ship, and a 
(£15m) from industry conWWPT 
to its research proj ecls - 
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Europeans have always envied the 
dose links between American uni- 
versities and industry. Even in the 
early 1970s when the academic busi- 
ness relationship was at an historic 
low point, an DECD comparative 
study of research systems pointed to 
the American success in developing 
productive contacts between the two 
sectors, and the UK working oarty 
on universities and industrial re- 
search in 1970 also praised the 
"tradition of close collaboration" in 
the United States. 

But, in the eyes of many Amer- 




each other were exacerbated by the 
new political tension between con- 
servative businessmen and liberal/ 
radical faculty and students. 
Academic contacts with industry had 
in any case become gradually weaker 
during the 1950s and 1960s as the 
Oovemment poured more and more 
federal funds into higher education 
and. .research,- leaving universities 
with less incentive to solicit grants 
and contracts from companies. The 
gulf between applied research, fi- 
rrancad by companies and performed 
in their own laboratories, and basic 
research, financed by the Govern- 
ment and carried out in universities, 
was growing wider and wider. 

. THe crisis passed, however, and 
since the early 1970s coporations and 
unjverenies have been mending their 
old links and forging new ones. The 
tint spectacular symbol of the new 
spirit of cooperation was the 1975 
agreement by the Monsanto com- 
E?, ny w! 0 23m over 12 years 

|or. biomedical research at Harvard 
University, in exchange for the right 
^ a( j“ ramcrc ialize any discoveries 

n.5fl PaSt Jfeflr 0r 80 haS Seel1 8 
particular surge in direct corporate 

jonsorshjp or academic research, 
along the same general lines as the 
Havard-Monsanto deal. Notable ex- 
amples are a 10-years, $8m combus- 
S. res f arc l* programme at the Mas- 
feetts Institute of Technology, 
funded by Exxon,, and a five-year, 
donation by Dupont to establish 
h,.,!:!"’ t genetics Department at 
Havard Medici School. 

t V? I ? w ' n § up agreements of this 
fh?. - a Hrtush business. Of course 
r«.J n ,i Versit y wants t0 minimize Ihe 
strict Ions pn the academic freedom 
imn’ 8 ^“archers, and to give the 
BES° n that the work will be 
directed, towards the general 
?„ 1 ance ®® n t of knowledge and' the 
a 5® erm p nl of mankind. But the 
ifzUi^ring company is after iong- 
S ^ rama Frial bertefits. 

agreement usually guaran- 
researchers’ right to publish 
liip™f Tesu l8 , freely in the snentific 
aM^!u re ’ aftor. a- short' delay. td en- 
la them to be patened. The cora- 
fbc, right to exploit the 
patents commercially.' 

-Jfe ^ Ur 8 e corporate, funding for 
npfitf' ? 1C J^arch Brings obvious be- 
S? 0 both sides: Universities re- 
^ore mopey, welcome at any 
Rpf oo an ^ particularly now that the 
ha„if- !! . administration is cutting 
^ federal, support for research 
sain i. ,8her ; e fMcatiori. Companies 
at a “J?* 55 to laboratory discoveries 
reseamk e ^ep the: > gap between 
pSft and ' profitable industrial 
u Becoming narrower 
f»J3 1^.01. most glamorous 
^^bipte^inology "arid mic 

m ° st universities and 
QS . f ac«lty members within then 


seen happy to accept increased 
corporate sponsorship, there is some 
concern within and outside academe 
about the potential perils. One is 
that the spirit of undirected academic 
research could be damaged if too 
many university scientists are work- 
ing on projects whose direction is 
influenced, however subtly, by their 
industrial sponsors. 

A quite different sort of objection 
has been voiced by a few politicians 
and Government officials, who are 
beginning to accuse companies of 
skimming the cream off a body of 
research paid for by the American 
taxpayer. This argument has been 
used more forcefully against the 
West German chemical firm of 
Hoechst, which is giving the Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital. Har- 


vard's premier teaching hospital 
$58m to set up a molecular biology 
department. The same criticism, 
though without its zenophobic tinge, 
applies to US companies that put 
millions of dollars into university 
laboratories whose research activities 
are financed primarily by the Federal 
'Government. 

However, the critics are in a 



prec 

boom in corporate sponsorship will 
continue a new tax incentive for 
companies to support research in 
universities, which congress included 
in the tax bill it passed this summer, 
will help the process along. 


There is a lot of room for growth, 
try still pays for only 3.5 per 
cent of all American university re- 


It is a common, and probably justifi- 
able. complaint thnt while Britain 
produces some of tile best basic re- 
search discoveries in the world, we 
arc among the worst nations at ex- 
ploiting our own initiatives. Our im- 

E rcssive list of Nobel prize winners 
acks the first notion, while the de- 
cline of our industrial production, 
and its share of world markets, sup- 
ports the second. 

Yet pinpointing the causes for this 
disparity has proved to be a hard job 
for anyone concerned with the sur- 
vival of British industry. If nothing 
else it is difficult not to believe that 
a major problem is simply the gener- 
al lack of motivation in this country 
to the principle of turning ideas into 
money. 

Certainly, those who attempt such 
basic commercial considerations find 
matters anything but plain sailing. At 
universities there are many who will 
testify to the horrors of attempting 
to turn what appears to be a good 
idea into a product which might 
make money for both its inventor 
and its developer. 

And for these academic en- 
trepeneurs, a favourite bite noir is 
the National Research Development 
Corporation, newly combined with 
the National Enterprise Board to 
form the British Technology Group, 
and which is often held up as the 
ultimate in bureaucratic inertia. 

Not surprisingly, it is a view firmly 
rejected by the NRDC itself. “If you 
took a poll of all university scientists 
then you would find that most think 

J uite highly of us", claimed Dr 
ames Cain, managing director of 
the corporation. “It is only a small, 
vociferous elements that makes the 
most noise. The more successful sci- 
entists are not interested in doing 
that.’’ 

Yet a look at the statistics reveals 
that the unsuccessful are in anything 
but the minority. In its 30-year his- 
tory, the corporation has received 
more than 40,000 ideas. At least half 
of these have come from private In- 
ventors who in general sdem to be a 
rather eralic lot, many coming from 
various “institutions” and who often 
dwell on the well worn themes of 
perpetual motion or anti-gravity de- 
vices. 

Of the remaining 20,000 or so, 
most are submitted from generally 
respectable sources - in particular 


Robin McKie on the 
role of the National 
Research Development 
Corporation 


universities. Even so only about 
quarter nre taken any further by cor- 
poration officials. And a general lack 
of inventiveness is only one criteria 
for rejection. 

Other principal reasons include the 
general lack of commercial utility of 
the proposed new product; the ab- 
sence of potential markets, insignifi- 
cant novelty in its design: and the 
inability to give it any proper protec- 
lion when preparing a patent for its 
production. 

• This leaves only 5.000 which the 
NRDC has taken up since its forma- 
tion in 1949. These have been de- 
veloped to various stages of sophis- 
tication. but still only l.OUO nn\ 


inve 

actually been adopted by industry. 

And taking the process of distilla- 
tion even further, only about 2U0 of 
(he 1,000 linvc actually generated 
any income for a company sufficient- 
ly interested in an innovation to tnke 
it beyond the most rudimentary de- 
velopment stage. That menus (hut 
front a starting point of 40.UU0 only 
200 - about one in 2110 - hove ever 
produced cash for firms - and mak- 
ing money is not the same as making 
profits, for often development costs 
can far outstrip the cash returns. 

In all it is a rather harsh picture, 
far removed from the imnge of 
academics beavering away to provide 
British industry with Ihe basic in- 
novative discoveries which it can 
directly transform into commercial 
products. Of course, there ure many 
other routes open to industrially 
minded academics - consultancy 
work, directorship?, or university in- 
itiatives such as limited companies or 
industrial units — so it would 
unrealistic to totally dismiss - (he 1 
effect of university researchers on 
commerce. 

Turning a good idea into an inven- 
tion and a product is clearly , a diffi- 
cult, lengthy and frustrating business 
whether it begins in industry or in nn 
university laboratory. And on top of 
the delays and cosh problems, Ihe 


hapless inventor also faces the diffi- 
culty nf patent legislation. 

In the case of major companies, 
this can be considerable headache, 
for patents only provide protection 
in Britain for 20 years. Uiven that 
developments needed to prepare a 
product for market readiness can re- 
quire, as we have seen, almost 10 
years - half the patent life - then 
firms arc frequently left with only 
limited periods in which they can 
recoup losses and make any profits. 

For the university inventor, some 
help is, available - from the NRDC - 
which provides the legal expertise to 
turn tlic equations and hardware into 
legally defined paperwork. This is 
oFien crucial, for properly worded 
patents can make all the difference 
in defending the use of u product 
throughout the world. 

“In Ihe end most Ideas will fail, 
even if taken on board by us, but 
that is the name of the game”, said 
Dr Cain. “It is the same with indus- 
try, but our rate in the end must be 
higher than theirs for they do not 
have to satisfy shareholders." 

Nevertheless, the NRDC, by 
charging between 3 to 7 per cent 
roy allies on sides nf inventions do- 


»yn 

vc loped by them, has operated at a 
profit for the past 10 years, and has 
repaid the original cash which it bur- 


Belgium 
chases fresh 
fields and 


search, worth about $288m a year. 

At MIT the proportion is an excep- 
tionally high 10 per cent. 

It would however be misleading to 
present research as the main area In 
which industry supports higher 

education in the Unjtea States. Total 
corporate contributions to colleges 

ana universities amount to about . 

$758m a year. So less than a quarter njiStlirCS I1GW 
is direct funding of research. ^ 

Most of the money represents 

general philanthropic giving, tor pur- 
poses such as student scholarships, 
library improvements, capital grants 
and gifts to institutions' endowments. 


Ten miles north-west of Brussels 
cows graze peacefully in the lush 
pastures' of Meise-Wolverton and re- 
cent demonstrations by angry local 
Flemish farmers emphasize that this 
is the way (hey want to keep it.; 

Because of the continual knife- 
edge balance of a succession bf 
national Government coalitions, it is 
likely that the < political pressure of 
these fanners will succeed. But. be^ 
cause Belgian politics and Belgian 
bureaucracy are notoriously coimdex 
and slow-moving, the roadside 
hoarding and the thick black line 
which encircles this farmland on the 
Regional Planning Authority’s map 
will continue for some time yet to 
identify this as one of Belgium s first 
Industrial Research Parks. 

This park one of six so far 
established - was the outcome of 
many years of discussion between 
central, regional and local govern- 
ment and the universities in the early 
1970s. The' idea was that a series of 
these parks would be set up specifi- 
cally to attract new research-oriented 
Industrial units wherein technological 
development would be fostered in 
direct co-operation with specified 
universities. Foreign investment was 
particularly sought, and it was to be 
the task of each of (he universities to 
whom particular parks were "allo- 
JTllKlMwd involvement rated" 'to advlte the authorities con- 
/ ^dinriiKtnS managera in high- cemed upon the suitability of pro- 
of "ttfS really sDecial jects submitted. For their part, cen- 

tral and local governments were to 
provide loW-cost land, relaxed plan- 


They are the same range of causes 
for which non-profit foundations and 
wealthy individuals give money to 
universities. . 

One, reason why America derives 
so. much.- general . financial .support 
from industry Is (hat business execu- 
tives play an important role as col- 
lege and university trustees. The 
board of (lay trustees is the gov- 
erning body of an American uiu- 
versity and its members take part in 
the life of the institution In a way 
that has no counterpart in Europe. 

Trustees make the major policy 
derisions about the institutions fu- 
ture ; they can in theory overrule the 
president and his staff on almost any 
matter; they raise moriey for the 
univerisity, pften from there ■own 
pockets and those of their companies 
and (heir friends; and many of them 
take part in the institutions social, 
academic and sporting life. Because 
of their connections, their personal 
qualities and their weaUh. buriness 
leaders are very much in demand as 
trustees and frequently they s erVe as 
chairmen of governing boards. 

More than the research arrange- 



rowed to begin oparatlons. 

Perhaps more of these profits 
could be pluughcd buck into de- 
veloping products, though this hardly 
seems realistic given the already very 
high failure rate. A more realistic 
criticism of the corporation might be 
thut ils officials, trained to spot the 
unusual and the potentially lucrative, 
could easily become conditioned to 

f lick up only the most obvious and 
ikely money-spinners, and lose the 
imaginative insights required to high- 
light the improbable but nevertheless 
highly profitable inventions. 

That arguement applies iusr as 
well to British industry, which Is af- 
ter all crucially limited by 'the fm- 
. aginqliorj and. r insights ..orrits qw ft 
senior managers.' These Individuals 
together with those in Govern ment 
posts such as (he NRDC, really con- 
trol our commercial, and technolo- 
gical future and it is the effective 
quality of this manpower which in 
the end decides the shape and direc- 
tion of our production, industry and 
wealth. 


of Dr. Mortelman’s Research Park 
dossiers is an indication. But he 
agreed, ..in a recent interview, that 
this must essentially be a long-term 
development. Thus a typical Amer- 
ican client interested in establishing a 
European location for a new indus- 
trial venture may begin by consider- 
ing some 18 sites all over Europe, of 


er ^dralion that is the really special 
feauue of the industry/u^vereUy re- 
lationship in the United States. 


Dr Mbrlelnwiu: responsible for de- 
velppnrent 

ning restrictions, tax atid rating con- 
cessions- and major investment incen- 
tives, particularly where local em- 
ployment was also stimulated as a 
result of one of these developments. 

No sooner, was the ink dwon the 
final official decision in 1978 than 
Ihe universities went into action. The 
(Dutch language) Free Univeristy of 
Brussels was typically quick off the 
mark with production of a five- 
language illustrated colour brochure 
ana the appointment of a research 
chemist t Dr. C. Mortelmans, ns spe- 
.dal assistant to the rector with re- 
sponsibility for (lie .development of 
tne two university pnrks and de- 
velopment of industrial contacts. 

The search activity was stepped 
up. Dr, Mortelmans Hew to America 
and Japan to make contacts directly 
with prospective industrialists lo 
"sell” the .virtues of a Brussels In- 
dustrial Research Park location. The 
outcome of this hard-headed busi-<- 
ne&s-like approach 1 .:' to academic 
development seems to be producing 
positive results if the growing. mauiia- 


trial venture may begin by consider- 
ing some 18 sites all over Europe, of 
which Ihe Brussels option may in- 
itially be favoured - not on grounds 
of tax concessions - but purely on its 
geographical proximity to« markets 
and transport. As Dr. Mortelmans 
pointed out, without profits, the fis- 
cal incentives carry no weight, and 
profits depend more upon the ser- 
vices wbicn Brussels in general, and 
the Free University in particular, can 
offer. 

In the meantime, as in Holland, 
closer links between existing industry 
and the Belgian universities are 
being actively encouraged at a 
national level by the parallel de- 
velopment of industrial “transfer 
points”. These comprise institutional- 
ized channels through which indust- 
rial researchers and industrial mana- 
gers can familiarize themselves with 
the facilities which the universities 
can offer and, no less important, 
through which university staffs can 
discuss new industrial developments 
and gain practical experience of in- 
dustrial research and administrations. 

Like the Dutch, who have recently 
committed some £IOm of public 
money to subsidizing a national 
chain of permanent industrial "trans- 
fer paints" in certain universities, the 
Belgians are optimistic about the 
potential long-term build-up of re- 
senreh activity and the widening of 
research experience which such regu- 
lar and purposeful contact between 
industry And the universities: is 
bringing. ; /• - .. 

, ’• ' , f T 

. ' ' Lionel Cohen 
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It is ironic that the Federation of 
Conservative Students finds itself 
sailing through some of the roughest 
water ever during the 5Qih 
anniversary of its foundation. The 
past 10 months have seen the waves 
rising particularly high with open 
warfare between the moderate 
“wets” and hard-line “arids"; multi- 
plying allegations and rumours over 
the "bussing” of bogus delegates for 
crucial conference votes and links 
with extreme right-wing groups; all 
compounded recently by the threat 
of significant defections to (he Social 
Democratic Party. 

The federation was founded in 
1931 by John Buchan, colonel, in- 
telligence director, politician, nnd 
author of more than 50 novels in- 
cluding The Thirty-Nine Steps, as a 
conveyor belt to move good universi- 
ty Tories into the Conservative Party 
ranks. Since then students have be- 
come full citizens voting at 18. and 
the FCS has spread with Conserva- 
• live associations nourishing in all 
higher education centres. Surprising- 
ly perhaps, the FCS now lists a num- 
ber of polytechnics among its new 
strongholds, including Leeds and 
City. 

Since the 1960s, the federation 
along with the rest of the student 
movement lias become increasingly 7 
politically active. In the Iasi five t 


A rift on the right 
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movement lias become increasingly ■ 

politically active, in the last rive raul Flather reports on the battle between ‘wets’ 

Federation of Conservative Students WetS 

niOOd of the country, it now Claims nnnearpH in 9 


and ‘arids’ in the 


songs were sung ai n Pa iT^ s ' 
;»»<■• con | ere nee session 
b >’ dispute tiver who 
»/cd a delegate's car ThctH 
1 .was abusive, s 
aggressive. mi ,ki„g the Nlfi: D> 11 ’ 
poMhvelv eosv. Th P „ ^ ' 

Nonli London' l'oly tC c hn r f P ^ 
Mir I need allegedly revenSl.?^ 
iween local TcS m e S' ng 
British Movement . mbei * ^ fc 
I iunlly. tile recent h i • 
«Bhi loading Youne /vS 4 *' 
Has opened (he 

tie feel ions and u slrenEihcn? t 

enmeiu student Stfe 6 
l,K ’ lo 'V r 'Mht. Ofcourse&P ■■ 
'n;my. ;u H | forced t« foLK"? ' 
cause their plans wcrc\2 b ft^ 

example, ordered fhe Fcffin 
the story am! make no sta^ : 

A I Hus indicates that the m 
needs to set about pollshinj JSj 
image over the ne« 1 2 
ymic ung readily admitted ft ? 

I nn l.inaere, the new chairmSp I- 
elect it a i confirmed the suweSi 

! « . K federation. “We 
^another confc rence like^j 
•t eri n! ,,cnviscvve wll ceased 

. credible organization. AI) the pit-. 

sptu? cxac,iy bMn «4 


He promises things will 
rent at the hnlf-yenny con] 
Sussex next week. For one 


is will be m 
iy conferees c 


13 f 500 making it on paper the largest 
student grouping. 

The FCS has gradually taken u 
larger role at conferences of the 
National Union of Students. But in- 
ternally it has been arguing about 
whether to reform the NUS from 
within, to make it more democratic 
and cheaper, or from the outside. 
TTiis perhaps more than anything di- 
\jdes l be wets - who. claim they are 
the defenders of .One Nation Conser- 
vatism. from the arids who have 
even attacked Mrs Thatcher for 
being soft. 

The primary function performed 
l ? |™J FCS, sometimes qua inf ly 


sr* «ra.pss a tat fcaant 

AWftita: 
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In the preface Mr Carlisle acknow- 
ledges that the FCS is far more ac- 
tive. far more pervasive, and reaches 
a far wider audience than it did in 
his day. “With the threat of the 
extreme left looming large and the 
retreat by others into the sands of 
Social Democracy it is important as 
ever that . the sound of moderate 
commonsense. Conservatism is heard 
m all walks of life,” he says. Unin- 
tentionally perhaps he has summed 
up the current crisis faced by the 
rede ration, caused bv five inter- 
locking developments fn the past l.t 

mnnlhe ■ 
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ad o l 'e«ence, • First, the ^atd-lihers gained con- 

MdonHl r rt b h C ^rd P t Sli 8b0ard the , T° l of the federation for the first 
“ r ! Tla * . ’ . dme last year. ThO long left-of- 

8 ° OC li Edw ar ^ Heath centre tradition was finally broken in 
• SiC i eBd iI* and l t ree Cabinet a dramatic duel at Loughborough 
cXFtef fo ™ er officers: Mark when Peter Young, freshTom his 
SeC S ry) R-S aS ^-publicized arrfst in la ad and 
TTra^^ i?" Blffan v ? , I ,ohc att& ck on the NUS in the 

and TO vice-chairman in' defunct Nowf magazine, beat the 

Ster Uu ? ior moderat f torch bearer, Anna Soub- 

• ,The TUC disputes committee is to <■ ■ _ 1 " — 

! /y-ta sort out .a row .between fwo . 

caching unions oyer allegations of . • llll 

willing in Northern Ireland col- 


prior to Young are significantly 
among the eight who have just de- 
fected to the SDP. 

Secondly, the office of chairman 
has been invested with increasing au- 
thority. becoming under Young more 
like a general-secretaryship. The post 
is a sabbatical, and in the hands of a 
determined leader was used to issue 
a T-u- rI J sta temenls and policies. 

Thirdly, the old detente inside the 
tederation was replaced by a frac- 
tious nnd very public cold war be- 
tween milder uies and hardliners. The 
rqw oyer student loans brought mat- 
55” J 0 a h ? Hd lm winter. Young and 
Ws atipporters put out a policy 3 0cq . 
ment In favour of loans knowing it 
contravened current FCS policy The 
* ets - te clu j!'ng Chris Bones and 
Mark Wooding on the NUS execu- 
tlve were left isolated, and significant 

disaffected 11 * 6 mera ! ,ersl,i P were left 

NiT5 C ro SP f il dee P eaed Ht this year’s 
NUS ronference when the moderates 

Uy embarr ? ssed b y the tnc- 
tlCS 01 Younc. wearmo armn 


valving 30 students, drew sharp 
words from both parly chairman 
Lord Thorneycrofi and Junior 
Education Minister Baroness Young. 
At this year's FCS conference the 
sp it became a gulf, with conference 
littered with leaked documents pur- 
porting to show how groups were 
seaetly being disloyal to the FCS. 

Fourthly, the actual behaviour of 
members has done little but tarnish 
the federation's image. Young by his 
P, ftea superficia] statements devalued 
‘ h . ePC ? fa g: thus he alleged Mint the 
^ texpayen,' nuuicy to 
^ie USS R; freejy called for the clu- 
sure of a few polytechnics and m 
teast one university; produced a 
p«ter companng the NUS executive 
J™ *« s?™ 161 Politburo; and called 
for the NUS to reduce Its budget by 
85 ner rpnt fnnU.:,L £ l 


«cic icu isuiaieo, ana significant ^Furihp? 1 ^ ^ orlbw ' tb - 

ffected.'* 16 mera ! ,erehip Were « %"rLT& la* 
he split deepened at this year’s YnS l< T S l! ,K 5 b,,ssin g '» of 

S ?? n 1 f ? rence wI «n the moderates cial wiS" rJS b ? th . sid p s ' or Cru ‘ 
= hmlUy embarrassed by the tac- were rfS ‘ a nly - ,n } m ihere 

1!"* wwi °* "4 ^ ASITS’hJ. JS JSZ 


rules are to be amended to end % 
sing’: all delegates will now two ; 
he representatives from iharoa 
colleges. Out above all FCS is as- 
mg itself for its assault on the ^ 
since this is now confereoct pofcj. 

I lie FCS will have no officiil ■». 
scnce at NUS conference and mM 
will be working to encourage 4si& ■' 
nations and set up an Merasiu 
network linking independeal state . 
unions around the country. ‘Ai pn- 
sent our plans are secret," Ljjuve 
said. [> 

On the other side the. hem tide I 
now defunct moderate Nwii } ■ 
Group huve established a new m }. 
ure group, Cnnscrvatrm in NUV > 
curry (he flag at NUS cuScttfe r 
"We need to get the FCSfla*^ . 
again in a brand and *. 

and end this destructive in-f^V 
said Paul Goodman, one A* 1 
Tories on the NUS wcnfct * [_ 

also sits J amis-like on tin ^ • 
milioniil committee plotting tp® . 
the NUS. , 

The most positive sign for {•. . 

is that both sides Appear lohstcw 


Youne Torips i™ h'Tl n f m 01 ,s u,i « both sides appear to 
cial votes r i Cru ‘ U P new commmiicallon 

were ° 5 Q S Hp|pon!p! y - ,n S? tbcrc sent smoke signals to share a 
. dptegfltes; in 1981 there nini*. Iinr ir " m*iu inks more 


Ht Bridlington 

famn F, __ 


h « : ;;'r: lllcre smoKC sigmus 10 

delegates; in 1981 there pipe. But it may take more 
nly more than 50(1. Racist steps to heal tile rift. 


than a promise to do this. WN* 
flie uiid the APT sank ®; 
apparently intractable difference 
trv to secure something firmer. 


try to secure something firmer. , 
This they uehiuvcd oner 
wearisome huigiiiiiing - on? 
ter the Inter vent ion of IW ^ 
Relations Agency. , , , . ^ 

The lemnorary collaborate * 


ion side of ihe nego ia ring nmZtZ SSLK r Wew that 

for further education feclureR in IS lT f la ? d h eluded from 

: ACAS^he Si T p « m^nr Twrfng ,nter ' Union 

■ cy, certified that the*' 5mion“ feif' by Dr^Jdhn H a Jt? naj exe ?4 tive member 
, th«,ebulllem Mr^ Xem cS«y- had «•* “Ufi to the 

porq thpn 150 FE teachera in-mam S°S!t n t Is still part 
hyrdfe it had to wSs TOC as weil'af W to ,He 




- the exact ^figures hTve nm be en 

Natfhe P ressetI for nu 
agreed attempt to amend the con- 
stitution to raise the hurdle to m 

PE. which 


salaries and conditions 
fhe to be seen to maintain i« 11 i 
to sit down with its «vals IP r 
negotiations. . . 

How successfully it works . ^ ^ 

. _ , r_ _ U nnflR UP v 


eastthtte would have debarred its rival R.J How successfully it works . 

Sm-ZB*-*^ ** s S*-"| ifi-aSit 

«... «r f nr staff who 


secure .one -seat. agaiaHt Natnie's not m'the UA^T^ ' ' afeTce - ' : ' ' prospect of pay and 

•ijjwht. « JSAanKn’S.t n } 1! ’ s cftlm '? 

SS ... C W « nd Natfhe^ ated but the NAS/ftwS- 1 ^ a , ve been personally « the Burn ham fe committee of a 8 recments “^5 l na with 

■ ? S^ESS5«r2^ 

irtto ly forth rigid ^ wHy P i Ca i" ’ ^ r . ^radmitstheNAS/UVT y f l ^^^MrCariLletorerno 1 But tf, e result claimed 

membership lecturers . Natfhe I re- not run £ m* - . s 'ynt- does .may have been ‘‘a hit uize our 2 G0o nimh.™ 10 recog- leaders is an upsurge of stiPr^j, 
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The adult education world has 
greeted the Government’s proposal m ^ 
m help universities and colleges W . | i 1* 
mount more inid-career courses with * 

a certain amount of weary spec- _ 

U< The Department of Education and T 1^ ^ 
Science’s main concern is to remove 
the financial and administrative 
obstacles which deter institutions 
from mounting short courses. Simul- 
taneously. it is expecting employers Charlotte . 
to meet the full costs involved. T pj rp? tpr , 
This weakness in the discussion | 

paper published last autumn has 
been heavily criticized by the col- 
leges, who regard it as an additional Central London 
disincentive. They argue that both End of the cap 
society and the economy benefit split sites and hi 
from short courses, and that the able constituenc 
state should therefore provide some other hand, is si 
of the funds. site in a fairly 

The adult educators have gone one community, 
step further. They object to the Central' Londt 

artificial divide the DES seems to be is the oldest o 


Crossing the divide between 
the general and vocational 

sag sa;° £ "s - ~ a-- 


making between general and voca- 
tional education. They complain that 
the strategy concentrates almost en- 


tirely on employers’ needs while 
ignoring the unemployed, those with- 
out basic education skills, women 
returning to work, the unskilled and 
the elderly. 

Yet in spite of the deterrents and 
the criticism, both universities and 
polytechnics already cater in a big 
way for the short course market. The 
universities enrol more than 400,000 
of these students every year (20,000 
in the Open University) and the 


course business down to a fine art. 
Two rather different examples of 
how it can be done are found at the 
Polytechnic of Central London and 
Leicester Polytechnic. 

The varying approach of the two 
Institutions is dictated to a large ex- 
tend by their particular location. 


Central London is based in the West 
End of the capital on a number of 
split sites and has no readily identifi- 
able constituency. Leicester, on the 
other hand, is situated mainly on one 
site in a fairly cohesive industrial 
community. 

Central London’s short course unit 
is the oldest of its kind, the best 
known and claims to be world leader 
in this field. It was set up in 1972 as 
a separate, self-financing registry to 
cope with the growing demand from 
academics for administrative help in 
organizing short courses. 

Since then, the number of students 
has soared from 2,000 on 74 courses 
to 12,500 on 430 courses in subjects 
ranging from EEC legislation to Ara- 
bic for Australian High Commission 
staff, and from building maintenance 
to anatomy and physiology for hos- 
pital physicists. 

Course length ranges from half a 
day to four weeks or 40 hours part- 
time; if longer, approval has to be 
sought from the Inner London 
Education Authority, regional advis- 
ory council or Council Tor National 
Acndemic Awards. Most do not lead 
to a qualification but some, like 
building maintenance, can be treated 
as modules of a longer certificate 
course. 

The PCL short course unit deals 


with u deliberately wide range of 
needs and will cater for groups or 
individuals. The fees reflect the spec- 
trum, ranging from £50 a day for 
management and technology courses 
to £20 for language courses and 75p 
for sixth-formers studying specialized 
areas of the A level syllabus. 

However the mainstream work is 
vocational, mid-carcvr courses of the 
kind envisaged by the DES. The 
unit’s assistant director. Ms Judy 
Cohen said: “A typical student 
would be someone in employment, 
early thirties, male and profession- 
ally qualified who is seeking n move 
along to another stage in his career." 

in most cases, the employer foots 
the bill. Some pay their own way 
because they have not told their em- 
ployers und are using the experience 
gained on the course as a way of 
finding a better job. 

The unit is entirely self-financed 
by full-cost fees and its 13 staff are 
paid out of its £350,000 annual turn- 
over. Courses are taught entirely by 
polytechnic staff, who receive no ex- 
tra payment. The unit pays the 
ILEA £15,000 a year to cover over- 
heads like heating, light and accom- 
modation while any profit goes into 
a reserve fund to offset future short- 
fall. 

Ideas for courses are passed on 


from each of the polytechnic's nine 
schools by academics dubbed short 
course generators who liaise with Dr 
John Hoot on. its director. The no- 
tion of professionalism is very strong 
and the unit prides itself on its ex- 
pertise in developing these ideas, 
matching them with an audience, set- 
ling course length and fees, nnd 
organizing brochures. 

This professional approach to 
short course provision is shared by 
Leicester Polytechnic and Dr David 
Bethel, its director. “It’s a fallacy 
that you can offer chopped-up bits of 
what you always do and call it a 
short course." he snid. 

Leicester's short course unit, 
which is orgnnized on a modest scale 
compared to PCL’s, was set up only, 
two yenrs ago ns an extension of the 
polytechnic's industrial liaison cen- 
tre. It provides mainly technical 
courses for middle managers in 
Leicester's service and textile indus- 
tries, and has already built up u 
sizeable demand for courses lasting 
from one to 40 hours. 

In the last year, it has catered for 
1.00D people representing 7110 local 
firms on 71 courses ranging from 
computers for accountants to princi- 
ples of knitting for the textile indus- 
try. It has also made a handsome 
£4,000 profit, which is being handed 


back to the polytechnic schools parti- 
cipating in the programme as an in- 
centive. 

The unit's role is seen as part of 
an overall strategy to increase the 
polytechnic's links with local industry 
and contribute to the economy of the 
East Midlands. 

“Higher education institutions nre 
always trying to prove thut they arc 
ivory towers," said Dr Bethel. "We 
ure trying to prove the opposite. We 
arc giving people the appropriate ex- 
pertise nnd knowledge in order to 
help them do their job better." 

As part of this stragtegy, the 

E olytechnic’s industrial liaison officer 
eeps a detailed computer record of 


of need can be identified. The 
academic registry also keeps statistics 
of all students on short courses, and 
consultative committees in the 
polytechnic's schools help to formu- 
late the short course programme. 

In an attempt to make local 
businesses more familiar with the 
work of the polytechnic and in par- 
ticular the short courses available, 
the short course unit and the indust- 
rial liaison centre also organize 
monthly lunchtime meetings for 
senior executives. 

These meetings incorporate a 
speaker nnd discussion on topical 
subjects of interest to industrialists 
such as Britain's economic outlook, 
new industrial legislation, or aspects 
of trading with Western Europe. 

The polytechnic has also set up the 
Leicestershire Small Firms Centre 
jointly with Leicestershire county 
cun nc il. This helps funis deal with a 
wide riinec of business prublcins, 
and provides specially designed short 
courses. It includes use oT the Pro- 
jects Scheme, whereby firms can 
nave their business studied by senior 
executives attending management di- 
ploma and general courses at the 
polytechnic. 


A rare retreat 


Sheila Mackay visits Hospitalfield House, an 
unique haven for Scottish art students. 


On an idyllic summer afternoon, the 
extraordinary red Arbroath sand- 
stone building that is Hospitalfield 
House appears flushed with delight 
£ >n ? dered one of Europe's 
°v he vernacular revival. A 
nueteenth century account describes 
I-k 1 , m l ^ e Scottish baronial style of 
architecture with corbelled projec- 

f-r ,nt nooks ’ the walls spined 
^ crow-stepped gables- nnd 
n3 ^ roof ® d L tenets and towers 

Serrecrl 1 8i ‘ d ' d Va " e “ ,,d 

vi|i[ s «3tt, on one of his 

W wi *u Arbr ?? th as Commissioner 
a r oiS?H m , Li $ htb °uscs, stayed as 
H(5!infi° J Pal ™ k Allan-Fraser at 
then recreated the 
n h,s Pagination as the 
of hls novel The Afirf- 
W- The name was no idle choice, 
“ Hospitalfield House was built 
cemnnvl re ™! ns of the thirteenth 

AS th h Xy‘ ended by m ° nl “ ° f 

» rf«k Clc L AI,an mus t have cut quite 
ArhSvLu* 611 returned home to 
f on tbe completion of his 

K2S “J® artlst tn Edinburgh, 
!M " d °n Md Rome. He was 30. in 
FroiL .u 11 he married Elizabeth 
Hn» er ’ % heiress to Hospitalfield 
,™ e ’ situated a mile from the 
wn. and commanding fine views qf 

SJJS* ?ea and more thriving 
AiSf‘ ng u a ? ,vlt y than exists today. 
stuHin U £h he built himself a small 
rdetjoi 4 ! Hospitalfield, painting was 
SW t0 ™e background as Pat- 
devoted himself to the 
JES 8 ®* and administration of 
SN estates which eventually 
25ft}' "hr as Perthshire. He 
afterK j name to his own 
d «“ b and. in 1890, found- 
5L2?- p 9 1 «k Allan-Fraser Trust to , 

foii7J;? C0urage y° ung m f n 

proS® ou l one or more of the 
v*r in^. QnS j 0 ^ Pamter, sculptor, car- 
SrH^^^ytect, or engraver”. 
Kshed “ y a “® r . the trust was estab- 
1901 8 .foN-time art school in 

Undo! "JSSft in The Studio, .the 
Gnosis &u- cail ^ntured the 
an(fK]‘ S Jj at b waa far too remote 
dc'i ai,tv. ed 0 succ eed. But the artl- 
Whor could not have antici- 


pated that the greater danger to the 
school’s survival was to He in the 
inward-looking management and in- 
efficient husbandry of successive 
boards of government. Over the 
years, all but 40 acres of Hospital- 
field's once extensive policies have 
been sold off. So have some of its 
treasures. Moves to rid It of trappings 
of Victorian opulence were perhaps 
inevitable as ine school progressed 
into the twentieth century, hut to- 
day’s more enlightened governors 
are actively determined to halt any 
further dissolution of Hospitalfield 
and to protect its artistic sanctity. 

No longer a school of art, Hospi- 
talfield is today valued by the four 
Scottish art schools at Aberdeen, 
Dundee. Edinburgh and Glasgow as 
n place of summer retreat for 12 
scholarship students’ Here three 
third year students from each college 
are offered a unique opportunity to 
work uninterrupted over a ten-week 
period. Despite the odds, Patric 
Allan-Fraser's vision - that he could 
M be the cause of painting in o there" 
has held. . 

“There's always the danger of a 
rare, plant becoming . extinct," 
observes, WIHfe Payne, warden of 
Hospitalfield. "But to ride the reces- 
sion we must become more flexible 
and adventurous." 

The building is underused, and 
some who perhaps cling to a more 
romantic past would keep it that 
way. However, evidence of a new 
approach includes the trustees’ deci- 
sion (o Offer Hospitalfleld's confer- 
ence, studio and study facilities to 
appropriate groups outside the sum- 
mer period. Angus Technical Col- 
lege, Cassina, the Italian furniture 
company which manufactures 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh repro- 
ductions, and architectural students 
from the United States are among 
the groups which have already en- 
joyea its facilities. Winter studios are 
seen as necessary to extend the 
building’s use throughout the year, 
and the former gardner S cottage is 
rented out to holidaymakers while 

Programme. • . 



Warden Willie Payne. 

Cordelia Oliver, a Hospitalfield 
student in the 1940s and an art and 
theatre critic, recalls “enjoying that 
first incomparable taste of freedom 
from' the discipline of home and cop- 
ing with the realization that nothing 
whatsoever was expected of me but 
to do what in any case I Jlked best, 
which, was. drawjng aqd panting. It 
was alt atmosphere one thought of as 
‘gothick’, unlike anything previously 
experienced outside romantic litera- 
ture or Pre-Raphaelite painting". 
After the war. the school was re- 
duced to a summer retreat. The 
1940s were something of a golden 
era, with Hospitalfield playing a sig- 
nificant role in the development of 
Joan Eardley and James Cowie, 
Scotland's great contemporary 
artists, the, second of whom became 
warden in 1937- 

Willie Payne is an art historian 
and has been warden of Hospitalfield 
House since 1977, tending his charge 
with informed respect and a devotion 
which extends to carrying out res- 
toration work with the help of an 
assistant, the house includes living 
quarters for the staff and students, as 
well as several public rooms, a music 
room, library and gallery, all graced 
with evidence of Patrick Allen- 
Fraser’s taste for collecting art and 
objets d'art with a curious blend of 
restraint and opulence. Using local 


Student Terence Quinn. 


craftsmen, he personally supervised 
the dramatic enlargement and re- 
building of the house between 1850 
and 1880. The galleiy, built on 
medieval foundations, house Victor- 
ian paintings, sculpture and wood- 
carving. Many of the paintings are 
self-portraits of artists and friends 
including W. P. Frith, Augustus Egg 
nnd John Philip. In its entirety, the 
collection affoids a rare opportunity 
to see in its original setting the taste 
of a nineteenth century patron. 

A tour of the house ends in the 
kitchen, where Edinburgh students 
are chopping vegetables for the 
evening meal. Students share 
washing up and food preparation two 
days a week. Hie Glasgow group 
have gone on an outing with lecturers 
from their Mackintosh school. 

Terence Quinn, recipient of the 
first Andrew Grant Travel Fel- 
lowship to be awarded to a third 
year student at Edinburgh, stresses 
the importance of Hospital field's 
function in breaking down com- 
munication barriers. 

“Yesterday our principal and the 
head of the school of painting, that’s 
Sir Robin Philipson, took us on a 

E ichic to Lunan Bay. It had its 
izarre sjde - like Sir Robin, noted 
for his sartorial splendour, taking off 
his shoes and rolling up his trousers - 
nnd there we were sipping wine 


together on a beach crowded with 
holidaymakers. 

“It was tremendous that Gavin 
Ross and Philipson bothered to 
come. Neither side has the opportun- 
ity for that sort of relaxed contact 
during term time. And another thing 
is that at Hospitalfield you pre Con- 
scious of representing your particular 
school. 

“It's a chance, too, to find out 
about the other colleges. Some of 
that can be a bit gossipy, like one 
school gives Hospitalfield students a 
generous amount for material com- 
pared with another. The important 
thing is that functionally the Scottish 
schools tend to be poles apart and 
this is (he one point of contact for 
students.” 

The weeks of intense application 
will take outward form in the annual 
end of summer exhibition for the 

S overnprs nnd friends of Hospital-. 

eld, as well as a critic expected 
from Art Monthly. But most impor- 
tantly for the students, the summer 
is solid preparation for the diploma 
year. And there’s every Indication 
tlial today’s students are as apprecia- 
tive as their predecessor who de- 
scribed Hospitalfield House as a 
place which, . in some strange way, 
touched; everyone who lived and 
worked there, and made it an experi- 
ence impossible to forget. 
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When I first became interested in 


Promoting 
new first 
principles 


education supplement^ 

Managing . . . 
but could do better 


furnishing its goal and standard, is to 

denriVP fh#» prlnpolinnol a/ 
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the basics, (he hard unyielding centre 
of ail serious educational activity. 
Such a view was regarded as that of 
good commonsense, the reasonable 
belief of a professional body of peo- 
ple, supported by parents and the 
society at large. Over the last few 
years somewhat imperceptibly the 
emphases have slightly shifted from 
the three Rs to what I will character- 
ire as the three Ss. The nouns most 
employed by teachers today are, l 
suspect: skills, strategies and sur- 
vival. 

The ward skill has become indeed, 
all-pervasive; an incantatory word 
subduing critical reflection and en- 
gendering, simultaneously, a narrow 

fn?hnid«m nf minil An. k.. I.. 


predictable but inadequate 
response to the demands of 
technological age. Instead, 
Peter Abbs suggests, it 
should imbue wider, more 
philosophical senses of 
meaning 

course WC find what we might call 
the Jatlacy of technological civiliza- 
tion, that the human world can be 
understood in terms of operations 
and organized through technical 
means. The faith is that skills and 


The third P refers to the personal 
nature of the educational process. It 


Kenneth Swann assesses the 
education and recommends a 
organization and future. 

The recent cuts in education have 
focused attention on some of the 
problems confronting those engaged 
in continuing education and particu- 
larly those institutions providing 


can only rake place inside the person ,ar, y those inscituiions providing 
who steps into his own life wanting ,,iai,a £ emem programmes. The com- 
to give it circumference and inwarcP plexity of the problem is good reason 
ness. The person does this by meet- f or encouraging a much wider dchaie 
mg his own immediate experience in order tiiat the importance of this 
with the counter-movement of Intel- area of education to economic de- 
lect or imaeinafinn fin-linn velonment he rprnantanri m»i ik. 


f ,tc ", f British mana^S 
formal inquiry into its 
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lect or imagination circling back on 
the flux of actuality to examine it, 
•shape it, challenge and test it. In this 
dialectical movement, mind turning 
back upon itself to capture some 
significance, in this tension between 
symbolic elaboration and existential 
flow, consciousness is expanded and 
education becomes an event. The 
process is philosophical in nature and 
personal to the core. This has a 
number of implications for teaching. 
Above all, it means that the teacher 


means, ine raith is that skills and " ^ U1I,CS an event. The I™”** 1,1 searen ot an approach 

merT he w 0 Tl n ° f ^ 0nly f *° slrate «?® s will secure our survival philosophical in nature and which would satisfy the supporting 

Serence ° f * c A * ains L lhe three the three E nal th ,® ««■ has a hisdier organization and con- 

the immediate^ «r t!, S ?’ to B e 'her or separate. I want to au b ° f ! m P |,c ations for teaching. J nbule to improved industrial per- 

h !i s u nds l l]acc n0 ‘ mfi re!y as ap alternative Abov f al1 ’ V means lhat the ‘eachfr f onnance. Yet, is there any evidence 
such fl |>nw?r?'pp?ha 0 c S -! he r rd have ° ut as a deeper response, the three ““J lransfer education. He cbd * hlcb m| ght suggest we have contri- 
fecds^he autommfc pxrwi»^nn USC f 11 Ps = philosophical practice; process! P h r ° Vlde ‘he context, the stimulus, huted to any improvement in general 
teclmoloairal^ ° ( ;t an t persQnal development. £? 11 !? ampl ? *£ he ca " not create the Performance. None whatsoever. In- 

the rifihUechniaue*; nlnrli ,?/!?. w h . philosophical practice I mean event: 2? at > t0 he meaningful, deed if we are to draw any condu- 

done life "KS JSSs.? ** ^f n the habit grounding actions in J??, *? “T® from within each fndi- «on from the abundance of evidence 
ue aone, me yields positive results. cnmn n >u<;u. n ,. n .:.J T. i-r. " vidual or it cannm rr> m* .n m. Duh shed H..rin n th. 
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velopment be recognized, and at the 
same time considerations be given lo 
proposals for future organization and 
resourcing. 

Management education in iliis 
country has, since the 195fls stag- 
gered along, adopting different 
schools of thought, theories and 
panaceas in search of an approach 
which would satisfy the supporting 
chent, his/her organization and con- 
tribute to improved industrial per- 
formance. Yet, is there any evidence 
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be done, life yields positive results. 
To teach reading may be problematic 
but offer reading skills and the diffi- 
culties seem to be overcome, for 
they mysteriously evaporate in the 

new formirtsfinn D..I :« * _ .a 
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comprehensive meanings. Applied to 
educatjon it means that we view 
education fundamentally; that we see 
its principle concern as being the 
pursuit or meaning through the ela- 

nnrilmn nf n.m.k.i:. r ... , 


actual event; that, to be meaningful, 
"?? 00016 from within each indi- 

vidual or it cannot come at all. No 
one can educate another, a sober 
truth that we constantly, overlook. 
One of the best ways of teaching 
teachers is to teach them not how to 
teach but how to learn; at least in 


new formulation But it is not nnlv P urs ?.' 1 of "»“»(?* throu gh the ela- c s o «ach them not how to providers, have made little impact, 
readi ng , ofcourse’’ like* . cJELSS “ ora ' 1 .°" °< symbolic fd ms in reU- S h „ b “' 1 h ll 0 ' v 10 le “™i least in During the past few years we have 
growth the word has snread^rnThl l,onsh JP to experience. This tenet is tbe y , ma Y become exem- b ®8°° 10 notice and accept that some 

Siofe body of educational discour^ “mra! to the king humanist tradition ™„ fint task of ^ *l ie a PP roacb es to management 

thinking sLlls, dra^skilt S ^2* 
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whole body of educational discourse: 
k-n fng skins ' drama skills, social 
skills, moral skills; communication 
skills, religious skills. 

A Schools Council publication has 
spoken of “expertise in the skill of 
the religious language game." There 

E ou have it, in one short phrase, the 

fUlklUDlCV Of erlkmn tinnn I aKeiwnu. 
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sion from the abundance of evidence 
published during the debates follow- 
10g Jb® Bacon and Eltis analysis of 
tne UK economic situation we must 
conclude that we, that is we the 
providers, have made little impact. 

During the past few years wc have 
begun to notice and accept that some 

Ar the onnmn.k.. - 


aimed at bringing together iE?** 

shtulions concerned whh 

luring technology and 
management. There is a 2? 

rationalization of profession^ 

courses a case which has been 2 

lSrinni ,n !k S ,n lbe Iast decade™” 
Indeed the initial concept behiod 
the much acclaimed CertificaS 
Management Studies was Sf ! 
rationalization, but our inability to 

Eort.sS 
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offering management educafion 
programmes the question mosi be 

^ k .l d a !r am: is 11 not time to coaf 
er the adequacy and relevance of & 

total provision within the contend 
national needs? 

The move towards “manage 


development which have been suc- 
cessfully adopted on the Continent 

.aaca nuu ii snouia not de given up i;™™ w “ a,k 4 u »«uns or uie, what raan y years are indeed transfer- 
m the present educntionaT crisis, u means ‘° create, what it means to able - The emphasis on the value of 
Education may have many diverse » 00n fself^ a seeker. The best teachers' doing things* and “achievement” 
manifestations, but, while it remains fp^ rn ^ a3 gk llk ® L Socrates » struggling have . we now recognize, much to 
education, ii cannot be. primarily, „ h , en th L e y “ase to learn it ° 1 ffcr We see more interest being 

socialization, indocinnatioii, training: 551 l v' wf 11 w that the}' cense to sbown 10 programmes for in-service 
it cannot he. th« teacn. The oersoiml art ,.r 
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-2^*^ 8t«l ujifbrirteSimihds 2? ? education?^ S?annot 
. tw* ’the whelher «-» be «li- SSiS*? 11 "* b “ *l>« OMple can 

of , belief and amiraHon become a SSiHra 5 ! 8 " 11 ?’ con, !5?r i:ial systems or [he C °? I S rab 'u P r0 “ ss from 
wine The word aVilla/in of SfcStonTSf"?- 11,15 “ 5 » im P le .°', her ' bom ‘l>« 

tta educational contexts, cunninolv bul i_ 1 *W«, axiomatic: led P u P l! or student. 

- raccludes the deeper question; ®Jf 5^a2d t |S^ Bt,0n “fr The thr °e Ps establish, I hope a 
meaning , and implicitly subbcsis TZL md lb »t as ; soon as it more adequate concept of education 
along with its pragmatic partner {Sf SOC,al fo iS lt betra y s more adequate thantlutt ntaSS 

• .MP? 1 <hat . e ducafion is a matter of aclivfr? mSL “ d,ffore,lt ^d by the three Rs and the SS & 

of adroit manipulation and mecha- ; s JSSl. “ l L- lrt i. 0 S r SQC,et y» Reading, writing and arithmetic do 
Jl^^^Ot. The two Ss usher in ta 88 ™’ not ° f themselJes ™ 

the one-dimensionaJ .philosophy of E2S but phdosphical cated consciousness simply becau^ h 

‘ £.nfiSf rat0r and the «°Sioeer; they ' SKrttetaTS? l° ,leges * £ not thd a^ty per se SfittSSi 

implraty promote technics and tech- ih Shd *5 west or the east, but the use to which it is nnt t£ 
niques and deny wtsfentinl meaning sSuLhSm Sf™- £ emis P^« .or the kind of activity 
Hudbeing. The third S - survival! ^^^misphere, acfliaUy. set ^out son who has tfie ItenSto, S?' 
. ; wbik> it has; a legitimate source in the ushT^ne 'nueft^flf lhe P ri . ma fy *« b «t not the abSTo^duate^ 

• appalling uncertauity of out educa- Innnw ftlJl IV i fo . mcanill g ? - How .«* not educated: may well hZinW 

^ •*:« com,nit ‘ ,e S educated S *he ’ilHterei 

bj^iminutiallsm of mind. For siir- nf « JS 1 j 0,1 as an nlhmate, and tribesman who-mav lv 0 w. *!. 8ra ^ 

•tgjSySHSiS ^SSFaaSS 

telligenl and passionate puisuit The na to .deny that its reper-i they could- even him ac “ v,t y* 

■ Ef ^ bypass the major edited P S ° ccety are enormous), more guUible than they wounffir 

• of what for. '* Voce*. We need to wise have been, able L 

: aSSSSSg' 5 raiSSS SPSS? 
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r ... bMjpgfnl etements misses the 

S i* * fhan-.turthfcmwfe 1 

ojnpomr* are the delusive: fdrinu 


managers designed to provide situa- 
^ S u. wh ®. re ..“managing”, “doing" 


The three Ps establish, I hope a fi!E ?u Ch reco B niZ, ng the need to re 
more adequate concept of education t0 Practice in a manne 

h fu ad ® ( l uate than that suggested m «S e o P s in raana 8°rs an nbil 

RpbS 6 thfC< i i^ 8 and ^ three Ss. Solis ijS 1 ? "° W t0 learn ” and in st 
Reading, writing and arithmetic do ?5 ve i°P. an awareness of the 
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principle: ediw-ation £ dS Sklll. aiom 

(Which is not to deny that its !eS£ Aey wuW^elen i?® 1100 ® 1 activit y : 

^ wsc-asais 


hAj" Z..; “ uw lu ‘earn ana in so 
SfnH. ° P k an awareness of the 
demands of change and the effects 

r w Wn ft * ture deVel °pment. 
_ J:® sbou, d recognize lhat there is 
!.£??* f w f re J iess of the effects of 
££&*& change, and this move 
towards action-based type program- 
mes Is to be encouraged. We nmirp 
the development olSn iS 
programmes, the inclusion of net ion? 
°a«d programmes for professional 

»"d greater imfmnncc 

being placed on the implementation 

tine??™? / eco W 1 e nd ntions as dis- 
F om depositing completed pro- 

wrsss 
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doing and learnina” comes at a 5 
B when .resource rich approaches have 
; vor y httle chance of survival if ew 
fney are given birth for reasons oil- 

■ lined above. And yet we do now 
1 have formal recognition that pod- 

■ experience courses, part-time pro- 
[ grammes do suffer problems and dis- 
incentives which are not normally 

1 associated with full-time program' 

> See Ct ? ns ‘dcr for instance the read . 
DBS discussion document on cop 
turning education. The docurwi 
takes the now accepted wjddktf 
the-road attitude. First it rataw 
; the long held view of providers tiat 
post-experience programmes retpare 
- special consideration but at the same 
i tune states that any special resource 
provision could only be made within 
the present institutional budgets. In 
other words, although It is in 
national interest lo develop cm- 
tinning education to a point 
satisfies the need to retrain mana- 
gers for two/three career changes, to 

urine managers up to dale win 
the implications and effects of t«n* 
nological change, it is left to instil 
lions to reassess what is suggested a 
an imbnlAncc between the resource 
allocation afforded to fuli-hme 
courses and that given to post 

perience part-time programmes. M 
interesting approach but neverthaeu 
one which emphasizes the ditto®" 0 
In attitudes from those of our Burj 
pean neighbours. It could v«U » 
argued flint Government depa£ 
ments should take a much o®* 
committed view townrds lhe aeedi ® 
Industry rather than display a wh*” 
awareness of the problems and m« 
withdraw from the scene. M 

In conclusion, It does appear 
there is some genuine concern 
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• ittiwr: than re-directino^ * • caucat! °n and training prog™^r 

• •«■!&> the^SroSrich°^5M t0 ' Al the same tlme we 

le disb.inAr B ™ ■ accoii nt to Supervision of g l ve progrmmes have special prow™ 

dies there’ arerfti».n«f J: p «_?J ect stu " which are Inhibiting develop^ 


, I« isnoithat the word skills has ho ISSS ' 

meaning. It is that its meaning has the S? n E ‘fn ans ^ c ^comcs 1 threo^&fc ^f e Rs and tho 
usurpetfits Ainction. Skills have%een !S.L- U .u ,hef t l u ® stion - Each defcoft^hiS^tL 1 ®^®® t0 the 

deyated as juriilylna ends andTlS 'T® f°r .debar* ; StfouryoU^h^^ hav ? 

that new-won cagadty. allowed to : 5^ ^ *> 

restrict the very moaning of educa- valun C ^ n proved i|g pmu'-t ? u ‘ he dM c ,. educational 

Hon. Technical know-how has been John Dai™, : ^ \ "~ t: ' v V 'v;'V; 
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which are Inhibiting develop^®* 
There is now a greater ffoccpwnw 
that programmer should move ni^ 
• swiftly towards the resource nen^ 

tion approach which agaro >7^ 
_ issues relating to the location a 
distribution of resources, cuplce .. 
which is tho view that consjdera 
benefits could be obtained by •« ■■] 
rationalization . of prof® 85100 ® 
Courses, 

: In total we- have a situation 
would benefit from a formal ujq / 
into the future, magnitude, . 
cing and organization of matiaB 6 ® 5 
education in the UK.. 

The author is head of the 
of : management at 
Polytechnic. ' 
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Few English institutions have been - 

more repeatedly depicted in fiction ■ _ 

than our universities; yet as Anthony ■ , I 

Quinton wrote in 1958 with regard to M 

novels about Oxford University: “It 
i« odd how very poor most of them 
are and indeed how very few of — 
them are really any good at all”. At J 0 fo n Sche | 
the time this comment was pub- 
lished, it had been calculated that 85 IlOteS rece 
per cent of all English university - -■ 
novels dealt with Oxford and Quin- 
ton's low opinion may be taken as course Compton 
applicable to the genre as a whole. Street (1913-191 
But since 1958 there has been a during and sho 
major improvement in quality, large- World War, a it 
ly related to the development of a gia-for-a-departe 
whole new sub-species of university young men at 
novel: a sub-species of which, in careers as pro 
1958, there existed only a single, Michael Sadlei 
pioneering example, Kingsley Amis’s Gerard Honkin': 
Lucky Jim. ground (1921), 

Prior to the appearance of Lucky Patchwork (1921 
Jim in 1954, most university fiction debt to Sinister 
belonged to one of four categories, rft: “He’s read 
The oldest was the university-comic- he's made up hi 
novel, the tale of undergraduate to live that sort 
japes. This type of novel was when he came 
pioneered by the anonymous The couldn't”. These 
Adventures of Oxymel Classic, Esq.: ing - yet perhap 
Once an Oxford Scholar (1768), a ness and fidelir 
scabrous tale of booze and sex, cause of their fai 
which is unfunny as well as uncon- imagination: to 1 
vincing, though otherwise completely laboured nostalj 
characteristic of the mid-Hanoverian which is patent!) 
period during which Oxford, other- seem rather dull 
wise drifting out of the mainstream dull people, 
of English life, shared at least in the The third cal 
coarseness of contemporary humour, fiction is the col 
With the general improvement of Characteristically 
morals associated with the evangelic- by the professio 
al movement, novels of the Oxymel ments of relaxa 
Classic type progressed from depict- financial need), 
ing brutish debauchery to celebrating Oxford Tragedy 
the more innocent loutishness of known Oxford I 


■m 


Life after Lucky Jim 

JotesreSfimn^ trace , l - e h i st0ry of the En S' ish university novel, and 
notes recent improvements in the genre. 


course Compton Mackenzie's Sinister 
Street (1913-1914) which launched, 
don ?g and shortly after the First 
World War, a minor spate of nostal- 
gia-for-a-departed-Oxford novels bv 
young men at the beginning of 
careers as professional writers - 
Michael Sadleir’s Hvssop (1915) 
Gerard Hopkin's A City in the Fore- 
ground (1921), Beverley Nichols's 
Patchwork (1921), In Patchwork the 
debt to Sinister Street is quite expli- 
cit “He’s read Sinister Street , and 
he's made up his mind he was going 
to live that sort of life again. Ana 


young gentlemen of the Victorian 
period - tipsiness rather than DTs 
and screwing-up tutors’ doors rather 
than abduction and homicide. 
Perhaps the best example of this 
type, and the best-known Oxford 
novel of the 19th century was The 
Adventures of Mr Verdant Green 


(1853), by Edward Bradley, whose 
pseudonym Cut’hbert Bede "hinted at 
the disgraceful fact that he was a 
product of the new university al 
Durham, Since; Bradley’s day, his 
tanmtak of unite but essentially in- 
nocent fun has been greatly im- 
proved on, and perhaps even works 
of sophisticated mockery such as 

fS?,i Beer S ol ? a,s Zut eika Dobson 
U"ll) and Hamish Miles's and 

Raymond Mortimer's The Oxford 

£2v ma y be seen in this 

, ? n '. S1 . nce tb ey share a common 
c hara cteristic of romanticizing the 
excitement of undergraduate fife in 
a way as to suggest the spirit of 
widergraduate life while misrepre- 
S" 8 « al ‘‘y- This truth-to- 

spint, mfidclity-to-detail approach 


when he came up, he found be 
couldn't”. These novels are interest- 
ing - yet perhaps their very earnest- 
ness and fidelity to detail was the 
cause of their failure to appeal to the 
imagination: to a modem reader the 
laboured nostalgia is for something 
which is patently not there, and they 
seem rather dull novels about rather 
dull people. 

The third category of university 
fiction is the college detective novel. 
Characteristically it has been written 
by the professional academic in mo- 
ments of relaxation (and, possibly, 
financial need). Hie earliest was An 
Oxford Tragedy (1933) by a well- 
known Oxford figure of Ins day, J. 
C. Mastemian, then a don at Christ 
Church but later provost of Worces- 

Amis’s protagonist was 
the very epitome of the 
confused young profes- 
sional man 

ter College. It was followed by 
Dorothy L. Sayers's Gaudy Night 
(1935), by Death at the President’s 
Lodging (1936) by “Michael Trines" 
(pseudonym of J. 1. M. Stewart who 
wrote the book while lecturing at 
Leeds but later moved to Christ 
Church) and by Off With Her Head 
(1939) written, with the assistance of 
his wife, by G. D. H. Cole who, as 
well as being ' what passed for a 
heavyweight intellectual in the pre- 
war Labour Party, was also an econ- 
omics don at Lbiiversity College, Ox- 


th7 £ rn " U»oj Begins with 
iBoiJ2???! ,t and uninspiring pro- 
SSu bc I 18 deba Bged and subse- 
quenlly made the scapegoat for col- 

ch^m^ 0wdl P ess; dris* save for the 
tim E enst c Waugh twist of the vic- 
fn being punished for the crime, is 
PIfjlJ! mu ch in the Verdant Green 
2™*! ° f . ludicrous mistakes and 
H*? boiste rousness, but later in 
Revisited (1945) the B ec- 
c] V et , in Oxford undoubtedly the 
«c depiction of Oxford in litera- 
„ ' ,T ‘bough ostensibly more 
mipnc largely depends on the 

raw 6 ”‘ e P av e manipulation of the 
raw material, 

J5® *econd category of university 
ni r° n was that pioneered by John 
U'taon Lockhart’s Reginald Dalton 
anj ua Sub sequently the son-in-law 
, Abfognipher of Sir Walter Scott, 

• « . 5 rt went U P ‘° Balliol in 1808, 
JL* When Oxford University 
r^P 8 ®!!! 8 . through the phase of 
acJSS.” . . brought to an end the 
chare,!^ ^ 0tb and high Toryism 
SJSState of the 18th century and 
tarJiw? way f° r tb e committed 
seriousness for which 
E° u ria 0 .Oxford - the Oxford of 
Arnold arid Jowett - is 
^‘omarlly remembered. High 
SSSff’wdd not be imposid 
hem n J 8 ?t. of course, and Lockhart's' 
evTntS 1010 bad cpmpany and is 
n d0Wn ’ but 

■ an mL S i l be -first novel to provide 
and Pafostaking account 
eccpnik -. as ‘ 6n educational experi- 
■be teiH b f lt '^‘perfect one: It may 
tho firet attempt ii 
and°!?,: St Oxford seriously, 

K kc ? qvels ‘be Verdtit 
essentially . autobiog- 
‘ been^’u- ®! olaistc of the tradition 
^ Reginald Dalton is of- 


war Labour Party, was also an econ- 
omics don at Lbiiversity College, Ox- 
ford. The fictional tradition of embit- 
tered academics slaughtering one 
another obviously has something to 
do with the inward-lookingness and 
claustrophobia of university life and 
might at first glance seem to be a 
variant - perhaps even a parody - of 
the novel of academic intrigue; but 
in fact, this, our fourth, category of 
university fiction, arrived on the 
scene later, with C. P. Snow’s The 
Light and the Dark (1947) and The 
Masters (1951). 

Since The Adventures of Oxymel 
Classic academics had figured - often 
unsympathetically - in many uni- 
versity novels, but previous to 
Masterman'S An Oxford Tragedy 
they had never played a central rflle 
in any novel. The fact that university 
novels were generally written from 
the undergraduate point of view, by 
people yvho knew University only 
from their .own relatively "brief and 
unsettled undergraduate careers, and 
who were making perhaps their first 
major attempt at fiction while their 
university experiences were still too 
fresh and too undigested in their 
minds, is surely the main reasons for 
the poor quality of so many novels in 
this genre. Incidents which are in-, 
teresflng or amusing to experience 
are not necessarily , interesting _ or 
amusing to read about, and this fact 
seems to have been lost on many 
young men who published : their 
undergraduate novels within months 
of going down. It was the university 
teaches; whose knowledge of uni- 
versity extended over a much longer 
period and who had more leisure to 
reflect on the dramatic potential of 
the academic environment, who were 
in the best position to- exploit the 
genre successfully..' Yet G. P; Snow S 
use of a Cambridge college as the 
setting for intrigue and rivalry 
amongst an introverted group of in- 
tellectuals was an achievement that 
was difficult to repeat, for even at . 
the time Snow was writing, Oxford 


and Cambridge colleges were in- 
creasing the number of their fellows 
from the dozen or so that had long 
been traditional - a perfect number 
for a novel of The Masters type - to 
40, 50, or even more, so that college 
governing bodies were transformed 
from small sets of men who knew 
each other too well, to much larger 
groups many of whom knew one 
another scarcely at hI\. Snow’s novels 
were satirized in The Struggles of 
Albert Woods (1952) bv '^William 
Cooper" (i.e. H. S. Hoff) and their 
influence is detectable In J. I. M. 
Stewart's A Staircase In Surrey sequ- 
ence and even in Simon Raven's 
Places Where They Sing (1970) but 
the changes in college organization 
have precluded Snow’s influence 
from having much vitality. In a sense 
The Masters, in the best Oxbridge 
manner, looks back nostalgicaflv 
upon a defunct era. Kingsley Amis's 
Lucky Jim , however, created a new 
sub-species of university fiction 
which was perfectly adapted to the 
era of university expansion which 
was about to commence. 

Lucky Jim broke important new 
ground in a number of ways. First, it 
was set , not amid the dreaming 
spires, but on a dreary, unromantic 
campus in the provinces. The beauti- 
ful and inspiring locations of earlier 
university novels which their authors 
struggled, generally unsacccssfully. 
to integrate symbolically into their 
narratives, was superseded by a land- 
scape of characterless lecture-halls 
and terraces which harmonized per- 
fectly with the mood Amis wished 10 
portray. This mood is one of frustra- 
tion and revolt against the dullness 
and pointlessness of an academic 
career. Secondly, though the novel is 
comic, the degree .of comic exaggera- 
tion is not excessive, so that Lucky 
Jim lias some validity as a literal 
portrait of the dreariness of the life 
of a junior lecturer, and may there- 
fore be regarded as a serious, as well 
as an amusing book. This is a note- 
worthy achievement, in that most 
earlier comic novels, however true to 
the subjective spirit of their material, 
to varying extents misrepresented the 
objective reality. Thirdly, precisely 
because of his success in protraying 
the bleakness of the provincial cam- 
pus, Amis managed to establish the 
hitherto rather esoteric figure of the 
junior lecturer as the very archetype 
and epitome of the frustrated and 
confused young professional man at 
a time when there was, amongst the 
post-war generation, a growing sense 
of loss of direction and bitterness 
against surviving vested interests. 

Trie immediate literary context of 
Lucky Jim - John Osborne's Look 
Back In Anger , John Wain's Hurry 
On Down (which has its own dread- 
ful academic types, Lockwood and 
Hutchins) Iris Murdoch’s Under The 
Net - tended to suggest that the 
novel’s location in a university was 
less significant than its general 
evocation of the frustrations of the 
mid-1950s. But within a few years of 
Lucky Jim's publication, Britain’s 
universities,.^ participating in the last 
convulsive fling ot the British eco- 
nomy, embarked on a period of ma- 
jor growth which generated a col- 
ossal optimism and sense of poten- 
tial, the complete antithesis of the 
prevailing mood of Luck Jim. Then, 
after less than n decade of growth, 
the funds began inevitably but unex- 
pectedly to ary up, and the enlarged 
university system embarked on a 
new phase of stagnation and insecur- 
ity, a phase given an additional col- 
ouring of paranoia and defeatism by 
memories of the epidemic of student 
unrest during 1968 which had been, 
so to speak, the nemesis of the 
academic hubris of the mid-1960s. 
Lucky Jim thus became once again a 
tellingly accurate portrait of the pre- 
vailing mood of younger university 
lecturers and by the mid-1970s there 
had appeared a whole ;crop of fic- 
tidnal works about academics which, 
though ostensibly comic, expressed 
the general feeling of pessimism and 
pointlessness. In addition to Lucky 
Jim and Malcolm Bradbury's fating 
People Is Wrong of 1959, there were 


David Lodge’s Changing Places 


and perhaps one should also include 
John Wain’s Winter in the Hills 
(1970) whose protagonist, Roger 
Furnivall, is learning Welsh in the 
hope of getting a lecturing post at 
Uppsala, where he counted on being 
able to indulge his liking for "tall, 
blonde girls with perfect teeth”. 
These works have a number of fea- 
tures in common. Though comic, 
they all (with the exception of Will) 
have an underlying seriousness. 
Their protagonists seem fun- 
damentally unsuited to teaching, 
manifesting hostile attitudes towards 
their pupils, ranging from the con- 
temptuousness of Howard in The 
History Man lo B utlcy's unremitting 


efforts to avoid giving tutorials in 
Butley. They are mostly archetypal 
inadequates, with no failing too pri- 
vate tor authorial sneers; thus the 


only response David Lodge's Philip 
Swallow manages to elicit from Ins 
wife when making love to her is “a 
hissing sigh, rather like the sound of 
air esenping from a Li-lo”. The prob- 
lems of their privnte lives tend to 
spill destructively over into their 
careers - a feature also of David 
Caute’s The Occupation (1971) which 
though dealing with an English 
academic is set in America. Tnese 
novels - and Simon Gray’s play But- 
ley - are all, as pieces of writing, 
considerably more proficiently orga- 
nized and effectively expressed than 
the bulk of earlier university fiction. 
They are all written by members or 


ex-members of university English de- 

EE rt ments - except for wilt, which is 
a . former history lecturer. And 
iy. all have protagonists who - with 
the partial exception of Howard in 
The History Man - betray negative 
feelings towards their academic spe- 
cialities. 

Of course fiction in the Kingsley 
Amis tradition has not totally sup- 
plemented the older type of universi- 
ty novel. The university detective 
novel and the university comic novel 

Recent academic fiction 
evidences a decline in 
commitment and pur- 
posefulness 

(excepting always the work of Tom 
Sharpe) seem to have disappeared; 
perhaps authors - or publishers - 
have sensed an alteration in the com- 
position of the detective-and comic- 
novel-reading public. But the Regin- 


and Beverley Nichols who had both 
preceded their undergraduate novels 
with novels about public school. An 
interesting contribution to the Regin- 
ald Dalton tradition is J. I. M. Ste- 
wart’s Young Patudlo (1975). 
Though so much more ambitious, J. 

I. M. Stewart’s novels are much less 

E roficient than the detective stories 
e published under the pseudonym 
Michael Innes, and the A Staircase in 
Surrey sequence, of which Young 
Pattiiilo is a part, is pleasantly in- 
sipid, thematically indebted to C. P. 
Snow, and' in its style resembles a 

? astiche of Anthony Powell. Young 
attullo is remarkable however in 
that, at first glance semi- 
autobiographical, it in fact describes 
undergraduate life during a period 2D 
years later than the author's own 
undergraduate career; a period 
moreover when the author was him- 
self lecturing at Queen’s University, 
Belfast. Unfortunately it shares with 
Margaret Doody’s The Alchemist an 
unfortunate tendency to spin out the 
painstaking evocations of Oxford 
with unconvincing incidents of plot. 

Both J. F. M. Stewart and Mar- 
garet Doody are university teachers 
of English; their novel-writing sug- 
gests a professional parallel to the 
careers of Kingsley Amis, John 
Wain, Simon Gray, David Lodge 
and Malcolm Bradbury, but in their 
themes and techniques they have no- 
thing in common. J. I. M. Stewart’s 
and Margaret Doodv’s fiction be- 
longs to an older nnd currently only 
partly reviving sub-species of the uni- 
versity novel. It is the work of Amis, 
Gray, Lodge, Bradbury and, in part, 
Tom Sharpe which seems to repre- 
sent the most significant trend in the 
university fiction genre; not least be- 
cause of whut they have to say about 
the current ethos of British higher 
education. Their fiction is by 
ncademics and about academics, ana 
the fact that the picture they each 
give is to a large extent the same 
picture demonstrates that it must be 
a faithful depiction of the mood of, 
al least, a significant element 
amongst the staff of Britain’s univer- 


ates, whose existence' made not the 
slightest impact on male undergradu- 
ates during the Sinister Street era - 
and vice versa; see Rosamond 
Lehmann’s Dusty Answer (1927) - at 
last began to make their presence 
felt during the 1950s; and universities 
are at least as suitable a setting as 
anywhere else for boy-meels-girl 
novels: some would say a more than 
usually suitable setting. Consequent- 
ly sex, a stimulating ingredient con- 
spicuously absent from undergradu- 
ate novels of the early part of this 
century, returned to furnish possibili- 
ties of narrative development and 
dramatic confrontation, as In Julian 
Mitchell's Imaginary Toys , Margaret 
Forster's Dames' Delight, Andrew 
Sinclair’s Mr Friend Judas and Leo 
Bellingham's recent Oxford : Vie 
Novel. But as was the case with the 
undegraduate fiction of the Sadleir- 
Hopkins-Beverley Nichols genera- 
tion, this type of novel still suffers 
from being attempted by very young 
authors at the outset of their literary 


authors at the outset of their literary 
careers; Imaginary Toys and Dames' 
Delight were first novels, while Mr 
Friend Judas and Auberon Waugh's 
The Path of. Dalliance were second 
novels, both Sinclair and < Waugh 
having previously published novels 
based on (heir National Service ex- 
periences - a curious progression 
from the days of Gerara Hopkins 


h is sities; or at least, in the English 
knd departments to which these . writers 

njh belong. or belonged. .• 

in First, there must be some signifi- 
Live cunce in the fact that the university 
>pe- fiction of Amis, Lodge, Bradbury 
and Gray is ostensibly comic, whav- 
iley ever its underlying seriousness; a fact 
•up- partly underlined by the discovery 
:rsi- that Dnvid Lodge does not adopt a 
tive comic voice when writing novels ab- 
ivel out. subjects other than university or 
mmm academic research, and insists that 
he has not "lost faith in traditional 
On realism as a vehicle for serious fic- 
.jfj tion”. Presumably members of Uni- 
versity English departments are enti- 
ir- tied to their fun as much as the next 
man, but all this comedy seems a 
little inconsistent with the high 
seriousness and moral earnestness 
om which F. R. Leavis argued should be 
ed; inseparable from the study of En~ 

: - glish literature. "Nobody takes any- 
m- tiling seriously any more. But univer- 
lic- sities were serious once, yes they 
*«- were/.’ saw a character in Butley. 
if Perhaps this is a genuine authorial . 
ew cri de coeur. The bad relationship 
lu- which the protagonists of academic 
he fiction tend to have with their pupils, 
lu- and their awareness of their own 
i - intellectual inadequacy, seem part of 
nd the same loss of confidence and 
at direction. 

ice As pointed out earlier, fiction in • 
ies the Lucky Jim tradition partly pre- 
ss ceded, partly followed on from the 
;irl era of university expansion. This ex- 
an pnnsion was not accompanied by 
nt- very much in the way of increased 
>n- awareness of what was actually going 
lu- on inside universities. Despite the 
his self-consciousness of individuals at 
ill- university, the British university as 
nd an institution is remarkably little 
inn given to intelligent self-inspection, 
ret The academic fiction of recent 
ew years both portrays and in itself rep- 
-eo resents evidence of a decline in com- 
7te mltmenf and purposefulness. In a 
he sense Bailey and Changing Places are 
lir- the new Eng. Lit. establishment’s 
ra- answer to Leavis. It was Inevitable 
ers that Le avis’s somewhat preposterous 
ng certainties should not remain unchal- 
iry lenged, even during his lifetime; but 
es' given the external pressures on tp- 
Mr day’s universities, it is perhaps n Ut- 
il’s tie worrying that Leavis’s seriousness 
nd and commitment should have so fair 
gh gone oil! of fashion. Nevertheless it 
els is Interesting to see I how faithfully 
:x- this academic development is inlr- 
pn irored in the fiction academics pro- 
ins -duce'. • 
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The Edge of Infinity: naked singular- 
ities and the destruction of spacetime 
by Paul Davies 
Dent, £7.95 

ISBN 0 460 04490 7 

by John D. Barrow 

Attach your garden hose to the 
kitchen tap ana turn the water on - 
it should come out of the end of the 
hose. Strange as it may seem, mathe- 
maticians would like to prove that 
■this is always sol Not, of course, 
because they nurture any perverse 
doubts that it might prove impossible 
to water fiieir lawns but because they 
would like to be sure that the par- 
ticular mathematical model of fluid 
behaviour they employ guarantees it. 

. In less mundane terms the ques- 
tion at issue is this: given some set 
of starting conditions - liquid in a 
particular configuration moving in 
some known fashion - does the 
mathematical model of it predict thm 
there will always exist some fluid 
configuration at all future times. If it 
does not then water mnv not conic 
out of the hose (according to that 
theory anyway!}. And, lest one think 

this idle scholastic speculation, there cannot remain described by the 
does exist a quite respectabje mathe- theory indefinitely into the future 
matical theory that associates the or the past. General relativity nre- 
chaotic and erratic phenomenon of diets that it cannot predict. Some 
fluid turbulence with precisely such a world-lines through space-time are 
“J'fSfW " a breakdown in the dead ends and point particles moving 
t ie l 2? ua thePf y »° P re dicl along them eventually just cease to 
the w future configuration of the fluid, exist, failing off the edge of the 



am-, ■K ura »“n or me nuio. exist, tailing off the edge of the 
u- s ' n 5. u,an ^ ma y develop beyond Universe - the edge of infinity! Con- 
which the model of the fluid cannot versely, it is logically possible for mal- 
be continued although the real world ter to spring into existence ex nihilo 
break*,™ unscathed, ai these singular poinls -The be 
Bur. what has all this got to do with bang. P 8 

gravity and. in particular, with The p a i 


gravity and. in particu 
edge of Infinity ? 

If we pick on our < 


our currently suc- 


Paul Davies’s book is an engaging 
description of the bizarre possibilities 
that Einstein's remarkable theory 


SfiJ, f. Moan'd cos'- Xhs r begh f„„rS 
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. is tracing out a world-line ihrou 


than other singularities and infinities 
that we encounter in physical 


KlnQl^tn’c Ihann, - a a _ * 
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we can ask. does general relativity rf 8 lhe 

r ict that'all the actual and S S on nSn 016 V laneCar y 
world-lines of light, ravs and Er5. ana mass- 

; particles continue to exist forever In verifSd obJ^aiSnn have been 
the future and 1 have they alwavs ex. observation or expen- 

r foed in the past? Doe* y general re- be taken m?3S$ * Bt ^ P redictions 
lately predict that the Universe and wd While *Jnk^ht h 2 areas as 
. Smaller . configurations of seif- 5'.i i possible that space- 

gravltatinB- material can continue to th?n MJPk' ntl £5 5181,81 P oth,n 8 more 
exist indefinitely? This question can breakdowa of general re- 

■ ='be answered of the thcore to fl£ f^ 1 V h f, or l otber Perished no- 

negative, Assuming all ^alricles ih^ U poy-s csj it is also possible 

ST J? -Sajs s hte ttis. 




even itght, Teel the force of eravifk .T ""syunnei are ^aJ. sig- 

and this force is always attractive as ft i 8 l?- 6 be P nn ' n 8 °F the Universe 
our observations indirate, then large holes at^thl iJnSf ,? ldst of black 
Mgregates of material - and In pm- tt?- ? f every ga,axy ' 

T- ar ** Unlverse " » ^ - tJS&jgSdPAJZ! gJ* 


tered in comic books and magazines, 
on our television and cinema screens, 
it has perhaps ceased to satisfy the 
layman s curiosity for the mysterious. 
Paul Davies says, in his introduction, 
that this book was written virtually 
in answer to the question “what can 
astronomers next unleash upon the 
unsuspecting public to top them?” 
The answer provides the subject 
matter for the chapters that follow. 

The vast publicity accorded to the 
black hole concept has made much 
of their blackness; the feature that 
any unfortunate astronaut who falls 
past a certain crucial boundary - the 
‘horizon” - can never return. He 
can no longer communicate with the 
©made .wprid ■ although, it . can still 
etmUnua to Send -sigmflTto him. This 
book ia devoted to explaining, in 
terms accessible to any reader of this 
Supplement , what that unfortunate 
astronaut will eventually discover ab- 
out the nature of space and time at 
the centre of the black hole. Indeed 
he win soon discover that Ids run of 
bad luck has only just begun. Bin- 
stem s theory predicts that a sing- 
ularity - a hole in space and time - 
exists inside the hole and he will be 
inexorably dragged into it. If he is 
moving along a space-time path that 
encounters the singularity he will just 
disappear from the. Universe (be 
would, in reality, have been tom to 
pieces by enormous tidal forces long 
befo , r e reaching that point and it 
would be his exconsliluents who en- 
counter the singularity). 

The precise mathematical proof 
mat some paths through space and 
time must be incomplete in this wav 
was provided by Roger Penrose jn 
and his mathematical techni- 
ques were applied to a variety of 
other questions soon afterwards. The 

22 1 h,s P roof and its mathema- 
tical hature ensures that an elucida- 
tion of its logic in simple terms is a 


1 ’^ Shiptog of Carabridge Bbtanyi a 
: or^}iole,pl»ht^ botany: in 

OmbrUg^Ikma the time ojr Ray Into 
preseni century • - v 

by S. M, Wghehr ( . 

Cambridge University Press, £ 17.50 

ISBN 0 521 23795 S . : ! 


Gracious mixture of science 

The', present' .unitaKthi P[°vlded most of the data re- 






me present University Botanic Gar- 
den, with side-glances at the impact 
of this “gracious mixture of science 
and amenity” on botany at Cam- 
bridge and elsewhere, and some 
rumirintions by Dr S. M. Wallers, 
director of the garden, on a science 
which, at least until David Bellamy 
came on the scene, received re i her 
Idss than its fair share of publicity. It 
is in : r every respect, an' admirable 
volume, attractively presented and 
maintnining a happy balance be- 
tween the demands of a com- 
memorative work and the demands 


M»>un«'is ai nsa and Padua, whose dried M a , SOUf ce of 

rival claims run back to. the middle ° r, niore dften than 

.of the sixteenth century; young- by lMminri ®..P ictur ^ st i ue adjunct ' to 
9PWnspn to Oxford,- Which faSub anSSafitf f a h ^* pe 9‘« b !e pari, and 
a i: pot hue garden , survivinn wiccnam. future, 

changed > from . 1 mi . nlSLuk il * e ... .X et * . b y a H odd irony, Cambridge 
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formidable challenge to the scientific 
popularizer. Chapter four provides 
one of the best explanations of these 
ideas that I have seen, carefully 
arguing the problem down to the 
question “can you deform a sphere 
iiito a plane by simply stretching, but 
not tearing, it?” The answer is: no, 

K ou cannot - unless you make a tiny 
ole in the sphere; only then is it 
possible to aeform one into the 
other. Roughly speaking, in the 
black hole problem the plane repre- 
sents the space-time of material en- 
tering the black hole and the spheric- 
al geometry that forms continuously 
from its represents the (rapped mate- 
rial behind the black hole horizon. 
I A order for this continuous irans- 
iofmatiori to have occurred there 
must exist a hole in the spherical 
space-time within the horizon - a 
singularity. 

Here and throughout (he book it is 
hard to fault the author’s easy style 
mid apt illustration which is a re- 
freshing change from many- popular 
astronomy books that often find it 
hard to chart a steady course be- 
tween and prose and sensationalism. 
Beginning with some general buck- 
ground about gravity it moves on to 
describe what we mean by the “infi- 
nite in various areas of mathematics 
before proceeding to describe the 
inevitability of- environments of arbi- 
trary high density that seem to lie 
countenanced by modern astrophy- 
sics. After a description of black 
,hc discussion turns to the pos- 
sibihty of naked” singularities. 
Suppose that singularities do de- 
veiop msjde black holes (and even if 
they do not they are forestalled only 
^ “Jdjdons of such enormous den- 
*7 L hat ! J for . aU P rac ticol purposes, 
we should call them singular). The 
sudden acausal appearance or dis- 
appearance of matter and radiation 
intheir vicinity would not worry us 


in the slightest because they art u 
y hidden away behind lhe tlS# 
horizon. They cannot directly afo 
us in any way. But, what if 
naked singularity were "to tLf 
without a horizon? It co u m 
agate random effects into oIK 
verse and our receivers in comnkS 
unpredictable fashion ratheVffi 
big bang were still occurring *5 
doorstep. The belief that tS *2 
not he possible is very strong S 

eosniulogists and they hivTS 
shrined tins belief in a so-ciEw 

h W h ®*" tot 
effect that naked singularities can 
/leriT develop unless, hey are hidj 
behind horizons. This hypotfae* g 
been neither proven nor geaenfr 
disproven although there exkti 
number of rather unrealistic and c®. 
inved scenarios under which it mj* 
be violated. These are all duS 
in diapters six and seven, the author ] 
emphasizing that the discovery of i 1 
nuked singularity would confousd 
present ideas about scientific wedt 
lion. r 

However, can the traditional fan 
that entire objects, books, planets 
and so forth would be emitted (m- 
tionally by the naked singularity be 
sustained if its behaviour u imarioed 
to be rnntlon i? The gits molecufein 
this room constitute a random slate 
lical system. There is a finite pi* 
ability that they could sponiMHinb 
assemble The Complete Worh of 
Shakespeare but the probability tint 
they do so is so slight that il csnbt ; 
discounted from all practical con* [ 
crnlion. Would wc expect naW f 
singularities to be less benign? Tlw j 
emission into space-time may conzl ■ 
only of uncorrclated noise. After ill, 1 
the only naked singularity we bw • 
about - the big bang - seems (o h re • 
been extremely uniform in character t 
aside from the small statistical van { 
lions that grew into galaxies, fta v 
Davies presents some interestwr [ 
cussion of this big bang siasinsj | 
before discussing some of Ibe ^ f 
sopliical and even theological ft f 
plications of u beginning and r, 

space- time, the possibility of a cf® I 
Universe, avoiding the heal dewicj « 
the Universe anu the possibility cl 
observing the entire universe { 

single moment in time! The aoiliorB j 
perhaps right in showing Ibat nut { 
ularitics punch a hole in the ! 
iulist dream-world, but Ills claim IW j 
theologians have missed lhe marl py ; 


- theologians hnvo been partial a 
the Inllcr form of the design . atp 1 
men! at least since Newton s dw»|’ 
cry of n universal law of gw vrt ®“l 
My only other criticisms o| ® 
book concern some of 
one sin of commission and o« , 
omission. The chapter on notions 
infinity in arithmetic, a,lhoU ^JS! 
written nnd interesting, his qu^ 
able relevance to space-tune 


able rolovnncc to space-lune 
ularitics. It is possible that 
properties like density and tidal w* 

continued on fadfll K 


found one in Wchard Inwfl ^ 
who, over a period of forty-r^ 
byilt up a collection 
beginninfi of the P**®?" 1 .5- 
haa acquired an international Kr** 
tlon second only to Kew. . vj 
The garden has seen good a ^ 
times; it has struggled 
inadequate funds; it has 
well-deserved affluence lbpI l5^ m aljly- 
Coiy Bequest. It l.mK+E 
a beautiful place t 
even botanic ones, should 
ful - but, above all. else, 
of dons, directors, sUpepn. lj 
and gardeners 1 have striven , . ^ 
sure that the garden is us ®“‘ e( j bo 
as this policy is Jointly P u 2Jj t ibt 

one need be apprehensive a 
future of this scientific P arfl . 

R. 


R. D. Melkle is 

officer in the Herbarium at- -\ f 

Botanic Gardens, Kew- .. 
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From Descartes to Wittgenstein: a 
short history of modern philosophy 
by Roger Scruton 
Roulledge & Kegan Paul, £9.50 
ISBN 0 7100 0798 1 

Subtitled “a short history of modem 
philosophy”, this book starts from an 
introductory discussion on the nature 
of the discipline, making special re- 
ference to connexions with and dif- 
ferences from both science and 
theology. From there it proceeds, in 
the words of the dust-jacket, “to 
clarify the principal metaphysical, 
ethical and political attitudes of the 
post-medieval philosophers, while 
maintaining a contemporary point of 
view on each of the major figures 
discussed." 

Both the extraversion and the 
catholicity of this project are to be 
commended. But then it has sadly to 
be said: that Roger Scruton seems 
never either to express or to arouse 
any sense oF intellectual excitement; 
that the book is both more abstract 
and more difficult than it had to be; 
and that it contains a number of very 


common reader’ will need a dictionary 

misleading if fin! HrminnAUi i_ . » • 


SjJSrtS ,f not downright false his- 
torical statements. 

ltv 1 ?hn™ Xt r aVersl u n and the ratoolic- 

Vi u ™ tbe ver ? beginning. It 
is both characteristic and worthwhile 
to compare philosophy and the study 
of literature, as two disciplines both 
peremally concerned with their own 
pasts and both, it is suggested, in- 
herently unprogressive. Again, it is 
excellent to bring out how Kant's 
critical philosophy was shaped in 
reaction to the rationalism of Leib- 
niz, mediated through Wolff, and 
how Kant in his turn influenced the 
writers of the Goethezeit: two con- 
nexions often missed even by hon- 
ours graduates in philosophy. But 
someone who starts by making a 
sharp and sound distinction between 
the history of philosophy and the 
history of ideas; insisting that some- 
times “a philosophical work of im- 
mense historical importance has no 
significant place in the history of 
philosophy” (page 11), should not 
then, in a work specifically of this 
last sort, proceed to give almost ex- 
actly the same amount of attention 
to Marx rs to Frege. 

The failure to excite is more diffi- 


C u 1 10 document. But it is significant 
that, though we do have a bibliogra- 
phy of texts and some commeninnes, 
there appears to be only one place 
where Scruton endorses any classic 
as accessible with pleasure and pro- 
tit: no warm word for the Discourse 
on the Method, in which that 
French cavalier stepped forth with 
® bold a stride”; nor for Berkeley's 
Principles, expressing the luminous 
vision of that most endearingly per- 
su^ive yet unbelievable of Inshmcn. 

ine difficulty for the intended lay 
readers is increased by the fact that 
some of the in any case rather too 
numerous “isms” are introduced 
without explanation. For instance; 
the word “utilitarianism” is not ex- 


Certainly “the common reader” of 
the dust-jacket will often need to use 
a dictionary of philosophy. 

More substantially. Scruton writes, 
without further explanation: “Male- 
branche upheld and developed the 
Cartesian theory of continuous crea- 
tion” (page 47). Surely Descartes held 
no more Mian the traditional theist 
commonplace, that God is the sus- 
taining cause of everything - that 
without God all would “collapse into 
non-existence”? It is, niter all, this 
and not creation “in the beginning" 

whmh Piud Won, .m. i 


plained on its first appearance (page 
119). Similarly, we are told of the 
concern of Leibniz with “subject- 
predicate sentences” without indica- 
tion of \uViat ic avnl...U^ U.. .1 . 


r, — iTiuiuui muim- 

tion of what is excluded by that 
adjectival phrase (pages 70-71). 


. | — 

Again, Scruton quotes Kyle's verbal 
caricature “the ghost in the machine" 
having said nothing to show that the 
second noun is just as apt as the first 
in a description of the Cartesian view 
of the nature of man (pige 38). 


D . IBM IO LUII- 

cern with the concept of probability" 
when it makes no mention of the 
infinity of two out of (lie three possi- 
ble pavoffs (page 4(i). Yet again, one 
should not speak, without qualifica- 
tion, of “Hume’s sceptical attack on 
the whole concept of causality” 
(page 98). For, however right this 
may be as an npprnisal of the actual 
implications of Hume's contentions, 
tt is not how things appeared to the 
man whose first treatment contained 
that penultimate section “Rules by 
which to judge of causes and 


effects”. Later, discussing Hume on 
liberty and necessity, Scruton himself 
overlooks (hat those actual implica- 
tions must also include a denial that 
there are any laws of nature, at least 
as usually understood. Nor, it 
appears, does he subscribe to £ii- 
counter, for he repeats the oft- 
repeated but now wholly discredited 
story that Marx wanted lo dedicate 
Das Capital to Darwin. 

There arc also trivial yet neverthe- 
less tiresome mistakes: in a Hume 
flotation on page 13; as well as in 
the renderings of the titles of The 
Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis 

Bnnnnnan * fnaaa oia\ > 


The making of promises 


Bigge edition of Hume’s Enquiries 
(page 288). And even a self- 
confessed Cambridge man might 
have spared fastidious Oxford the 
assertion, on pace 8fi, that, Locke 
whs a student [small s of Christ- 
church [one word]”. 

Antony Flew 

Antony Mew is professor of philo- 
sophy at the University of Reading. 


Promises, Morals, and Law 
by P. S. Atlyah 

Clarendon Press: Oxford University 
Press, £14.00 

ISBN 0 19 825377 X 

The philosophy of law and the phi- 
losophy of morals have much in 
. common, as the history of the two 
subjects reveals,, and jt is ail to the 
there Is now a healthy 
renewal of interest by academic 
fanyera and academic philosophers 
ui each others’ affairs. 

H ^. r °[f s ? or P- S. Atiyah has a spe- 
SE. kj 2r 0wled ? e “ th e history of 

SiS? , » E ? r -“ nce the Publication 

^Mame s Ancient Law it 15 as been a 
the notion of con- 
is a central feature of advanced 

tomLfSf? S 'u Pr0f ? 8or Ati yah’s his- 
J2LT? , 1 showed that English law 
ir 5S* now moved on to a stage 
has lost some of 
mnei3 ab0n . 11 en i°yed in the 
S 1 !?** In bis new book 
h « attention to philo- 
coLi<W/I ntW u St 10 P ro mlses and 
SSSt T hat Philosophical lat- 
tice. ^ ieuroed from legal prac- 

tksen^ 1 iSSSS 8 Philosophers who 
but make S aS fln inslit «tion 

tStfSg ! JL atte, “pt to look at 
One or °t its character. 

Wnfidenii^°rt.°( tbem have asserted 
_ dentl y that promising exists in 

jhto facing page 

elari^ ^T at space-time sing- 
i D Mmn!efp^. B are L . res P ons ible for the 
not bun nSf’ bu t has certainly 

^aritv P hS3Sia Ill i an ? ca8Q ' the 
has no r / n i ? V( ? ve ^ i s Physical and 
of nafui^ .^th the cardinality 


all societies but have not troubled to 
inquire whether this is borne out by 
the findings of social anthropologists. 
So far as their own society is con- 
cerned, he says, while there may be 
no investigations of the subject by 
sociologists, there is a wealth of re- 
levant evidence about contracts and 
similar promissory practices in the 
Law Reports and these should be 
consulted if we want to describe 
promising as an institution, how it is 
done, why it is done, when it carries 
and when it fails to carry obligatory 
force. 

To a degree this undoubtedly 
makes good sense. And since an 
amateur acquaintance with law is li- 
able to mislead, philosophers should 


Peirce translated 


exaggerate the extent of their rele- 
vance and unduly minimizes differ- 
ences between moral and legal 
obligation. The law is understand- 


The Road of Inquiry; 
Peirce's Pragmatic Realism 
by Peter Skagcstad 


Charles 


(^hard-headed about the enforce- Columbia University Press, £17.00 
ment of promissory action and this is TenM n 2 x 1 nenfld a 

shown in its attention to motive and ” 

actual loss. Atiyah argues that since Charles Sanders Peirce (1839-1914), 
decisions of the courts broadly re- almost universally recognized in the 
fleet moral attitudes, current legal United States as one of that coun- 


There is nothing in detail here on 
Peirce's cosmology or his discovery 
of modal logic, and very little on his 
own work as a scientist and classifier 
of scientific enterprises. However, 
charting “the road of inquiry” en- 
ables Skagestad to comment effec- 
tively on the current field of inter- 
pretations. At (lie heart of his argu- • 
ment . is the ' suggestion that Pdirce ... 


moded Victorian ideology. uncompromising system of neolog- 

Law certainly reflects moral atti- isms, their tendency to stand outside 
tudes but not the whole of them. If of the mainstream of contemporary 

nna ...ara JinH.r.I.a 1 _ L _■ I L! ■ J! ... /n • 


directly from h 
uncompromisin 
isms, their teric 


writings, 


be .grateful to Professor Atiyah for one were discussing philosophical 
giving them expert guidance through questions about telling the truth and 
the tangled pathways. From the lying, it would not be helpful to 
cases that he discusses we can under- suggest that current moral attitudes 
stand why the common law empha- go no further than the limited notice 
sizes “consideration" in the making which the law takes of deceit. At 


hilosophica! discourse (Peirce was 
red from his last academic job in 


meaning is confined to the ex- 

f ierimenlal consequences of particu- 
ar ideas, and a variety of realism 
(classified as “scholastic,” in defer- 
ence to its origins) declaring that 
there are real uni versa Is to which our 


1884) Td Z ZSSftlC' of lhere are real u nTvcrsals to which our 
S„V“hed^Z=n^or.o n a|ree f “ j™* "*■ T. 

lo find in them on identifiable thmsl Si. “ „!°"E .and interesting story 


angularity an y th e 

1 has no r/ n i r V( ? ve ^ Physical and 
of nafu^a with the cardinality 
i I S ' » irrational numbers. 
^ injtion sbows w ^y a def- 

“Kociated Ura C - Singlllarit y is 

-dllier'H,.. Vu- bt “ es ,n space-time 
% state of den- 

1 ? the tra ditiona! 

If a cosmo- 

* to ElrStetn’f re8eate< * B solution 
,-> effSSJii “smological equations 

mflp '{B wbo,e 

space and time - he 

r -toe deiS? v'tf 6 ! c f -? r P? 1 ” 18 where 
'i e *cfee Ihem - s simply 

j rated sDR^t,^ nd return the perfo- 
'“^-sBarT- 0 8 label 

; rightlu n?n*. “"werse”. We should 
lN j£ r0 /if 5{ tbat this- was cheating 
P erf S? te d areas were 
^P^laritv n!n!!l Re definition of 
JWs SQr^cnl b y Penrose nips 

would the real , singularities 

p°* cut out ’SJJS ■ to an ond but if 

i&MdjjS- S “ngujar paints, then 
^PfeS^wh?^u?W be, 'found: in- 
ran Into the 

fls physically 


of a promise, what sort of evidence 
is held to establish intent in a prom- 
isor or reliance in a promisee, how 
the courts tend nowadays to view 
contracts within a wider context of 
justice, and in what circumstances 
the liability of a promisor can relate 
to the action of a third party, to the 
existence of an alleged fact, and 
even to aft impossibility. 

All these items are relevant to the 
questions which philosophers ask ab- 
out promises. Atiyah does, however, 

singular. 

Finally, one very important point 
was omitted. Paul Davies gives an 
account of the historical path that 
led to this type of definition For a 
singularity.. At first physicists could 
not decide if..thc bis bans of infinite 
density that Einstein's theory stub- 
bornly predicts was physically real. 
Perhaps it was an artefact of special 
spherical symmetry assumptions that 
forced all particles to converge on a 
single point. No, asymmetric model 
universes were found to be singular 
as welt. Perhaps we have forgotten 
to include a realistic matter pressure 
in the theory and when included this : 
would cause the black hole collapse 
to bounce back like the reaction of a 
balloon to squashing. Again,, the 
answer is no, the inclusion of press- 
ure actually makes the singularities 
worse because it increases ine gravi- 


which the law takes of deceit. Atiyah or system. Set against these obstacles 
is far too ready to dismiss “gra- is (he intense loyalty of a generation 
tuitous” promises because they have of recent American philosophers, 
little or no place in the law, and his who have founded ana maintained 
theory of a promise as an admission an important journal (the Transac- 
ts! other obligations looks Quite un- Hons of the C. S. Peirce Society ) , 


real when applied lo moral obliga- replaced the standard printed version 
tion. of Peirce’s works (the Collected Pap- 


ers, e'dited by Hortshorne, Weiss and 
D. D. Raphael Bud(S > which attempted to order the 
v papers in a rather unsatisfactory 

— ■ ■ ■ — thematic scheme) by a comprehen- 

D. D. Raphael Is professor of philo- sive chronological sequence of all of 
sophy at Imperial College, London, his published work, and are 

approaching the end of the delicate 
task of locating and ordering the 


short, Skagestad suggests that what 
makes “pragmatic realism” coherent 
is the hypothetical nature of both 
commitments. Pragmatism, although 
later discovered by Peirce to be un- 
tenable as an invariable criterion of 
meaning, is seen as a semantic 
hypothesis about how we make judg- 
ments, mid realism as an empirical 
hypothesis about (he historical prog- 
ress of science. Both theories thus 
underpin the most characteristic of 
Peirce's views; that knowledge, car- 
ried forward by the activity of a 
community of investigators, will con- 
verge. towards, the truth. 

Historically, Skagestad sees the 
“self-correcting thesis” as an “answer . 
in search of a question,” and in his 


towaras me Norm ana aoutn roles unpublished papers. 

on the giobe something unfortunate .What is gradually becoming clear tlfwl 

occurs. Tiie lines of longitude all in wider philosophical circles** the k n a? c h?oter Hs? s the T^nortan "oh? 
converge towards each other and the extraordinary range of areas in which losanhicaf aid 1 ^rSuosodhrai’ 
meridians eventually intersect at the Peirce was responsible for key do- 

polos, The. ctwrdlliate .system de- velopments. He pot only broke new ^ marv eld bv 
velops 'singularities . However, no ground in logic, the philosophy of ?!S'Hffill!li! 
real singularity occurs in the fabric of 


real singularity occurs in the fabric of science, and semiology, but also, as 
the real world in those places, as a deeply engaged religious and his- 
may be readily confirmed by torical thinker, contributed to the 


observation. How do we know that resolution of the late nineteenth- %oKcal Mvcholo- 

space-lime singularities are not just century confrontation of scientific 323 ^and ' moral tfiMwSt 
artefacts of a defective scheme of and religious systems precipitated fj 

coonlinate description? In fact. Pen- unintentionally by Darwin. The Skagestad?* neSal 

rose’s theorem proves they are not sharp, summary views that see him met h od ol rwi cal ^ L r£ n ?°ih?i 
and a discussion of this point in the as a proto-logical positivist (as In r e ctms t ructfon is t haf the htermv^S 
book would have been both very Ayer ^Origins of Ih^nialism) or es 

useful and fairly apposite riven the espousing a position indistinguishable ? on i n fieureTTike Ptoirre" 
expedient use of cartographical ana- from the* naturalistic -Instrumentalism ^ P °"? k * 

lories in explaining the development of later pragmatists like Dewey ; can di rSly lo c^t<ro?pDrary pltilosoShfc* 
of incompleteness. now be set agrinst a senes of more n ? mn L rnc Thk P u Si 

All in all, this fs a njost enjoyable carefully shaded and historically oosjifm, fry/ an historian 
book. The writing is lucid’ anS. in- sensitive interpretations. To this a d?nt at SS n fjftlE 

teresting and at present Professor literature Peter Skagestad has added JL&SL PI®’ 

Davies, has no strong -rival in the an interesting, relatively non- ^SS that ti,c bulk nf the 

space-time populanzation business, technical. Introauction for the uniniti- rriuS.l" mntMf £ 

Whenever oSr model of the world ated- For several . reasons his book C0 *US" U ^ 

seems neat and complete the Uni- works well., , ,! i 8 mistranslations of 

verse invariably seems, to strike back . In the .first place he has chosen a ... 
by . provoking a concept , like the sensible i theme ' around which to 

nqked singularity. What will be next? organize tiie argument as a whole: • n nlr :j u/ ofcn _ 

w : - W — : : — : that of' Peirce’S normative and ■ . VIW ■ awun 

lohr\ D ; BarroW is d Millet Fellow In methodpiogical oomirijlnient lo a --■■■■ ■ - — ; — t— : : — - — — ■ 

the deparitrietn df physies pt the Uni- process Which he’ : baited- ‘‘inquiry.’', ' pr Watson ' is Dean of the Modular 
versify of : California at fierkeley. . Narrowing the discussion has a .price. Cauhe at Oxford Polytechnic. 


his subject. Peirce is described as 
fundamentally preoccupied with the 
reconciliation of scientific and non- 
sciemific knowledge, achieved 


lories in explaining the development of later pragmatists like Dewey; can 
□fincompleteness. now be set agrinst a series of more 

All in all, this fs a most enjoyable carefully shaded and historically 
book. The writing is lucid' and. in- sensitive interpretations. To this 
teresting and at present Professor literature Peter Skagestad has added 
Davies lias no strong rival in the ah interesting, relatively lion- 
space-time popularization business, technical. Introauction for tiie uniniti- 
Whenever our model of the world ated. For ' several reasons his book 
Seems neat and complete tbe Uni- works: well- . , ,! : 
verse invariably seems, to strike back In the first place he has chosen a 
by . provoking a concept like the sensible theme around which to 


tationa] pull. 

There is another objection, howev- Davies lias no strong rival in the 
er, which is not so simple to : over- space-time popularization business, 
come and which was, in fact, the one Whenever our model of the world 


of later pragmatists like Dewey; 1 
now be set against a series of mi 


that led several notable cosmolorists seems neat and complete tbe Uni- 
te misjudge the singularities of Ein- verse Invariably seems, to strike back 


stein s equations : as poysicuny uy •, pruvoitmg a cuiitcpi , luvb 111 c 
Irrelevant. Recall, that oh the ter- > nqked singularity. What will be next? 
res trial globe there exist coordinate — : 

lines of longitude and latitude which John D- Borrow is it Millet. Fellow in 
enable us to label .points, on the the department of physics pt the Uni- 
surface unambiguously. As one looks versify of California at fierkeley. .. 


organize the argument as a whole: 
that of' Peirce’s normative and 
methodological oomirijlnient lo a 

G races s U'fiich he called- ■'inquiry.”, 
arrowing the discussion has a. price. 
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Giscard - could have tried harder 


France In the Giscard Presidency 
by J. R. Frears 

Alien & Unwin* £10.95 and £4.95 
ISBN 0 04 154025 2 and 354026 0 

The foreign observer of a nation’s 
government and politics who eschews 
the mere descriptive anatomy of a 
foreign system finds himself obliged 
to form the personal value judg- 
ments which flesh out the dry bones 
and give a point to his arguments. 
Fiance, attracting as it does a fascin- 
ated attention and an almost reluc- 
tant but essentially emotional affec- 
tion on the part of so many British 
observers, provides a dear example. 

Jack Hayward’s The One and Indi- 
visible French Republic (1973) and 
Vincent Wright's The Government 
and Politics of France (1978), admir- 
able though both arc, reveal to the 
attentive reader the personality of 
l heir authors. John Frears in his 
study of France in the Giscard Pres- 
idency, published ns an “ciul-of-ierm 
rc|Hirt" to coincide with the pres- 
idential election of May 1981 is open 
about what he is doing. He is writing 
not only as a well-informed ucademic 
observer of France but as an English 
county councillor and justice of the 
jknicc. He is prepared to ask ques- 
tions which reveal the gap between 
the unspoken assumptions on the 
two sides of the Channel. The crucial 
question, perhaps, is “how dues rhe 
French President get away with it?”. 

It is in fus final chapter that John 
Frears addresses this question direct- 
ly, but the answers accumulate 


throughout the hook. The first part 
concentrates on President Giscard 
himself, sketching in, briefly, his 
family background^ and political base, 
the nature of the presidency to which 
he attained and the political ideas 
which have informed his career. One 
chapter follows the fortunes of the 
Giscardiens through what Frears 
calls “the continuous election cam- 
paign" of the septennai. The contra- 
dictions of a system which gives the 
French President the longest term of 
any western political leader, and 
obliges him to appear above political 
manoeuvres und yet constantly en- 
gages him in electoral battles 
emerge, if in brief and simplified 
form, from Frears ’s study. He 
attempts to resolve the paradox by 
seeing 1981 as the key date - re- 
election would have meant, at fast, 
the entrenchment of a Giscnrdian 
era. Writing months before the elec- 
tion was due Frears may perhaps be 


forgiven for failing to fnrccust that 
precisely this might sway the out- 
come of the vole. 

The second half of Frcars’s study 
is concerned with accounts of prog- 
ress in a number of key areas. In 
foreign affairs and defence (still 
quintessential! y the President’s own 
Field) he underlines the constraint 
that exists - the President's need to 
keep within a Gaul list framework. 
He also points to the absence of 
other constraints, the ineffectiveness 
of lobbies and groups and the unwil- 
lingness of Parliament to call to 
account. In his studies of economic, 
environmental and social policy, in- 
stitutional policy and civil liberties, 


similar themes emerge. Frears the 
local politician casts, for instance, a 
wondering eye over the role of 
"what is laughably known as a public 
enquiry" (page 146). Frears the 
magistrate allows for rhe differing 
concepts that underly the French ana 
British judicial processes, but con- 
cludes that in France reform is both 
necessary and not pursued. His judg- 
ment of Peyrefitte's law on "liberty 
and security" is properly harsh. 

Frears's book, easy to read and 
assuming only a modicum of pre- 
vious knowledge about contemporary 
France, will certainly be much con- 
sulted by those anxious to have an 
up-to-date and accessible account of 
France in the late 1970s. Its scale 
and coverage may explain over- 
simplifications and omissions (no- 
thing on agriculture). It is the end- 
of-term report of a remote but fair- 
minded and even-handed schoolmas- 
ter, dispensing praise and blame 
judiciously, if perhaps a little too 
inclined to accord to his subject the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Anne Stevens 

Dr Stevens is lecturer in contempor- 
ary European studies at the Universi- 
ty of Sussex. 

W.G. Beasley's The Modern History 
of Japan is now available in a third,' 
revised edition from Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson at £12.50 and £6.95. The 
principal changes to the text have 
taken place in the last four chapters, 
which deal with the period since 
1930. The bibliography has also been 
revised. 
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Why the Conservatives won 


A photomontage by John Heartfleld In 1934 of the metainorphodi of i j 
death’s-head moth, incorporating the heads of Germany's successive lufa, 
Ebert, Hlndenburg and Hitler. It Is taken from William Feaver’s Mai ten d 
Caricature: from Hogarth and Gillray to Scarfe and Levine (Weldenfedi 
Nicolson, £15.00). 


Mapping the vote 




, survey,. 


American Enterprise Institute, dtstrl- the eve and day of polling. One of 
bitted by Transatlantic Books Ser- His main findings indicates that the 
vice, £5.50 Conservatives owed their victory in 

ISBN 0 8447 '3402 0 part to their success in attracting 

: — votes from groups which normally 

tend towards Labour. In comparison 
Since the pioneering Nuffield Col- with 1974, the swing from Labour to 
lege study of the 1945 election our Conservative is given as 10 per cent 
understanding of the democratic pro- among skilled manual workers, and 
cess, and of elections within that 20 per cent In the newest generation 
process, has been enriched by the of young voters. Yet the swing was 
development and sophistication of much lower among the middle class 
opinion polls and more detailed sur- and among women;, and both the 
veys, based on questionnaires. For professional-managerial group and 
the 1979 election Butler and Kava- middle-class women aged over 55 
■ nagh’s . speedi W-pioduced Nuffield actually swung to Labour. This evi- 
tfudjr is now followed by this new dence for "class dealignment” is 
- addition to . a - series which has made the more remarkable by the 
• already cohered elections in a dozen simultaneous strengthening of re- 
cOuntnes since 1973. fflonal alignment, which is generally 

Together nine authors throw new thought to be related to the das 
Haht on some central issues; what composition of the populations of 
•kinds of people voted how, and what the regions; the Conservatives fared 
factors influenced them? The first very well in the South, where they 
eight chapters tie in well together, were already strong. Crewe's survey 
and ead up lo Ivor Crewe's masterly tells us much about voters' pereep- 
wn elusion, "Why the Conservatives tions of issues, judgments of party 


Sqme .of the most significant ques- 
tions' : defy the . efforts fcven of the 
most ambitious operators of surveys; 
but Chariot does not give much 
weight to the differential effects of 
electoral systems. 

With nme independent authors 
there is inevitably some repetition; 
we hear too often about the details, 
of the discomforts of the winter of 
discontent. Some inconsistencies 
have been left unnoticed. Although 
there is no systematic treatment of 


the opinion polls of the crucial 
months of August-October 1978, 
King, Rose and Crewe mention polls 


111 

Lfi- 


King with a long and weft balanced offers no conclusive answers about 
account of (he events of 1974-79, and the long-term movement of the vo- 
mpart'CUlar the moptiis which led Jo ters.One minor point emerges: the 
the' first defeat of a Bntish Govern-. .Conservatives’ sales- techniques 
raent on a vote of confidence; liv apjSear tbybave attracted (hem » " 
recent tiihes. sfflall number Of voters who did not. ' 

Thrce -aOthore examine, one by make up their minds until the end of 
one, the campaigns of the parties, the campaign; Yet the Liberals’ tele- 
akfad by the help of participants who vision broadcasts, which lacked the 
were ready to talk about their aims help of professional advertising ex-' 
and methods. The Conservatives, in peris, “appear to have had an even 
tho euphoria of victory, seem to greater impact than the Ccmserva- 
have been particularly expansive in tivesV 

telling William Livingston about the Monica Chariot’s questions' to a 
nuts and bolts of their organization, sample of wofaen (and, where ap- 
Kichnrd Rose on opinion polls is pllcablc, their husbands) gives evi- 
followed - by two experts, bath: eh- depco of increased female mdepend- 
gaged on cross-national research, cnee, but does not exjifain why,. for 
•First, Michael Pinto-Duschihsky the first lime since surveys begtin ii\ 
shows, in as much detail ns possible, Britain, women were ! in 1979 no 
how each 'party got and spent its more inclined than men to vote for 
money; he shows whal is revealed Uie parly of th$ right. (Chariot also 
and what is not, and he notes the discusses the dismaLfact that, though' 
value of the “subsidies” involved in the ■ two: major parties together 
free broadcasting time, along with fielded more women candidates than 
the Conservatives’ use of money to at apy previous election,; they i chose 
buy help with techniques of pro- them, mbre- than ever before,’ in 
sentation, particularly on television, scats which; could, hot be won; as a- 
Monica Chariot’s chapter on women result, the number of women MPs 
is partly based on her own special f 19] is the lowest for many years.). 


. of this period In such a way that 
. coordination seems to have been 
lacking. On page 199 Rose mentions 
that “the Conservatives were hand- 
icapped in turning votes into seats”, 
ana the figures on page 334 show a 
small part of the facts of the consis- 
tent over-representation of declining 
cities as compared with growing rural 
and Cx-urban areas; but Ranney’s in- 
troductory chapter fails to deal ade- 
quately with the problem, or to deal 
with the questions suggested by his 
co-authors. 

Rose calls his chapter on opinion 
polls, “Towards Normality’'; the win- 
ning party had a clear majority, and 
the predictions of the final opinion 
polls were correct, Nothing else ab- 
out the election of 1979 was normal; 
above all , ; the Government in; office 
; Could not chodse thq. timing. ' Its pn£- 
vote defeat, took place In the midst 
of ati accumulation of absurdities, 
and. carte at the end of six months 
dominated by irrationality and con- 
tradiction. One element of sanity 
i was present: the concordat between: 
Government and unions, produced 
soon after the winter's strikes. Its 
real effectiveness tfas not le$ted, and 
its Impact on the voters' is hot mea- 
sured .here, though the 'subsequent 
movements of the polls give scone 
for. speculation: • ■ 

On j the , whole the authors of (his 
book have succeeded well in weaving 
'together the results of. their inves- 
tigation, and. in deepening oifr 
• Understanding of their subject, y 


The British Voter: an atlas and 
survey since 1885 (second edition) 
by Michael Kinnear 
Batsford, £20.00 
ISBN 0 7134 3482 1 

Elections attract a great deal of 
attention among social scientists be- 
cause they produce so much data; to 
quote one authority, they are a posi- 
tivist’s dream. Further, the nature of 
electoral data allows the dream to 
take a variety of forms (some closer 
to fantasy than others). 

Using election results, some analy- 
ses and interpretations are straight- 
forward: how many seats did each 
party win? where? which seats 
changed hands? But others are much 
less straightforward. Voting is by in- 
dividuals, but electoral data refer to 
population aggregates (defined terri- 
torially). Thus who voted for whom, 
and why? Who changed allegiance, 
and why? Only informed speculation 
can be used to answer these ques- 
tions - guided by opinion polling of 
small samples of electors, rarely 
enough in one place to answer ques- 
tions about particular outcomes. To 
some people, the potential for such 
' speculation is one of the attractions 
of electoral study. 

Attempts to write “social science 
history" of British elections must 
combine the /presentation of informa- 
tion with ' • analytical speculation,' 
Hence "an atlas and survey”; the 
atlas provides the information, and 
the survey the' speculation, Such a 
twin purpose is not made very .clear 
by Professor Kinnear, although he 
includes his introduction with a re- 
ference to tentative hypotheses.. 

The flfet edition of The British 
Voter was published in 1968. This is 
an updated : edition, with ten . more 



use of “real" maps as against j aurfi 
grams, which means w* 8 ® fufia 
urban England has to be ( njen’i 

either by insets (whose exw w* >. choic 
tions are nowhere indicated) or , • 
marginal symbols: as a resun f 
map page is very duttereo, m — 
many ore difficult to read. .. 

The data mapped reflect - ; 

from the basic "who von * • 
map for each election - JJJ ' 
Kinnear’s interests. These 
the decline of the Liberals# ~ 
1920s. The maps and : 

interesting, but neither 
of the book nor the validity ^ 
particular foci are justified. "Jn, 
example, map 
Elections results for * 

and no other local go ve ™fJ ■ & 
tions? Much of the survey ^ 
cerned with the minutiae tn* 
ate many historical schoian- ^ 

Kinnear is best for 
style is not very altracftWi “ oB- 
errors, and some ann ^ :l (ocii 
pretations and terms creep l ^ 
of Britain, we gather, is ® s ' . ^ 

the main complaints s r * 
pleteness. Unless °P®. 
the geography of J 

follow some of the 
regional definitions are 
one needs a W JW 

knowledge of British polifi^ ^ k 
(to sort out the connu on ^ f ^ 


lie Theme of Government in Piers 
plowman 

b» Anna Baldwin 

Boydell and Brewer, £15.00 

BBN 0 85991 073 3 

He Vision of Piers Plowman by 

William Langfand 

translated by Terence Tiller 

BBC Publications, £9.50 

ISBN 0 563 17892 2 

In her rather short but closely 
ugued book, Dr Baldwin first ex- 
amines the problems of power in the 
Vhto of Piers Plowman from the 
evidence both of political theory, as 
represented by medieval lawyers and 
theologians, and political practice, as 
represented by complaints about the 
actions of Richard II. 

She believes that some of the C 
lea's revisions of the B text’s Pro- 
logue demonstrate that Langland’s 

G iterance was for royal absolutism. 

ter, too, in the allegory of Meed, 
the wholesale corruption of law, in 
the provinces aod London alike, 
forces the King to exercise pragmatic 
justice through his prerogative court 
where “natural" law, as administered 
by Reason and Conscience, replaces 
theoretical law which has been 
shown to be inadequate to cope with 
Meed and her supporters. The 
emphasis on a more literal reading of 
this allegory is a useful corrective to 
some recent criticism and is justified 
by very fall documentation. 

In the second part of the book, Dr 
Baldwin considers three “subject- 
kings" -Piers, Christ and the Consci- 
ence of Dobest (where he lacks the 
support of Reason) - those who 
choose to share their subjects’ trials 
ana who lead by example. There 
wHild seem to be rather wider dif- 
lerenrei betweeq these three than 
fek the King’s 

S"SSr e to b a y „!,tl Ve S 

Christ’s kT a real 
how, a willing renunciation of 


Clarifying the ‘Vision 


itm 


absolute power. Even so. a surDris- 
of legal imagery Tsed 
c ? un i crs between Christ and 

pora^ usagc hOWn '° “ mem - 

The study makes no startling new 
discoveries, but its forte is to show 
how an awareness of the historical 
and political context (which has re- 
cently been rather neglected in Piers 
Plowman criticism) leads to a much 
more informed reading of the poem. 
It does not seek to deny Langland’s 
moral concern, rather to show that, 
especially in the Visio, it is only part 
of his purpose. It might have specu- 
lated more: what, for instance, moti- 
vates Meed? Desire for patronage or 
influence or sheer greed? Are there 
really two Consciences in different 
parts of the poem? But to do so 
would perhaps have diverted atten- 
tion from the close consideration of 
one aspect of Piers Plowman which 
was its purpose. The book is the first 
of a projected series of Piers Plow- 
man studies; its successors will do 
well to maintain the same standards 
of relevance and scholarship. 

Piers Plowman is something of a 
trap for translators because of its 
wide range of diction. This problem 
is aggravated by the decision, in Ter- 
ence Tiller’s full version of the 
abridged broadcast text of 1980, to 
use a modern version of the allitera- 
tive long line. But generally this is a 
good translation where the idiom is 
neither too extreme nor too out- 
dated, and where metrical difficulties 
have been partly overcome by a 
liberal use of italics and a frequent 
habit of putting alliteration on the 
fourth and last strongly stressed 
word (which Langfand himself does 
occasionally). 

Narrative is easier to manage than 
conversation, particularly conversa- 
tion between allegorical characters 
wltich can seem stiff and stilted. One 
test of a translation of this poem is 
therefore not so much in the 
obviously dramatic passages as in 
the long debates: (yfr Tiller is espe- 
cially good in the altercation be- 


Two styles of Romanticism 


Reactionaries: 
Md iia back - 

JJtoriiyn Butler 

^ Uolwerslty Press, £7.95 and 
^ • 19 219144 6 and 289132 4 
torejtttion (o Keats 

^WnilaaWabh ’ 

SJ"®. *M5 and £3.25 
- — * 6 30490 7 and 30500 8 


/•'•' 1 ; ;; Petef Bromhead 

Peter BfMea4 WQsfonj^rly profes - 
Brts °ol ^ t CS al ' the ' Wtversity' of 


da) plus brief accompanying text - 
not alongside the relevant maps as 
earlier in the book. None of the 
maferial has been revised;' 
1966 remains the end-point of British 
electoral history . for the first 137 
Pages.. ;. ' „• 

' • Jb® cartography is by the author,'! 
and is fa a variety of styles.' The neilv 
raws are generally ..much • clearer, 
and more attractive than the earlier 
qhes; Professor. Kjnnear defends his 


(to son out me 

servative, Liberals and-Jj l.Kc' 18 

the role of Joseph lOgSfSj 

1900, for example). 

analysis Is sometimes wea-.^f 

terns may emerge. One « , ^ 

gional effects, and » 

The other involves Wr.-j.jjft 

effects (for example, 
and is not easy "Tflaaed 
single map: Profcssor 
sometimes unhelpfel 10 
use of the maps. . fyi ol 
This second edition 
teresting faformation^ ^ . 
t Ion,, but the latter g JV 
much more oo®P re *lff W g 
former better presented. . ^ 


ern cartographic tnetn 
pleasing atlas ? v leavinlj? 

duced, with less effoti’ . 

for a more incisive analysis. . • ; 
a fuller bibUography-:: . . 


patch iti^W b u k - does not qra te 
.Bute about 1 s ?- tltle ‘ She says 

; ** h SLJ£“ af P re be 161 ^ 1790 

^ ren£n e J he ^ fter: Ster “ e 
Soswc!] M d Cow P er three, 

SabhST ^ mentioned in 
uame in a list. 

JJers get fmier mam Romantic 

necessarily 
, to the "back- 
Ptaurei ® mad e of historical 
^ the Gor- 
■ ^fland are h wfe nd L lnva8iqn of 

Ioi6 8M ann«ni? ch rO- 

• b ‘not w^ra fe w s ia C ^ DaBes 

L s ^ ey as u” 

m - f^uterpretktion. 


l fa e neo ‘ 

6f"fh ® r .t. and 


? he fakes it to 

R. J. Johnston is v - 0min8nt " style circa 

raphy dt the University y ' : 




1760-1798, and counts among its 
triumphs Blake’s Songs and Marriage 
and Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads. 
But reaction to the Terror bred hos- 
tility to neoclassical ' values, stifling 
them in England while Napoleon 
perverted them in France. By 1800 a 
conservative, insular, mystical and 
inward-looking ethos was in the 
ascendant, and it is this ethos that 
Dr Butler tends to call “Romantic". 
A dialogue followed between the 
two styles. In the Biographic Col- 
eridge repudiated democratic ele- 
ments fa the early Wordsworth; 
Shelley and his friends mocked the 
withdrawn self-sufficiency of The Ex- 
cursion. This group revived some 
neoclassical virtues between 1816 
and 1822 with their “cult of the 
South”, whose masterpiece was Don 
Juan. Thereafter ..neoclassicism was 
defeated and disappeared. 

Such a reading of the period justi- 
fies Peacock as against Mr Flosky. 
Dr Butler gives high marks for pro- 
gressive social attitudes, or at least 
responsible ones (Jane Austen and 
the “ambiguous” Scott com? off 
well). Correspondingly she devalues ' 
that exploration of the self which 
some see . as Romanticism's greatest 
achievement! one of her disapprov- 
ing words is “solipsistic". Yet she is • 
flexible i enough to give, an apprecia- 
tive page or two to the Elia essays, 
praising them' for their eighteenth- ■ 
century qualities of precision, realis- . 
tic Limitation and control. 

Dr Butler stimulates but does not 
quite persuade. A neoclassicism that 
embraces Blake and Gibbon must be 
at least as protean as the old , 

; Romanticism: phrases like “the com- . 

; moil idiom of the Enlightenment” 
do not face up to the difficulties. The 
ideas canvassed' here seeiti less illu- : 
:mlnating-for the literature than were , 
those in Dr Butler’s excellent Jane. 


Austen and the War of Ideas. (How 
much does it help with Alaslor and 
Frankenstein to see them as re- 
sponses to Wordsworthian self- 
centredness?) Also, though some 
thin ice and special pleading are in- 
evitable in a sketch of this kind. Dr 
Butler seems to bend her facts too 
far and too often. Pope is written off 
as “rococo” because neoclassicism 
requires some such antecedent. We 
hear of “the cry of ‘jacobinism' that 
greeted the Lyrical Ballads ", where- 
as it was the Tory reviewers who 
praised Wordsworth’s experimental 
poems between 1798 and 1802 and 
the Jacobin Southey who damned 
them. The book is meant for stu- 
dents, and the best would get some- 
thing out of it: for others it would be 
a treasury of misconceptions. 

, 'Professor Walsh’s Introdubtioi) to 
Keats is a very different matter. He 
centres it on Keats's personal de- 
velopment, quoting the letters at 
length so often that the book is 
almost an anthology, which is no bad 
thing. Bate, Ricks, StilUnger and 
others are used moderately to help 
with the criticism; there is less 
Leavig and Lawrence than one might 
expect, though rather a lot of .San- 
tayana. Professor Walsh thinks “the 
modern reader finds a peculiar diffi- 
culty in entering into the Intellectual 
and emotional world of (he 
nineteenth-century Romantics";, but 
he does not analyse this difficulty, or 
show any doubt as to who and what 
the Romantics were. “Background” 
is minimal, politics are two; refer- 
ences to Keats's “decent” feelings 
about them. A safe, unheady book 
to lend to undergraduates. 

Derek Roper 

Derek Roper is senior, lecturer in 
English literature at the University 
of Sheffield.-' ,. 



tween Meed and Conscience and in 
passus XI and XII where the Dream- 
er is put right about the proper value 
fawning and reason. 

There are curiosities, however. 
?ers does not “push through a 
* Be l. at h' 5 appearance, and 
alter the Pardon he resolves not to 
labour so hard as before, not to “toil 
and sweat no more”. The pardoners 
who tidied up Liar dressed him in 
rags not napkins, and "cavalier" I 
seems strange for the various knights 
m the poem, especially the one on 
the half-acre. Some of the surprising 
translations are of Skeat's text, and 


Literary competence 


Kane-Donaldson B-text would some- 
timer have cleared up a difficulty. 

Here and there are phrases which 
seem meaningless (to me, at least): 
“sets leashes on love", “(Christ) 
courteously incarnate”, "thriving 
thoughts” and “half no-time”. Words 
like “collogue”, "apostate”, 
“doited”, “bridewells", ‘‘rentiers”, 
“conjured", “biddable”, “blazon", 
part of the vocabulary of a lit- 
erate adult will perhaps strike 
younger readers as puzzling. They 
will not be helped either by some 
misleading statements in the intro- 
duction about the illegitimacy of 
Langfand (unproven), his dialect 
(uncertain), his wanderings (prob- 
ably not from the West Midlands to 
East Anglia), the date of the C text 
(in part before 1387, as Dr Baldwin 
notes), and a tendency to accept 
without question the identity of 
Dreamer and poet. The later parts of 
the introduction and the notes are 
much more useful, and it is worth 
pointing out these blemishes because 
the translation as a whole is unques- 
tionably good enough to tempt the 
reader to try the original - and one 
can ask.no more than (hat, 
Stanley Hussey 

Stanley Hussey is professor of English 
language and medieval literature at 
the University of Lancaster. 


The Pursuit oT Signs: semiotics, liter- 
ature, deconstruction 
by Jonathan Culler 
Routledge & Kcgan Paul, £7.95 and 
£3.95 

ISBN 0 7100 0757 4 and 0758 2 

It is some years since Jonathan Cul- 
ler, in his much applauded Structur- 
alist Poetics, offered an influential 
account of a theory of Literature in- 
spired by linguistics and semiology. 
Much has been published since then, 
and Professor Culler's new book, 
bringing together in revised form 
essays written over recent years, is in 
many ways a continuation of the 
themes of the earlier book set 
against thp background of the chang- 
ing perspectives of the present. 

in The Pursuit of Signs, while still 
dealing with the project of a theory 
of literary competence and with 
issues of literary structure. Culler 
turns his attention to critical de- 
velopments in the United States. As 
it moves from semiology as a theory 
of reading to some of the strategies 
of deconstructionism, (he book re- 
traces the major emphases of recent 
debates. 

The Pursuit of Signs presents a 
lucid survey and cogent reappraisal 
of many areas of abiding interest, 
ranging Irom approaches to reading 
to intertextuality, metaphor, narra- 
tive structure, and techniques of 
apostrophe in lyric verse. After a 
succinct restatement of the aims of 
literary semiology. Culler reviews in 
detail recent attempts, by Stanley 
Fish, Michael Riffaterre, H. R. Jauss 
and others, to elaborate a theory of 
reading- His central preoccupation is 
with the need to distinguish a theory 
of literary competence, analysing 
those norms and conventions which 
underpin readings and make -.them 
possible and plausible,' from a theory 
of reading designed to produce bet- 
ter and more accurate interpretations 
of texts. As a result of what he views 
as the reductive and i nhibiting 
assumption that theory should serve 
to produce new interpretations of 
works, Culler detects in the authors 
be studies a constant temptation to 
slip from the first, descriptive en- 
deavour to the second, more pre- 
scriptive one. Literary theory, Culler 
insists, should not interpret; while 
Identifying norms of reading, it 
should not itself be normative. 

Culler's position is a strong one, 
and he argues it convincingly and 
with generosity. But it remains ques- 
tionable how such a theory of com- 
petence can escape the aim of inter- 
pretation. For to analyse norms is to 


John Donne’s letters are “by and 
large, extremely dull - indeed, per- 
versely and elaborately dull in a way 


set them against a context of their 
relativity. A theory of readings is 
itself necessarily a practice of read- 
,n 6- Though a theory of competence 
will seek, as Culler shows, to identify 
structural attributes rather than to 
apportion meanings, it will inevitably 
install in the text a potential for 
interpretation which will be a reflec- 
tion of its own theoretical principles. 
The question arises of the methodo- 
logical superiority of the theory to 
the readings it will analyse. Culler 
remains optimistic about the possibil- 
ity of elaborating a descriptive 
approach which, by standing outside 
interpretation, would show the op- 
erations by which interpretations are 
produced. But it is arguable that the 
hierarchical opposition Culler estab- 
lishes between theory and interpreta- 
tion proves as unstable as some of 
those he considers in the concl udine 
section of the book. 

In his last chapters, Culler moves 


■ il I ^ .-11-.-! M.-li-lri 


poet have no right to be”. So writes 
John Carey in his essay "John 
Donne's Newsless Letters", his contri- 


methods of deconstruction in his own 
analyses of metaphor, story and dis- 
course in narrative, and a reading of 
M. H. Abrams's The Mirror ana the 
Lamp. Deconstniction, he shows, is 
initially a sensitivity to those prob- 
lematic areas in texts which admit of 
two equally coherent but mutually 
antagonistic modes of intelligibility. 
Such is the case, for instance, when 
a text asks to be considered both as 
a performative event and a coded 
repetition of words. Elsewhere, de- 
construction examines how certain 
hierarchical cojiples, like metaphor 
and metonymy, expression and Im- 
itation, while asserting the superior- 
ity of the first term, lurch into inde- 
terminacy and appria when . (he 
minor term is seen already to in- 
habit, and thus undermine, the' 

- dondnance of Its opposite. It Is often 
claimed by post-st ructurajfsts that 
such discontinuities of structure 
underline the very impossibility of a 
semiology of literature. Culler, 
however, remains justifiably more 
circumspect and emphasizes rather 
the interdependence of semiology 
and deconstruction in their common 
approach to meaning as a relational 
system. 

In its wide-ranging and perceptive 
discussion, 77ie Pursuit of Signs is a 
constructive contribution, cautious 
yet incisive in its thinking. It is a 
collection many will find useful and 
thought-provoking. 

Leslie Hill 

Dr Hill is lecturer In French studies at 
the University of Warwick. 


bution to the 1981 edition of Essays 
and Studies edited by Anne Barton 
and published by John Murray at. 


“Sincerity and the Sonnet” by 
Inga Stina-Ewbank, and "Herberts 
Ground” by M. C. Bradbrook. 
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Elements of conservation 


lory study 
by Paul H. Selman 
George Godwin, £10.00 
ISBN 0 7114 5555 4 


MU'. 


; — ~ lands, woodlands, wei lands and they relale lo the everyday activities 

Countryside Conservation: the pro- coaS || an( | s . Each of these chapters of the planning department. A sub- 

lection and management of amenity ue )opts u common approach, high- sidiary aim is the converse, namely 

ecosystems lighting (lie current issues and then to introduce concerned applied scien- 

by Bryn Greer describing the nature of the ecosy- lists lo the political and procedural 

Allen & Unwin, £13,00 and £6.95 stem, its occurrence in Britain, the world of planning. 

ruRM a IU 7IQM1I o mid 710(102 7 uses to which it can be put, and the Selman believes that, while the 

appropriate management techniques, traditional approaches to planning, 
. incl doing the management of visitors as epitomized by Patrick Geddes ear- 

Ecology and Planning: an Inlrotfuc- nne j ^ estate as well as of the Her this century, were visionary and 

lory study ecosystem ilseJf. ecocentric, recent developments have 

by Paid H. Selman The overriding message is that the made planning seem procedural and 

George Godwin, £10.00 countryside cannot be preserved, technocentric, with a compnrtmental- 

ISBN Q 7114 5555 4 protected or even conserved across ized attitude towards responsibilities 

- the board; land should be withdrawn and a tendency to develop policies in 

from other uses to serve amenity isolation from each other. 
Environmental conservation is consi- needs. U is unrealistic to expect agn- He sees essentially a failure of 
dered l>y many to be a luxury which culture to forego the technical adv- communication between planning 
can be nffnrded only in nmre ances of the past two decades which and ecology and therefore aims in 
prosperous times, but since the 1960s have increased productivity but this book “to establish a unifying 
the ecological movement has grown turned fanners from being the guar- ecological framework which 
in size and stature. Witness the dians of the countryside into its most embraces a whole gamut of ‘environ- 
sophisti cation of the arguments pre- dangerous scourge, even worse than mental* issues ... and draws them 
sen ted by conservationists in current urban development. Since multiple into the mainstream of planning 
issues such as the proposed druinage use of land is much less practicable activity.” 

of the Norfolk Brouds and the sup- than formerly, n new form of coun- Selman has, of course, set himself 
port given recently in Parliament foT tryside must be planned. a well-nigh impossible task. In effect, 

Increasing the conservation element Moreover, the wildlife and recrca- he is trying to write two books In 
of the Wildlife utid Countryside Bill, tion arms of the conservation move- one, one designed to help the plan- 
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tiw Countryside Marion Shoard took mission, should come together to in danger of not giving enough atten- ejjjj 

the conservation movement clearly manage these extensive areas of land tion to press home his points. In . '. 

on the offensive against the forces exclusively earmarked for amenity trying to provide an introductory . • !' v&rU’ V v * 

destroying th' 1 rural environment, purposes though 2 oncd according to text, he hopes that his treatment - - * - ■« , - 1 i - ,> - - - 
The two latest of tarings in this field the most appropriate type of con- should seem general rather than su- p QmD p» an m0S oic a ho 

also emphasize the importance of an servation. And managed this land perficial, but unfortunately this is not „.hnriiv _ n 

ecological approach to the planning must be. if it is to be accessible to the case. The book contains a wealth V , ^ t ^ 

and management oF land resources the public and retain the variety of of introductory information, indicat- advisable to breed dogs 

and arc similarly addressed to n Brit- habitats and species handed down ing 1,001 places in which ecology guardian of the farm a 

ish audience, but Grucn and Selman through centuries of more limited and 


places in which ecology 
ins do. or more often 


Pompeiian mosaic showing a domesticated dog. Columella, the Rnu 
.authority on agriculture, described In the first century ad lhat it n 
advisable to breed dogs that were different In appearance from the wolf, "As 
guardian of the farm a dog should be chosen which Is of ample bulk wWu 
loud and sonorous bark In order that it may terrify the malefbctor, ftrd 


differ in their particular aims and in interaction between man and nature, should meet, but this is at the ex- because he hears It and then because he sees It”. Taken from DomestiabJ 

the extent lo which they achieve Green presents a compelling pense of the “unifying ecological Animals, from early times, by Juliet Clutton-Drock, published by Hike 

them. rationale for this approach. He also framework” which is difficult to mami association with the British Museum {Natural History) at N.K. 

Countryside Conservation is dearly outlines the range of techniques identify, 

focused on the protection and man- needed to select the areas of fand This problem is reflected in the 

age men t of the environment for and gives a clear account of the ways organization of the text, in which a 

essentially amenity objectives. It in which each type of site should be clinical classificatory approach pro- 

documents why this is important and managed. This hunk will not only be vides n lot of jig-saw pieces which 


Countryside Conservation is dearly outlines the range of techniques identify. 
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age men t of the environment for and gives a clear account of the ways organization of the text, in which a A 4. ix/lfll ntllPl 4 £Hlltt1£)k 

essentially amenity objectives. It in which each type of site should be clinical classificatory approach pro- {JllV VY It'll Ulllvl illlllllcllo 

documents why this is Important and managed. This hunk will not only be vides n lot of jig-saw pieces which 

how it is best done, managing Jo useful for ecologists and planners, are not easy to pm together, though , ho by factory owners who did ««: 

present- considerable ..detail .without but carries, such an important and the final chapter contains «pme use- the wa y « kept workers a wyka 

mcHtt -the : ful. examples of- practical ways, in humanity In the Victorian their jobs. 


•losing siRht c bf T 1 it»^bver&ll- 'rrtesarige,' ’ pfracutal ‘hicstsage tiiailt merits the ful examples of practical ways, in 
■Green Achieves this both by his high- attention of all types of resource which the gap between ecology and 
ly readable style and by hiving off the managers and laymen concerned planning can be bridged, 
more technical considerations inio a with the countryside, 
large middle section of the book. S cl man’s book is designed for a 

This part begins with a dear docu- similar readership bui is concerned a r* r*u i 

mentation of the ecological principles with the broader question of rein- A. lx. Champion 


«« F~, 

ISBN 0 Min aw 4 SM'dS BSftrt 

ties are all over and that we 1 

James Turner’s book is about a twentieth century all agree "JJ 


ity lands and then devotes separate ning. Its principal aim is avowedly to A. G. Champion is 
chapters to each major ecosystem: present the essentials of applied ecol- geography at the Untven 
farmland, grassland and other range- ogy to the planner and to show how castle upon Tyne. 


The context of Einstein’s puzzles 


whs second naiuic i, 

response to the distress of others. have n rat her hollow ring* J 
By 1900 compassion for suffering discussion of the opposite* y 
was second nature". He seti put to visection In the lHtier part ^ 
tra<» the course of tins revolution, nineteenth century tapw* « 


gM- 
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■ ■ mneieenm census/ t^ 

iih «4 rzinotain'B n i speed of light in a moving tran&pa- unusual way In which to establish it. seeing concern for animals not as a simply collapsed once it ft” 1 . 

‘ u i ^ P • rent - medium (the Fresnel expert- Rather more than half the book is e sentimental sideline, but part of a demonstrated lhat animal 

! Keiauviiy. emergent \iwu5) ana ear- mcnt ) became puzzles of electro- section-by-section analysis of the much wider change in social attitudes ments did make a significant 

^ Interpretation (1905-1911) magnetism. By 1892 . Lorentz had famous 1905 paper (of which a new during the nineteenth century. tribution to medical science- < 

: ■ ; . i proposed a theory which took into and more careful translation is pro- , -vu- ^ weight of medical 


^ Interpretation (1995-1911) magnetism. By 1892 . Lorentz had famous 1905 paper (of which a new during the nineteenth century. tribution to medical science. < 

. by Arthur I., Miller • proposed a theory which took into and more careful translation is pro- , tu* i n H„«trt»i a weight of medical 

Addlaohr'Wesley, $39.50 and $27.50 account the observed “dragging vided in the appendix). And this as one^afor factor ^As IS crushed antivlvisecdon”, V 

BBN 0 201 .. 04680 6 and 04679 2 along of the lighf", but only in terms analysis Is used as a peg to bang the ' loved from the (page 118). This would scawJjS 

~r — -r- ■ ■ . — . of .a dynamica interaction with the further development!! lip to 1911. iSSSSr iHpv T ^ !? 10 to do lustice to the very real. wg 

' S' Ed f m [P ld Whttiaker wrote individual particles of the medium. But why was this paper called "On iL r th ’ 8 asainst animal experimentation 

his history of the discovery of the Poincares criticism of Lorentz's tbe efectrodynamics of moving '? r iSnSJi5&. , h ,(W 

theories of the ether and electro- theories in 1901 shows already his bodies"? Because of the oresslnS IJl v t0 J u ? rn ^en aaain in discussing lj«g 

Sli™ “! the y ha l that 


magneusm u seemeo a Dig step tor- preoccupation with the formal excell- theoretical problems of unipolar in- ^ J T Victor an inklings that 

W""* “ Jf tastory of mathematical enc e which he made his own con- duction, of which Einstein the pa- LmonTtiS* SSS. f ' % 

physics. His descnption of "the re- tribution to the theory. The same tent-clerk was aware, and which he SfentopST b> dl ? th S m2 he seems 

(ai.vliy theory of Pomcarf and year was to sec the fi^t of the ex- found dearly exposed in the text of AborSSnKd «»iii & S ^ Tuch ~n"idemtlons 

Lorentz" was contested bitterly, but periments of Kaufmann. designed to Fflppl. to tha J‘w n8 pcnera W accSted, -Cloth^J 1 ? 

no voice was raised about his idea of determine whether the electron mass But the new approach of Einstein, Hei^ b^ ween mM larb of compassion and 
what constituted scientific history, was purely electromagnetic in origin, based on an operational analysis of never before broket down h « d tlio scales of justice, ' eC 5 >k S 1361 

™^ a ; , «7 e .K ext “ < # ,t < w S ln ,he “P, these turned out to 8 be space and time, owed something to Sv OuSruiS ta .op*S»J? stood as a new moraliiy” gS 

c SS55.?L^i!t:' ,n ?^n | : ,n :.^ni| hiqrease i Voiticare. a.nd mow to Hume and a “ d MdviSe^ man ' now’ folloH The impression may not wvtg 


a.Uempt to probe behind the predictions of Einstein In 
• seemingly Innocent forms o{ words •»'«. «u 4 . [- lo loan ahead* the idea •pefcoptions on our notions of causal- , lam hBrt 

ihto wT.r“»7i 0 1 . 0 ,5d d ' ,,gnif, ' !an “ WiSSW-sTt iry.^doftoc.^abM EImt.in.o ^geM). 

into wnat was not sata. . d . » , . - . electron lhat the high value of the • . 

The difference in Miller’s book SStthe oneOToWdcdbv KS velocity of light, compared with the 
•V. change in gj d ,int T aKw) ran^nto 0,hBr velocitfes we encounter dally, JunmnUni 

writing the histor)' of physics us ab- [T mH «rTVol SE bad prevented our appreciating that H 


utterly. Quadruped, ,ape, savage, stood as a new moraiuj ' r w ^ 
and . civilized man 1 now followed The impression mg nm 

W- ” sriin- ^ iiS! WJ3 

lead; the? idea • K i?m B 0U ehnht!^ n t,ons had become 8,1 but Invisible" cetn for the natural world 

'sSR£rT& 63 >: Mrt ? ^ j** 

by Lordntz verity of Mghl, compared with the was a live with lb® JRl 


ays as much .about the change in JSSaSSHS other Ms we of anima, f™ «■ one ff*B 

wnting the history' of physics os ab- b bad prevented our appreciating that ^ nd an f » bmtalizlng .of the ntWa^Lls’*. he continue* 1 ^ 

out .me advances in out 'kBMjedp ■ 9 ^ 35 ^ "tiic absolute charact^T of time, viz., classes" of man on the eXue-Kindness to 

& was ^different from, that from its of simultaneity, unrecognlzedly was S? e ^ B R u . sdo ^ betame fully paid |go feaded to the 

stimulus springs from Gerald Holton, momentum This fact was also anchored in tne unconscious 1 ’. up members of animal protection ; v5rittr,n 0 i rpnex" fiMie ^ 

who has been Miller’s montor, but {o p 0 lnMrt anTm'ojvM hb- Each chapter -of the book is pro- societies and the virtuous heroes of raa ?,i „t 0 f mimals 

'be, work and the painstaking an aly- jSS?5w3k™5^i W h fo? Sie context vided with extensive notes, some of novels, while . "savages” Sase^lSoO- Many ^ 

f JSiJSSL**!!? L°^?L ev 25X. into which Einstein was to bring clari ^ Jntaw«, if ^ the yrhole is «t Issues .whierte 


InterpretaHon will be accepted, bur {['‘“jnst^d^or M\\fusfon r Wntbe of with a rollecllon of 28 portrait infert cr to anintclllgentdog. • with 

this must nol obscure the retd in-. . able to' bring is clear frojtt Ills photographs of the. principal pro- As b history of a century this age, wlt?i its continuing < j^ I1 g 

kn0 ® dge that ,h bwn words in 1946: "The reciprocal W I* fascinatin 8 reading, partlcu- over animals in s P° rt ' f ? n clAbJ 

Iraok provides. i- felationsliip of epistemology and sci- j* unsurprising, gallery of. ex- iarly for its account of' tho H mixed has more ' n _.-mm t 

ra '" * h S W&lfoA noiffvvorthy K.U. TUcy . ' trwely ^uffy.worlSta. , motive, lha,. compdlS pi,3f IS 

™nc“4U.d^Ho^vi890 elS are dependent upon eeeh other.- ■ C. W. KUmbter * tSlIlilEf 1 

rromaanetic :_.heory onwnnd,. By Bt»t . rhe e«enl P the Innuenc. of Em- ~ r ~~ ; oppo»d not jA by 3'. ' JSg 


C. W, Kllmjster S oftly, S 


time ifgiit was already viewed as an stein’s ; philosophical viewpoint on his ■ C W. Kllmister is professor of emMthhsed^with 1 toe 1 : — ■ Ti 

electrcmagnetic effect, and so ill©.:, contnbiition is « King's College, bulls, but by those who f^f co? Marian Stamp 

puzzles or optics, particularly the of the book, and Miller chooses an London. nipted people to watch it and even of Somerville College, u > 


ne, was 
le whb 


experiments, has more i ^ 

with theirs than be seem 
admit.. . .. n jj 

Marian Stamp 
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Notice board is compiled by 
Patricia Santinelli 
and Mila Goldie 




C wrins »l P»Wey Cotlepc of Technology, tins 
n Bcointed lo Ihe chair of siruclunil cn- 
i )n Strathclyde UravctMiy's Depart 

bS w Civil Engineering- 
fr t in,,,] John Grlmble, reader In coni ml 
nUecriM al Sheffield Cily Polytechnic lint, 
hSta acpomwl profcs»r of clcdncal engineer- 
^ ji Striihdj'M Univeniiy. 

Sftaor Tfcflmas W. McRae, professor of (I- 
ini heed of the finance group in the 
juhmbhu centre of Bradford Univcrsily, lias 
h^sppdnted professor of accounlancv and 
buce mow University of Stiaihdysk. 
nc tula and slafus of professor at ihu Unlvcr- 
* of Southampton has been conferred on Dr A. 

] SiBbrttk. reader in English, with effect j 
hm tail 1, 1981. I 

Dr Siiur Angfo. reader, in Ibe history of idea* 
mkW«n«y College of Swansea, tins been 
Kmlittd to a personal chair al that college 
ftsfafef l, 1981. 

OrflflyCokin, reader at Dundee University, 
bit ten updated to a personal chair in 
aznsim in Ihe department of biochemistry 
it uat onivenity. 

Sk Garda Slynn, Advocate General at the 
Out of Judce of the European Community 
U been appointed visiting professor in the 
Dcputmeti of Law at the University of 
Oiutun. 

Dr A hi Baaca. senior lecturer in Oerman at St 
AndKM University has been appointed to the 
dnir of Otrman at tbe University of Keele, 
North Suffordihlrc. He will toke up his 
topoimmeni at October I. 

Dr Mudo Abtdab Macdonald Smith has been 
upointed to the chair of economics at the 
Detank} id Susies. Dr Smith will take up his 
wtteswiWp on October 1, 1981. 

Dr Rsbtrt Ain Gross has been appointed to 
ibe chair of American studies at the University 
of Strau. Dr Grou will take up his prafes- 
«mlup oa January 1, 1982. 

Hr ChrfstaplKr urndlln, of tbe department of 
banhtics and modem English at Lancaster 
UoHmti hu been promoted to a personal 
dpi la ttsgshtics from August. 


rorlhtomiui' events 
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Glasgow 

Bichrmhinr - Dr I W. Dow - £29.235 from ihe 
British Heart Foundation, fur a siudy ofadeny- 
Kite kinase itnri energy prnvisinn in normal 
■lainBgca c.iuliae myncyies. 

/fMiArfii'i Museum - Ptofchsor F. Willett - 
£1311.325 and 143. 2M (rom the Manpower Ser- 
vices Cummhilon. under the special icinporarv 
cinploymcni ptogrunmic 
Uiuveishy arrAii-fsi - Mi M. Moss - £111.274 
and £40.108 from ilic Manpower Services Com- 
mission under the Special Temporary Employ- 
ment Programme 

Neurology - Dr P. O. Behan - US.tXKi Icitm 
the Myalgic Encephnl'imyeliiis Assixiation. in 
vlydy abnosmul tinmunoUigical TCSiMinsev in ihe 
CoxvucKte virus. 

Marmemem studies - J. W. Lewis mid 13. Logan 
£83.450 from the SRC for a teaching company 

E ra nunc with* Eraklne Wcslway Ltd and 
wood Industries Ltd. 

Physiology - Professor O. F. Hullcr - £32.125 
from the SRC to Investigate the development 
and regeneration of receptive fields of mcchn- 
nuicntory neurones in tne nervous system of 
the leech. 

Dtrimvlogv - Professor R. McL. Maekic - 
£ I3,5lfti from ihv Skin Disease Research Fund 
to investigate the value of plasiic-cmbcdded 
sections in the ussessmem of cutaneous typhoid 
Infiltrates. 1 


. Infiltrates. 

^|| ■ ■■ Lancaster 

‘V s.,-: Biological Sciences - Dr J. Laybourit- Parry - 

• . i £23,209 from the Natural Environment Rc- 

‘ ^ - *. 1 - search Council for an investigation of the r«- 

.. . , , splratory physiology of benlhk copcpod* from 

• the Cumbrian Lattes. 

^ ^ m m| Institute for Restoh-lt and Development In Post 

£L3T^-r*l wm r - «taaa mrn *h. uvea i, MWf TST* 

imperial Ghuia and whose watercolours, engravings and aquatints can be 11,10 Hl 8^ cr Education for a programme of 

seen at on exhibition brine held at the Brlehinn Mnwum and- a,i « ud y »nd sy»temaUc policy dkcusslon on the 


IVora November 23 to December 17. 


Liverpool University. Details from the Centre 
for Multicultural Education. London University 
Institute of Education. 


dumber* 1 Is one of the cdu- Applications are invited for (he second Ails 
hrti^iKH ,nnta# ? be n t ho «? 1 l il 0 Council short course ip administration tiaining 

Me olEduatlon on September 29 In Commit- for production management which aims to help 
S-y gl.T— P 1 - professor those managing technical ureas in theatres and 

,5 P?*P ,n , of ,hc ur,i centres develop their administraiion skills. 
adn J inis * rfl ti™. at ft is open to thoso working as production 
ifUMc, a Bedford Way, London WCI. managers as well as to those who need to 
‘-n WMWi rj .T’ '' 0 - *’• ' • . . acquire such skills to change their careen. The 

00 |hc history D f n | n c-doy courac which Is lo be held at the 
F Jueenn fowTc Institute of Centre for Arts. City Univcrsily. Northampton 

five nftrf I, A T* 1 * co *?[ e f' Square. London EC1 is divided into threc-day 
«rwy of^ u fBa ^?i d w , llh lhe Uni- interlinking units covering people, money and 
with ffl wcctly concerned buildings. The lint will run from September 

tfUtttn »« TW.™ •* taid to be of 9-H. the second from October 14-16 and the 


Appoiiilnunls 


tdvam (msi Sc 
<Ke Ir km 
*tn«y of BUflUv, 


Universities 

London 

Ouccn Mary College: Anthony Letter (law). 

Manchester Institute of Science and 
Technology 

Lecturers: Dr M. A. Browne (instrumental ion 
and analytical science): A Y. Abidins (control 
systems centre); Dr J. M. Freeman (manage- 


Enviromiitmul Scintrrs - Dr J. K. Ilnigrcuvcs 
- $25,000 front the UJi Air Force for E1SCAT 
electron density studies: Dr R. M. Harrison - 
£34,741 from tne Depart me nl of Trunsport for 
an investigation of pollutant dis|tcrsion front 
motorways, and £25.1 »5 from the Science nnd 
Engineering Research Council Tor on investiga- 
tion of physico-chemical special Ion of led In 
tapwatcr 

Geography - Dr C. G. Poutcy - £18.545 f rom 
the Social Science Research Council for on 


investigation of the social and spat ini impact of' 
corporation housing in Liverpool, 1X69-1945. 
Mathematics - Dr w. A Light - £17.900 hum 


[ho Sdcncc and Enmnrarfng Ryscnreh Gou/refl 
Institute of Sefenee and ; or , Vlsiiihg ftltewship.- Profctirtr a. Plnkw 
(minimal projcciinns tin C (A.B)): Dr G. Tun- 
nicliffc-Wilittit - MS.r.tit l supple men it from the 
M. A. Browne (instrumental tun Computer Board tor It mu Series Aimlysts 
science): A. V Aliidms (control Physics - Profcss.ii A. B. Clceu - . £103.4511 
V. Dr J. M Freeman (manage- from the Science und Engineer ut| Research 


•MWI 01 fillhnnk b I.. * -.**■■ miiiij vw.u.HE ^uviw, niuni.; nnu — ■■■ ■ ■ ( .v....v. r nui. j 

with pa.^.iZjr?»v, * drcctiy concerned buildings. The first will run from September systems centre); Dr J. M. Freeman (manage- from lit- 

mirtw to (W hSlwi 1 to of 9-H. the second from October 14-16 and the tnent sciences); Dr David Harris (mathematici): Council for work an elementary particle nhy- 
Spfiro u. dS J 0 iucl ' Inst from November 11-lLFee for each unit £4U h- j. -lohason (management sciences); Uc sits; Professor R. H. TredgoW - £35.754 worn 

irmly "! ™ l [ ar * °f the Uni- or £105 for the wholo course. Dotails Trom R- M- MlUer (instnimcnlalion and analytical the Science and Engineering Research Council 

before jwr ®* B^cks in Britain Loretta Howells, uisistant training officer. Arts science); H. L. Somere (European studiea and for an investigation of photo and ciccirkal 

foot’ at I^n" hiO?i r ■ of ,llc Council of Qrcul Britain. 105 Piccadilly. Lon- modem languages). Manager of field researah effects in very thin films deposited on semf- 

ny Mr Stephen Brnidwood, don Wl. ,n atmospheric physics: Dr I. M. Slrorabcrg. conductors; Dr D. J. Meredith and Dr Dr J. K. 

Open Un iversity programmes August 29 to September .3 

^aiurday August 7Q 7v40* Dtology. brain and behaviour Biology. Brain BBC-2 RADIO 4 

lg , ^ .6-si and Dchavloar (SD386; proa 13). 6.40* Dib EnHahtenment. Adam Smhh aiul (fan 23-30* E 


Wigntoic - C25.0S1 from the Science and En- 
gine cting Ruscnrch Counil for very fast nulsc 
microwave phonon intcMieatlojis. 

jW/f/ri - Prufcssui I. fli’Manv - 123.505 from 
iiiv -umm science Kcscarcn' Council lor an 
invcvtigniicm of nuclear profile tuilon Kslu.tnu 
of tin- civil nuclcnr programmes of the udv- 
ttneed industrial siulo. 


Queens’, Belfast 

Agmufiiind flnrmy - £|VW.UW> (rum Van Dcr 
Have n> sponsor lT programme of amenity gi.ua 
breeding under the direction of Professor C. E. 
Wright. 

L/ffl i.ngtneering - £ , W.44X front the United 
Kingdunt Atomic Energy Auiluiril) for re- 
search tin fliuitng |n tint absorbers and analysis 
of ''V.ainef dalu tapes under the dtrectiuu of 
I'ndesMtr A E. (.one. 

Pathology - f-lO.tWJi from the Multiple Sclerosis 
Society of Greal Britain and Northern Ireland 
for research on the specificity of brain and CSF 
antibodies in MS", under ihe direction of Pro- 
fessor Ingrid Allen. The research will he In 
collaboration with the MS Society Lahoratoiv. 
National Hmpilul. London. 

Economic a, iff Social History - £J3,477 from 
the SSRC for research on diet in Ireland from 
the seventeenth to the twentieth centuries 
(I6NMVI4). under the direction of Dr L. A. 
Clarkson. 

Medical Genetics -- £11.934 from lire Medical 
Research Council fflr research on recombinant 
DNA probes from defined human chrnnuixinal 
hxa tinns. 


Sussex 

Otemfnrv - CI05.CM.W f wm gf. Ltd for tin 
investigation nf structure-reactivity relationships 
associated with tiunsUion metal complexes, 
under direction of Dr G. J. Leigh and Dr C. J. 
rickets; - £J5,37ii from the S.E.R.C. for inves- 
tigations in chcmlliimlnesccnce and bio- 
lutnincscence, under direction of Professor F. 
McCvpra. 

Engineering - £52,61* from the 5 E.R.C. for 
the analysts and design of nonlinear multi- 
variable system, under the direction of Profes- 
sor D. P. Atherton. 

Experimental physks - £46,390 from the 
S.E.R.C. for a research into ultra cold neutrons 
and the neuuon electric dipole moment, under 
the direction of Professor X. F. Smith, Dr J. 
M. Pendlebury and Dr J. Byrne.' 

Science Palin Research Unit - £122,100 from 
(ho Joseph RownUcc Memorial Trust for a 
study entitled “Tho future of work and cmploy- 
mont in the UK", under the direction of Dr J. 
I. Gershuny. . . 

University of Ahton 

Last week's entry shout.t have tend: 

Cheinh'al Engineering - Profussnc G. V. Jef- 
freys. Dr C J Mumford and Dr D. A. Llhtiu, 


02.420 from SERC. A study uf the snmy 
drying of particulate slurries-. Dr J. D. Jenkins. 
Dr K. A. O'Donnell. £23.769 front rhe SERC 


for the development of a high pressure still for 
use in the development or high temperature 
vapour-liquid cqulibrtum prediction techniques. 


us ™ TtBni,j " u ' ium 

w i * In,05rn,lon 

u feja;,** 

Ruinttng 


m ?T fflion ' »«"« Haw 

■SWiaetsrinHi 

w TWatWillin.. . _ 


7-40* Bktlogy. brain and behavtout, Dtology. Brain 
and Behaviour (SD286; pro* 13). 
a4»» Policies, people Md admlnlUraUon. Tho 
Nawcumor (D336; prog 5) 

UK 2 _ 

7.40* Food proditcKon lyitemi. The Mumtni Sugar 
Schema (7273; programme 7). 
a.0S* Science fnuniailon round. Hie Fabric of Life ( 
(3101; prog 23). . . 

■40 Moihcmiiks foendatlon round. Clroup 
Theory (M 101; Prog 27). 

8.GB Making senso of wcteiy. Power la Society - 
. San Frotiriwo lt»y Ares Rapid Transit: “Con- 
flkt with Briketey* (DtOl; prog 27). 

•40 An olgorltlimio approach to computer 
Co m pU- 

ing (nf2Sl: prog II). 

Pollution Uliponk* (Kl 272; prog /). 

10.10 An tnlrodunlon to catcutui Croa-Pioducts 
of Voclon (MS283; pro* l«L 
1040 Indunriat releitom. who’s Oulng to managa? 

tPTMl prog 1). _ „ 

11.00 Art and onvlronruani. Polilkat Rim: M Tha 


BBC -2 

0.40* Hie EtiHghiennwnt. Adam Smhh wul tfao 
Ctanoma Service (A2IM; grog 12). 

7.00* Science and belief: from Darwin to Etnucln. 
Skull (AMI: prog b). 

7.30* Modern an from 1848 to ibe prCKOl: slyiei 
and lodol lntpdcntlotu. Suiroallim and Film 
(Atilt Piog 4). 

radio a ivhfT 

046 An Iniroducikm to calculus. A Calculus nf 
Fields (MS281; prog 7). 


RADIO 4 (VHR 

2340* Elements of mutlc Development Techniques 
(A24I; prog 13). 

2340 An and Environment. Making “The Night- 
cleaners" (TAD 202: prog |4). 

Wednesday September 2 


0,16 Hhtory of archlteciurc and deilgn IgfiVIVM. 

Loadnn Transpotl Design (AWS.jsrog Jh). 
048 Ulemoiui of musk. Development Techniques 


(A 241; prog 131. 

Tha devatopmeal or insliumanu and then 
music. Twentieth Century Music: Eitracu (2) 


Nlghtclooocis" (TAD292; prog 9). 

1148 Open Forum - 63. Lord Dnggs on Visual 
Edocailon. 

11,60 Social psychology. Understanding Aggro 
• (D305; prog 15). 

12.11 Cognitive psychology. Productive Systems 


(AIM; prog 13). 

7.18 Environmental control end public health. 

Moss Bags and Mentis (PT272; prog 9). 
7.38* Personality and kamlng. Combating 
. Stereotypes (E201; prog 23). 

2346 Aril roundatlon course. The Educeiion of 
Wotnon In MM- Victorian Society (AIOI; prog 
27). 

23.36* An ageing population Residential Caro 


6.40* Environ menial control and public health. All Strike 

Pollution Dispersion 1PT272; prog 7). 0.10* The I 

746* The Eaith: suucttsre. compostilon and evolu- , tA2B> 

tiht. The Search for (Jil }SU7; prog 12). 046 Peopl 

740 Graphs, netuorks and design. Aic Four Cot- (DEJ 

oun Suffldeni? (TM36I; prog 12) 2X16* Sctcn 

BBC 2 „ (5101 

8.40 Matcmli under uten. Tho Turitinc Blade 23.36* Cogn 
it): Different Blade. Different Alloy. D'rffe- ing fi 

rent Proccuei (T3SI: prog I3j. Nunc 

746* Man's religious quest. Zoroavtriun Onltodusy . 2346* Bkct 
(AD208: prog 4). body 

- 7,30 Solids, liqiads and gases. The Stilling Englitg pO.IB* Eniir 


17A0 The development of instruments and (heir 
miufe. An Introduction to Electronic Music 

18.06 ihe KvofuSniv^of 1848. Urban Poverty and 
Its RemotfluS (A32J, prug !) 

1330* Making kdh of society. Tower In Sociely - 
San Froncbco Bay Area Rapid Trantll "Cfcn- 
fltca wtih Berkeley " (Dlill; prog 27) 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

6.66* Sdtooflng and society. French Univsnitiw on 
Strike (2) (E2B2; prog 15). 

6.18* The Enlightcnmeni. Smlih and Dovenunont 
VA2«H; m«i 1M. 

646 People and work. Ifniiun and CipiiaJhra 
(DEJSI; prog 14). 

2316* Science found soon course. Urban Ueology 

2338* t’oinitlve’ScvatapmcBC: language nnd think 
ing from birth to adolescence. The case fbi 


23.36* An ageing populatl 
(P2S2: prog 14). 
RADIO 4 (VHR 


g r285; prog 13). 

nflkl In the family. Juvenile Conn I 
(P253; prog 3). 

1740* Drama. Six Character! In Search of an Au- 


Nurway Educolfvn |E3A2; prom I). 

2346* Blochentliuy and moTeeulaj biology. Anti- 
body Structure (S322. prog 131 
00.16* EnriroaiiioiilBl cottliol anJ putriic healrit. 

Moss Bagi and Me till [PT272. prog 9). 
0046* Computing ud comptiian. Radio Tutorial 
(3) 4PM95I ; pro* 10). 




f. G®ll Membra tte 1 


tlM i!L j ” My ^ ^trahoa (S299; prog • 
Hig. Prwlon ' ar^Purom- 

polwdlUoa - 

'Anri- 


1240 ISndimer5St« ^of hOmaq geography. Ru(*f 

13.06 Sxran^ra^y^vffulfon^of ab Ocean (5334; 

1340 fiSI-g’ RevoUnd Polder*: A Managed Sue- 
ccislon (S323, prog 12). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 


646 Cognitive development: language and think- 
ing from With to adolescence. Tbe Cne for 
Nursery Education (E362; prog 1). 

8.18 Economics and education policy. Economic* 

648 Krto ma 'o? In Muatjryi PolftliS' Indroendenoe 
and India: Reform of Revolution) (DJ02; 


646 ^odanPiut froth |8« to the breieut:, iWe* 
and social ImpScatlow. SusiMbrnn 1 * PhJtoao- 

7,16 friStUw^easTo? sUoty. Leglsfellng the Fti- 

ture (D 101; prog 27). • ‘ 

746 Contemporary' losw* In edwatlon. Unem- 
ptoyment ft) fEMO: prog 19). 

RADIO 4 (VHF). , . ... 

7.18 Oenetka. Lysenko (S»9: prog ■ 

7.36 Mart's religious quart. Expcriwca - The Root 


ph» ot ' 

MS* klplvorsJtle* on 
Jp Britain. Ttia fT,. n *tn> 


2330 Systeas behaviour. A Syne ms Approach to 
■ Ecolossv (TMI; prog 61. 

21.00* Coo temporary Issues In edhealJoa, Urtjdi- 
ptoyroenf (I) (E200; flfp* )»).' Wf . ■- : 

Tuesday September 1 

BBC 1 

0.40* Biology: torm^ond function. Cell Membrane* 

746* ^ytiMn/^MVlour. Ecosystem 2 Sheep Pro- 
duction (T24I; prog 12). 

740* Image* and Information. Viewing wtm Elae- 
. .' iron* (ST291: prog 13),' ! . ' 

BBC 2 

840 Hhloty of aichltROm and derian 1 890-1 939. 
Modcroe and ModcrnWc (A3ffi; proa 20). 

7,06 HduotUon and the urban environniem. Droid 
Heath: M u It i-Cul rural Education (E36I: prog ■ 

. 740* An fa Italy 1480-1380. THIUn Three Paint, 
fags (A3 32; prog B). . . v 

184B Language in use, Liutguago far Learning and 
• Commurfeatlon (E263; proa 7). .. 

1380 Scfence foundation course From Suowdort to 


tbor (AJ07: prog 12). 

1840 Arts foundation ntunc T RnnutidiiT). fAiplj 

RADIO ' - '• .. ’ 

'■ 388 World jtqillfeft' P a i spec iW r On Branch (023): 

318* S^nce and belief: from Copernicus lo Dar- 
win. Evolution Now: A Philosopher'! View 
fAMsrm prog 9). 

333 Moss communication and society. James 
Bond: Codes and Convcrtitou (DE353; prog 

23.16* Making sense of soefety. Legislating the Fu- 
ture (DltH 1 . prog 27). 

2348 Man-made foturoa: design nd technology. 
Pn»|ect Work fTW) JW *J „ t 

234B The revolutions of 1848. Sann on Flaubert 
(A32I: prog 1J). 

0318* Economics and education policy. Econoarfci 
and Training (ED322: prog 7). 

RADIO 4 (VHF1 , _ rtio 

2340* Modem ui from IMS to the preacrit: styks 
•• and sodal Impllcailons. Smrealum as PtiQoso- 


etjurse- Ronjmtldun (AlOlt 


Commurfeatlon (E2*3:projl 7). tjhf (A3*l 

Scfence foundation course From Snowdon lo 2340* uepeilc*. I 
tha Sea (S101; prog 2b) .. . - ■ 


0046*. Hhiosy of mittamufos. The Lexbruilin 
Tradition (AM289: prog 9). . 

RADIO 4 fVHFJ . ™ . 

2&9Q*. Historical' wwsdes ud' tha aodri sdenirt. 

' Famf(y>jyre tad Family Structure (DJ0I; prog 

2340 l/ifloiy uf arthltctiuie and design 1891-1930 
London Transport Detigo ( AwV. prog 26). 

Friday September 4 


BBC 1 

1M m Comparative 
don: Rusila 

BBC a 


Ida Seven Slept to Rcvofii- 
□3: prog 7). 


0.40 me naiunt at cncitimra. The Trantnranlum 
Ekmenu (4304; prog 27). 

7, 0B* lolroductlon to pure mu he mallei Iniegsaikm 
and Area (M2(0; pTOfi 26). 

740* An mtroducUon to cilucuhrs. Ciom-Produci 
or Vectors (MS28Jt prog 14). 

10.60* Management and the acfiool. The Inteivliw 


J5|; prog 14). 

Ilea. Lysenko (5299; prog 13). 


Management and the at 
(E323: prog 6). 

Mlloriais under sties*. 


*846° Seventoenth century England: o cluiiglng cut- Thllffidfly September 3 
.. turn: I618-.1W9. The Tifata of Bunyan (AI03', . 


, 3 B»& I4>; W °7.-' Cwvfa* Models 




748 . ^Et^wnmam: SrSff ani Oovernmem 
316 pipqlttion. ResldeoUa| Cfae 

- 

RADIO f S ^ j ^ 

SSA 3WB -3^ ^ . . 

Monday August 31 , ;l .' ’ 

B o!So* Oepatfca, Heavy Mm*I.Tbterante (5299; prpg 
748* Mathematics fbumfailo" »il«- Oro“P " 

Tj.'.&C'iWS-* »** *■««' 

0283; jh 


'318 Seledc* and belief: from Derwip to Etmtefn. 
Renee dons on ths Mean|n« of Evolurionl 
* . The Christian Tradition (A% prog 13). 
846* The dbVetopmcnt of InsnumrnH and utejr 
• music. Twentieth Century Mdilb: Extratu (2) . 

21,18 ^rnnmfnj^and^ computers. Radio Tutorial 

23.38 Jdlcroec^omSS? 8 ^nwitotent Appraisal 

22.86* ^uerns P 3*li»rou]lly. Pi^tlcal fndrocodenna 
and India: Reform or' Revohillon? (D302: . 

. 00,16*, BcSS’ making In Britain. Thu 1 Changing 
ffatur* of Forflin Folky fD203; prog 2i). 
0646 Ocnaoognpb;. Msttjwtwe Modules <5334; 

0366' Sn^nrroductloo • to cakrolus. A CakuN of" 

' a -td».(MS2M: prog 7). ' 


BBC 1 

340 Scventceatli century England: a cbuitglng cut- 
rare 1618-1689. Orpheus Briupnfcui (A203; 

7.30', Phi (worth fell problems. Freedom und Parent- 
hood f&U; prog 9). 

BBC 4 . 

840* Surfara and sedimnitaiy proer«e»: care sru- 
. dies In earth science. Cruital aix) waette 
procnsei: care studies hi eitih Klcnce. Red 
. Sea Case Study I: The Ocrfpgy [5335; 5336: 
prog S33V1 1). 

7.06* An algortlhaiic approach to computing. Com- 
. pJBiig (Mtil; print'll). ■ 

740 Uneat miibcmatfer. MMcs and Music 
0.(201; progjfi). 

1360 EvofoHoa. '.Tha Picture Wing* of Hawaii 
(S3 64; prog 10). 

.17.16 Aa iitiroJiictlDh ro miteriils. Concorde 
(TS»l; prog 15). 


17.16* Maiarials under sues*. The Turbine Blade 
(Ik Dlfferenl Blade. Different Alloy, niflo- 
tam Process (A30J: prog 20). 

17,40* lllstary of archlirmurt and design 1890-1939. 

Modems and Modernistic fA3rf5: im>g 20). 
1046 TMniieth ccsitury poetry. Clinrlei Tom Ibis on 
<AM6; prog UA. 

1*40 Tta earths pfryiKa) resources Cuncrere 
RADIO I^HfI P ‘°® 91, 

8.66 Art In Italy I4UMUQ Palladio ta Sennit of 
Utn Ideal VUIn (A3J2; prug 9). 


6.18* Mana retigtons quesi. Eoperlntte - The Root 
of Retirfwf? (A DM9 1 pros 23). 

646 Personality and teaming MaladluUnitm: A 
Closer Look (E2U1-. prog' 23). 


Closer Look IE2U1-. prog 23). 

23.16 Organic cheinhlry. (.VIA 44 (S24(>; prog 4). 
23.26* Ottiitograph}. gUngastCH Nodules (5334: 

tatsvrM 

Madia (A309; piog 14). 

00.16* Tbe cbiltal coat Pit tar. Mock TMA - No 4 
(TM22I; ptnfl ML 

00.36* Sytteini behavluui. A Systems Approach 10 
Eoofogy - Supple meniiiy (T24] : prog 6). 
prognmatH 


+ ■ 
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:australia 


Application* ora Invited tar tht 
loltawlnQ poits. tar which 
applied Mona cfoso on lha dates 
shown. Salaries (unless otharwfse 
staladfars as fallows:- Profs si or 
SA41.S09, Senior Laccurar LA 78.683 
(A30.9SS: Lsciursr (Al 9.831 
0 A 28.037. FurthardstaHa and 

application procedure map be 
obtained from Ths Anocieilon of 
Comm on wealth Universities 
(Appiij. 38 Gordon Square. London 
WC1 OFF unlota orhsrwfao listed. 


Monash University 

;••{ .frtqlbpurng . . . • . 

^ -*;V- 

•• administration 

Ttw DctwImeMor AdipMMrMttrr 
* . fiindln «Hh« io appoint a profeMtw In 
admlshliailtm. Dutch at jmwN ■ ’ - 
dwlrhrld b) Profewor P.t. Fkrroy. 
•how litlerem lie Is nurfcnlng. 
Accordingly, iheappolmcc «|fl be ■ 
pettaadlubgiriihcd In an area of 
maregtmnu other thin marketing. The 
' area. Include bu«tnm policy, corporate 
planning. ai|antalkual behaviour, 
perutsncl maeagcrtitai. Tcachhu and 
rt'eafi-h viptrvWon will mainly be 
related io the Mmier or Adm [nutrition 
pragra nine. »Wch mo vide hC die, 

■ ■ dimud m holh budnen and public 
uctpr naniinncni,, ant lonecuihe 
dnetorntcntvouitav AppUcam, 
•hauldimif, ihcxrtaMof 
adnlnlnrtrhr teaching and rewojch in 
which they hair engaged. 

Supoinnuailon. uaxl sad removal 
olloaiare. Tlmpofiry honing 
itdaiiKt, 

7 he Council retard the right to 
taake BoappMnimenf or loanpoial by ■ 
Invitation at an* 'luge. 

MhStfWtnhci WBl. 

University of Melbourne 
LECTURER 
(TEMPORARY) IN 
THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HISTORY 

Ar pHcailim tie Invited for a 
icmpnmy iMateeWpto Modem I IWi 
and 20ih Craiun) Briil'h Ilk lory. The 
uKceuful applicant *i|l hcreqnirddio 
• give imuri, and mtoriah, ana 
ex amide, in the Modern British HlMoir 
«m»r; and will alto he expected io 
* u (ter, m and examine Honour, and 
portataduaie ihne, la thin area. 

Ii it etui-aged ibat the aprv’immtni 
•ill commence from I January I OK Tor 
a pcrlnd of up lo ittd Mai,. 

, 21 Sepumhei i«l. 

LECTURER (LIMITED 
TENURE) IN THE . 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ORGANIC 
CHEMISTRY 

ApplUt'iont a>e lovlred from 
appfojHUitly quail Hedpetvm.afKi 
khoiild he able u» com met ice duilei by 


Fthniary Ilf 2. The oppoinlmeol will 
he f<n a period ti-il cxtcfillnp ihirr 
veari In ikfipi Inn once. 

I n>|ulrlc~, .ihruu itc p<r.iil<in>hi.uld 
hr ilirevic.l ui Prnlcunr II. IV. 
lanieriin, l hjiinun r( Ihr llrpjnmcril 
nf Oi runic t hrmiury in rhr 1 1 Intel ill v 
}< September lo*l 


University of Queenelend 

CHAIR IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
PHYSIOLOGY & 
PHARMACOLOGY 

The Utllverxily uf(Jii(en>linJ [mltc 
■ipplfcs limit tar a Chair of PhjMubgv 
In the Heiurimem nrphvdid'igrand 
I’hnrttuinlpgyuMv'hhe.iinK vacant In 
Lin uxr y. J 96 1 . w It h ihe rolgnailnn of 
I'rofitror O. D Tlivrhiirn Applkamv 
■hould hr able in pre>ml evidence tri 
Mihvianiisl roearth athleveireru and 
acktiou I edged Imderriilpmihe field nf 
Plu-tahigt The viufr'iiil applicant 
a ill hr njicvlcdloikmorv.iiiiic .mil 
fi»li'i cm rile me in ictiltili. and Kill hr 

iCT»tn.lMriii llir Header ihr 

fVl'Jiittli'iii fur undnriiuliinr.inil 

f i>*i|ir illume invluug In Livpinp uuli 
aniliy (loartl and [lervimeotal 


SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PATHOLOGY 
(CLINICAL) 

Medlral drarec leglvcrahle in 
QuecnMandand a higher clinical 
qualification In anauuaical pniholagy. 
Mich a* member Chip or a Royal College 
nf Paihologblt; leaching expariencc 
and a dcmoniiiaied cattociiy for 
rrtflrch. Bn«d In Ualvarriiv » 
Pathology Oc|«riiiieiu ai Mtdfcal 
Sohonl wfih nn average of three 
. half-day wwtanv per »«l al 
Rcpatrhuloti Central Ho,p)ial encaged 
in cfloicnl vcrvfce u oil and 


indargraduairand pongraddaie 
leaching. May al«o undertake dli 
■ i eieuicfiai ihe I lotpliaL Clinical 


UNIVERSITY OF QUEENSLAND 
Australia 

POSTGRADUATE SCHOLARSHIPS 
Postgraduate Scholarships 1982 

The following Scholarships are offered for aiuriy towards a research 
Mesial's or Doctor of PWloaophy degree. 

(Jnlvomlty of Queensland Postgraduate Rssaarch Studentships 
4 A7B04 * per year. Up to 180 houre leaching required. Teaching ability or 
potential nacesaerv- 

UntveraJty of Queenaland Postgraduate Reseeroh Scholarahipa 
9A4620* per year plus aHowancee. 

The Erneat Singer Poatgradunte Reeaeroh Scholarship 

For persons whose native language is not English but are proficient in 

English. SA4820" per year plus allowances. 

'tinder review. 

Eligibility: Applicants with Masters or First CiaBB Honours preferred but 
those with good upper Second Class Honours may apply. 

Commercing Date: By 31 July 1882. 

Duration: 2 years for Master, 3 years for PhD — subject to sailsfactory 
progress. 

Air Fares: A single economy air fare to Brisbane Is paid., 

Cioalng date: 31 October t98l„ 

Application forms and additional Information may be obtained from 
Registrar. University of Queensland, St. Lucia, 4067, Australia. 

TMESl 


v '''^iMNMnYW'‘ i 

STRATHCLYDE 

AppHoBttona aie fnvttad tor RE- 
SEARCH ASSISTANT SHIP funded by 
8ERC hi ihe Department of Pure and 
Applied Chemistry. Applicants should 
{raw e good Honours degree In Chem- 
istry. The qppoknse will cany out ra- 
■ saoroh on 9m synlheses, slructures and 
properUea ol air - pnd motsturs - asnsi- 
inre orDanoiTHtsllD conmqunds contain- 
ing N-u llnkagas. The successful candi- 
date vriU be expected to ieed for a PhD 
degrae.' . 

' Appolnlmsnl on Rsngn IB of thn 
naBonai ssloiy struolure for reseatch 
■nf Rfialogous siaif- Commencing sal- 
ary E828G per annum with supersnnua- 
tion benefiL 


LONDON 

ttWIVERWTVOP 

are Invited for e 
Off * 
mu 
nsl 

■VL. - 

IO e rornrminii* 
dtrvnlnbmant protect. -Tho work I* 
likely to Wko IB mojths nnd 
•hmiid rommenre on l fMwvar • 
m, aotia ■» pOMlUH* IhcraafiBr 

Appropriate menA'lt 

lions . nnd experience 
— — -' Ty unneilurntlun nro . 


tTeifurnHun nro -- 
ho nlgiTonicita IA Jur 
iff will bo III tho ranee 
is IB <Piu» Lantlyn 
a of CB6TI nccordlnp to 


loading of SAJJMOn.*. k payable. 
IfthOaober. LWI. 


LECTURER IN FINE 
ARTS 

Hlghn degree tn An Hbtcuy. A' 
Hwcielln In ihe Snwiwann period f, 
taught hut ipecjemaUon h) anatlier 
stea ,uch et Camrmpomry An • III be 
conddcred. 

JfthOclohci, 1981. . 


LECTURER IN 
FRENCH (LIMITED 
TERM LECTURESHIP) 
(2 YEARS) 1982-1983 

A good Hanaur, degree or equkslan. 
Dunn: Languagr itsdilng (IndDCbri 
bfglnnritl. panlcipjilan, a, pul ora 
leant, mpreparwlmei MU rial for, .. 
lad InpluinhigotlinguiaccOlirw,:-. 
■Thetaflcmtitg vmtUbeanndvanidge: •' 
cciniutriBg revaich tn ihe ibtory tnd 
piMice oT language leaching. 
ti|tcriencc of nichlpi at the ictrimy 
feel, npcitencc In aiHUo-vkual 
meihodolofly. 

Sbh Scptenibw. 1W. 

Theta pcBtttan* we ,ub jevi io tie 
SiaHahlliiy of fund,. 


NSW ZEALAND 
MASSE V UNtVBKSlTY * 
Palrnaratan Nortlt j 

- 

s . Tho Vlcd-tlhoncoliorahlP of 
'thd ’ Un|voreily . will upeamo 
vnunl upon fhQ . retirement of 

■Hr AtaJv SJPWMWI.- .k I.E. lira 

. Rotinrll hill procrril ofaorllv- to 
. KanUdrr nn . nppOliitlneni ,lo ■ thin 
paalUan • ml-, in vitae B|>pl|mitone 
Irajn nrMana- v»llH' noproprlnie 
c|ua|l[|oMians end tnpbrjonra, . 


wy EB286 per annum wHh aupawiiHja- 
don benefit 

. Appofijnenl lor up to Ures years 
from 1 October IBB1 or as soon sa 
possible nwrsaflw. 



NEW ZEALAND 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
Palmerston North 

. senior LECTURER 
LECTURER - ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 


The Centre For 
Business Studies 
requires an accountancy 
lecturer to teach Financial 
and Management Accounts 
for:— 

• ACCA level! 

' •A.A.T. 

The successful candidate 
will have professional 
qualifications or .a business 
related degree. " f ■ 

Salary subject to experience 
and qualifications. 

Please contact: Miss 

Readman Centre For 
Business Studies, Meridian 
House, Royal Hill, 
Greenwich, London, 
S.E.10. Tel: 01-85J4484, 

THESl 


NEW ZEALAND 

MASSEY UNIVERSITY 
Palmeraton North 



. Appltaanta lor ■ppaitikmarit u 
kanlor Lacturar ahoulri ndld-sn' 
advitneAd U«r«o. and profas* 


EBD70 - Sf £^3tB tplU* Lyndon 
AllfiHvoilca of £8671 accordinp to 
ago. qiiollfluitiona und axperi 


application rornn md ryrtlie£ 
._ tic ul ar* mny bo obtafpml from 
frs R Graanbaunt, J7nlvar»l*y ,pj 

London Inafliutoof EdurtHon, dp 

Bedford Way. London WC I If OAL 
Htolcphonc ^36 13001 nuotl 
Nfarrnc* RO/CDEP. Com plot 
opplicalloiu should tw> mlurnod 
by 1 4 Snptembor. Hi 


gufl^aa’^ita uTSSLeiiS 

Munaey UntVoralt*. ap.d anauJU 
rciiLh film mat later than 50 
Sap t« nt bar 1881. 


advitnead ilMrao. and profas* 
alonsl esporleflca would be an ■ 
advwitaflo. 

' AppatnteM will' 'aagage' in 
tpocfilng and readarch at port of 
- Uw muru-dlacloltnary Facbliy 6f 
: Busman Studies. OpDon unities " 
■ oxlst for academic stair io con-' 
tribute to the nctlylUes of units 
. olpeely asuclstod with the 
•• P wulfyj auep. ns 'the iuafnesm 
irtjput at* : System* Rewarch - 
tre, and the Management. 

opntent 

Spfie I lie ‘ rsquagti for inVorma- 
tlon on the Accounting and Fl., 
nance' proaramirtes in the Uni. 
verilty |n rqlntrou to lhess' : 

•> SgKffifr WaM : 
.av J .a ,, wRri> , ,*s™ii5i: 

varsity.; , 


. rttopu CTlSrKi at 


. are in 

• position In t 

»{U Of Industrial , u „ ,, 

^SSlWr** 10, Th ® appoint. 
ptatjL will be made at either 
•• aSSte™? -of . Senior Laoturar 
ppjlcania should have a 


Further dslalla ol tho pualtlnn 
anti af Hi* Unlveraliy may bfc 
ub tamed (ram Ihn Registrar of 
the University 1 or . from tlin ' 
.Secretary General. Association I 
of Common waalth Unlversltitii 


• Ttarthef diiBili al itu 
tlons cf aopointmant 1 
obtain Mi from 
or Comrjionyey 

n^r^ty. 




(Apple. t, 36 Gordon Square, , Apptli 

London VVC I H OPF. H i October 


»ts*rr Ho ** >: 4i 


m 


in ' . aiwuiM iiava ■ 

• ■ o? 

aoemanL * IU| pra “ lietlon *n«" 

’•aiaiiff.* ur i?.!L d 4L ,M w*l! be con- 

•. SM ri tr ^ n "»! 

■ "?-5 5ntaw WUrf^nt — • 

: ,na "- 

' . Tt « t ^rary Wbo wjthtaon* 

• Jri^ 24^i 9 i°ia7 

•v.NKW5S|r 

•; : j* $ 


JOHANNESBURG 

UNIVERSITY OF THE 
W1TWATERSRAND 

SCHOOL OF LAW 
SENIOR 

LECTURER/LECTURER 

Application* are Invited I com 
suitably qualified persona, ro- 
uardlesa of sex, race, colour or 
natlonnl origin, for appointment 
to the ubove posts. 

An eppllcent may ha offered n 
Senior Lectureship or Lec- 
tureship. depending upon hla or 
her academic qualification* end/ 
or professional experience. The 
branches of law (or which the 


tucressful applicants will be re- 
sponsible wm depend partly on 
their qualifications end experi- 
ence. and partly on the needs of 


the fichucl . which at present 
relate portlculerly to one or 
more of the following: Human 
law. public International law , 
Jurisprudence and crlmlnuloay. 

Salary will be In the ronga: 

Senior Lecturer: R14 370 — 
R20 850 

Lecturer: RIO 995 - RIB 330 

' The commencing notch on the 
scale will depend on the experi- 
ence and qualifications of the 
successful applicants. An annual 
service bonus In nccordsnce with 
existing Government regulations 
Is also payable and will take the 
form of 93 % of one month's 
salary. Oenerfts include pension 
und medical aid recllltlea. and n 
housing subsidy. If the applicant 
la eligible. 

Iiilrj-("*i»d pcrniiii* nre liivltrcl 
in will [i In tile liifumiiill.iii shunt 
rotating tu these poets Irum 
Mias J. Lloyd, South African 
Universities ofrice. 278 High 
Hoibora, ’London WC1V 7HE, 
or from the Reqlstrar (StafrinD). 
University of the Wit- 
waters rand, Jen Smuts Avenue. 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
2001 . quoting r«r: I 1/1/626 

with whom application* should 
ho lodged by 30 September 
1 98 la ^ 


LONDON 

UNIVERSITY OF^ 

GOLDSMITHS' COLLEGE 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Applications ere Invited far 
the above post which la avail- 
able Train 1st January 1SB2. 

Th* person appointed will be 
required to Initiate and toatli 
courses of education end train- 
ing for both full-time and part- 
time adult educators. Ho or alio 
.Will nlta be ex poo tod la Inltlaio 

this f\|id UndBr,Bh ° reaoa f c ‘ l ln 

Candidates'' should have good 
academic qualifications. A dip- 
lomn ar higher degreo In adult 
education would be a recom- 
mendation, Thay Should have 
substantial oxparlonco of 
teaching adulia and In particular 
or educating adult educators. 

. Salary an ocalo £12,057 x 3 
Increments to *13.350 nor 
minum, Inclualvs of London 
Allowance. 

. Write ror further In formot Ion 
to the Personnel Officer, Uni- 
versity of London Goldsmiths' 
CalljBe. New Cross, London 
8B1 4 6NW. Cloalnfl date for an. 
plications 1 8th September 1981. 


NEW ZEALAND 

• . M ABBEY UNIVERSITY 
Palmerston North 

IfPCTURBR^. APp^JCATlaNS 

Submissions, are Invited for a 
lecturing position in the Dspart- 
, mant of Indnitrlsl Manaosmont 
5"? Tho fluass are 

« with lecturloa and re- 
IstetT ucrtvUtea |n (he use of 
either electrical or mechanical 

radars 

‘tuantli'i- ■ idflable • persons 
ould have, an apdropMate de- 
gree In sloetrlaSl or mechenicel 
enalneering end an Intarsat, e* 

' ■ 5" BddlHonel quail 

• 'flcation In the .application of a 
branch of engineering to produc 
,tlon or sarvfca plant operatlonq 

• %•!£. riutlos include' lecturing 
■ to Bachelor of Technology stu- 
dents, bub the appointee will bs 
ixpectod to conduct research, 
nd u« trial In veatiga Hons , br an- 
Jtrtslon work coitalatont with hie 
.or her. InteCeata, 

t , lltV^npPotalmont would be at 
{^tfturdr Breda withe aajary In 

V ^.sSoT ; ot - 

! detelta or this post- 

’SEfJLSf 

ui .UnTysraitisi 


.-__ln*_ 

•• >' . ?! COrnnKKlwea|Lh - UnfvBraitls* 
" • Gordon Square, 

» ' 'k«I!P3 n - WctHOPF. or. from th* 
Registrar of th«. irniu.^hu 


’"'•v :*/ : ;f.; : ^ r « ^ 


NEW ZEALAND 

VICT0 ^Lixi§r« 

COMPUTER SCIENCE 
(2 Pom) 

Senior Lectureship and |> 
turaahlp Io the DaputSatg 
Inrormetlon SclenceVffi 11 il 
partment especially iwktBy 
cants In the areai of mmL 
ment and bualnna IhiaraSi 
systems taut good wlim 
from all areas of company 
ence are encouranBd to b* 
The oppolnlee* will PbikSn 
In curriculum davelapnul Jr- 
inn ■ period of growta «t 
teach at both gnduiib ti 
undergraduate levels led ,a 
supervise and conduct mmt 

DIRECTOR OF THE LNClhS 
LANGUAGE IN ST] TUT1 

The Unlveralty seila vsfl> 
tlons from persona lo tti IU 
of Applied Llnoulillca wto a 
well qualified by bout mdu 
and research fit ride ti 

t irogr tunnies rallied b ra 
earning of Engilih u a lad 
Language. Where the ippciw 
Is clearly suitable by quilA» 
lions end ex parlance u hid i 
Chelr in LlnguEsika, epoittn 
lion will ba given lo us «u> 

I llahment ol such a chafr«Ci 
appointment of the Oratap 
It. 

Salarlee: The Hlary for O 

Director of the EnaM b> 
gunge Inatllute will In lb 
professorial range. wibP 
NZS 37.342 to $48, 7M " 
annum. The aalary wf# 
Senior Lecturers is N2IWW 
tn S27.9S9 per annum, vr 
there Is a fair, than NlfSlO 
The salary Kate tajUcer* 
NZS19.I40 to *23. P 
Dunum. 

re”the Sentar^^gS 

wraKCSrsi 

Novo mb or 1981. 

Condi Hons of 

sSr-’B^sSWES 

asiaBa rs.SB b&E 

f3!sss£sr»o^ Ha 

Lnndoii WC1 H OFF- JL 

NEWZEALAOT 

u SSf 

, sBNi »ir 


^ P “pT.»n B o«^fe 
to BuRlneu. 

tlon. 

Tho salary /°. r n f SS ■ 
per annum- — .JU 

iaarwi-*' 

'snsiMpttirt 

llSSSiWlHOPF. , 


OffO 8 ® 

• univehsT* ^ 












Universities 
continued 


PAPUA NEW GUINEA 

i a E BS'SG°Y F 

DEPAhTM^T OF APPLIED 

xclSTANT LECTURER/ 
LECTURER fa PO 6 ITIONS 1 

a llcadons from suitably 
K) and experienced per- 
aA invited for tho fnlltiw- 
laj poildans: 

Poittion 1: Appllrent* shoulil 

iirtS pBJteraduete degren with 


Polytechnics 


,[S pbyilca or Instrument pity- 
pc st pf i adversity and uni- 
rtrito k*et. 

Qattot radasrch of the Do- 
Binml to In the . following 
/Mi: ndlailon physics, rheol- 
ojv, Mftstolofly. fibre physics 
uti pfnflu aducatlon, Opportu- 
niiHi trill for Interdisciplinary 
niwth with Ihe Engineering 
DKirtmsati, aapaclally in the 
rtafd of anwgy roaasreh. 

Salary: Asllitant Laciurer — 
R10.95D, Lecliiref - K 1 4, 195, 
(Rl » ^lg 0.78391. 

Initial contract period is for 
■tiraa yatrl. Other benaDta ln- 
clirde ■ KltuJly equal to 24 % 
turd (I *K rate, appointment, 
ncitrltuon and leave feres 
■ stiff number and family), aet- 
tllH-ln and out allowancea, six 
•non paid laava par year, 
tduulloa faru and aialatartce 
tmirdi Khsol fees. Free hous- 
log. Sriiry continuation and 
tscdkcl benaflt achamea ova II- 
■Ui. 

DMiltod applications (two 
top let) nlth curriculum vitae. 
UMOMr with Hie name* and 
Kditm of thraa raferaea. 
itaaH ta eddreasad to the Reu- 
atnr. Puma New Guinea Unl- 
ta?lhi o< TtcUrwlogy, P.O. Box 

SViglB . 0 "* 

. AwUrtub reildant ln tha Uni- 
M Kingdom inould also send a 
to uja Awarlatlan of Com- 
Unlvaraltleo 
r Apxni.l, 34 Gordon Square, 
Uadon WciH 0PP, from whom 
IfilontHllon nn be 

(Wllllltt. |f | 

READING 

WWVEHBITY OF 

“ c, ISMT L4Nn 



Sj a^rftaa 'fia!; 


stress 


fetowships 







«it.- < 

' - «ntamfc 


ht^i^v aprteTv of 
. ^ELLovvstliPH 


Co tar 




BRIGHTON 

POLYTECHNIC 

DEPARTMENT 

OF 

PHARMACY 

Lecturer II / Sonlor Lecturer 

Applications ore invited from 
Honours graduates In Phar- 
macy. Candidates should hsvo 
experience In teaching, re- 
search or Industry and prefer- 
ably a postgraduate qualifica- 
tion. however, newly graduated 
applicants will be considered 
on tho Lecturer I scale. The 
teaching duties will Include 
pharmaceutics and microbi- 
ology to Honours standard and 
active participation in research 
is expected. 

Salary: Senior Lecturer - €9,624 
- €12,141 

Lecturer II - £6,462 - £10,431 
Lecturer I - £6,034 - £8,688 

Application form and further 
details from the Deputy Head 
of Personnel, Brighton 
Polytaohnlo, Moulsaocomb, 
Brighton, BN2 4AT. 

Telephone Brighton 693888 Ext. 
2637 

Closing date 2B September 
1881 


POLYTECHNIC 
OF CENTRAL LONDON 


School of So trial Balongas and 
Business Studios 


Industrial Tutor (UI) 

Temporary 1-y ear appointment 

An Immediate vacancy sxltli (or either 
one hrihtme or two part-time Industrial 
Tutors. Tha peitwifsl eppatalad wOl ba 
rosponslbta for D A rBimlKUs Sludfosl 
Sandwfch Course students In Ihelr 
plscomont year. 

This roqirires clou liaison with 
Industrial and commercial employori and 
careers counselling work with both 
second/thlid year students. Tho 
successful candidiulsl wfU have an 
Honours Degree or profoesfonal 
quauncotion end subauntlBl business or 
commercial exporfanea. InlUstiva and e 
commitment to making tha Job work era 

sflsentialqueNtiaa. 

Salary on seals £722I-C1 t.lBO Inclusive 
of London ABownnee. 

Application forma and further details 
from: Establishment Offfoe. PCL 309 
Regent Street, London W1R 8AL. Tol: 
01-880 2020 ext 211 Closing data: . 
11 September t get. THES3 


POLYTECHNIC 
OP CENTRAL LONDON 

Research 

Assistant 

(£6145-£E793 InOluah/o of 
London Allawanae) 

Required to Investigate the 
Influsnoo of dsformatlon and 
onnaofllng textures on the friction 
end wear properties of al- based - 
bearing alloy9. 

Applications are Invited from 
good honours graduates in el that 
. Physical Metallurgy, Materials 
Sclencaor Mechanical Engineering. 
In th* • Iftitor case . a sound: 
hrtowteoge-of engineering matarlab 
Is required. 

It la anticipated that the 
successful candidate will register for 
a higher degree. The work will be 
carried out at the School of 
Engineering and Science 

(Interviews In etirfy October!. 

Application forma may . be 
obtained from Eelabllahment 
Officer, PCL, 309 Regent Street 
London W1R SAL (Tel: 01-E80 
2020 ext. 212L Closing data: 
23 September 1981. THEM 


TRESS IDE 

POLYTECHNIC 

TBMPORARY^LECTUREH If IN 


TEMPORARY LECTURER II IN 
(ONE^AR) 

Required from Bepterriber 
1981. eultably qualified pareone 
for tha above poet. 


PAISLEY COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS & 
iq i e , COMPUTING 
l salary Sca e Lecturer 'A' £5958 to £11307 - 
Senior Lecturer 'A' £10509 to £13281 
review pending) 

LECTURER/SENIOR LECTURER IN 
COMPUTING 

IS^I 

^ ono . ura IsvbI and to engage in research and 
undertake consultancy In at least one of these areae 
Appointment at the senior level will dsDenri nn rfamnn' 

niff inn 1 c *l lev0ment . [n research or project leadarship/Ap- 
pneations from academicslly at ron B or very exogrienrad 

considered, ° ° th8r brflnches or computing wllf also be 
Lecturer In' Statistics 

ApplicBtions are invited from those wlshino to lacturn 
atatlstiCB at undergraduate and graduate Hb 

and 0 m. b ® H! Ven a PP^ Mnts who wish to taach 
and pursue research work end who have exoarlanca nf 
applying statistics either In Industry or through^ consultan- 
cy. Applicants with a knowledge of time series and/or 
kSffiln l f ? tat,Bt,CB or an interest In developing their 

tttttXSSr* com ' ,lemsn, ,ha ■ la,l *““ 

The, department, la responsible for honours degrees in 
wfstiraH ^ SclancaB, Computer Science and afeo for a 

s raw Appii8d sciBmaa ' 

Appl teitlon form> | and further partlcularB are available 


from die Personnel Officer, Paisley College of Technology, 
Si?! 1 . Str8 ^' Pa,B,B V PA1 2BE (Tel. no. 041-887 1241 ext. 
230J to whom completed forms should be returned by 
Friday, 11th September 1981. Y 

Informs! enquiries should bs made to the department (ext. 


THE POLYTECHNIC - HUDDERSFIELD 
Department of Marketing Studies 

Lecturer II in Marketing Studies 

Ref: AC A/438 

Applications are invited from graduates to Join a stall of 
Marketing and Business Tutors teaching on degree or diploma 
courses. The successful applicant may specialise In any area of 
marketing, but will bB required to undertake introductory 
courses In marketing, and also to assist the department In 
administration and student Industrial training placements, 

Salary: E6,482-£t0,431. 

Further details and application forms which should be 
returned by Friday 11th September, 1881, are available 
from The Personnel Office, The Polytauhnic, Queensgate, 
Huddersfield HD1 SDH. (Tel: 0484 22288). 



HERTFORDSHIRE 

THE HATFIELD 
POLYTECHNIC 

TEMPORARY PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN PHYSICS 

A Laoturar In Pitreica la re- 
quired la teach at IINU and rirat 
and aecorul rear degree lava] for 
Up ta 12 haura par week, from 
Sog^ombor 1981 to February 

S ort hours. Classen nnd other 
a will bo by arrangement 
wlih the parson appointed. 

The normal minimum quali- 
fication ta > good honour* degree 
In Phyiica. 

Salary al Ilia appropriate frac- 
tion or tha full-tlttie Lecturer 2 
acala (£6462 — £10431. pluaoiilrr 
London weighting or £213). 

Lattorn or application. Includ- 
ing a curriculum yltao. ahoujd ba 
adareaBod to the Starring Officer. 
The Hatfield Polytechnic. PO Box 
109 college Lana. Hatfield, 
Hnrta, to arrive by 1 1 September 
29BI ■ Rafdrenpe 497, . HS 


Personal 


Er.SSf'i® tar-. 

REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
In the 

T.H.E.S. 

shpuld arrive not 
later than 10.00 a.m 
Monday preceding 
the publication 


Colleges 
of Technology 


lotHian 

REOIONAL COUNCIL 

NAPIER COLLEGE OF 
COMMERCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 

SENIOR LECTURER A in 
COMPUTER SYSTEMS DESIGN 


TEM8 DE31G 


Required In the Deportment 
of Computer Stud lea to taach on 
a wtua vartaty or course*. In- 
cluding CNAA degrees. Higher 
Diplomas end CarUflcaia* and 
Tar Professional qualification!, 
and to provide academic lead- 
ership, Including research. In 
either: 

Computer based eyateoi* de- 
algo. for database and real-time 
system* i or Microcomputer and 
Microprocessor hexed epplire- 
■ tlori* In engineering end sclenco. 

The person appointed will be 
responsible tar course develop- 
ment In the chosen area end will 
be expected lo devolop rraearch 
or consultancy activities. Appli- 
cants should either have con- 
siderable experience |i 4 sys- 
tem! analyst or designer. In ■ 
project teira Implementing com- 
puter based systems for com- 
mercial, administrative or In- ' 
dual riel functions. 

.Applicants should poisaaa on 
Honaura degraa Or equivalent 
prafeulonel qualiriceHon. Po»- 
aSeslon of ■ higher degree 
would be an advenlege. 

SENIOR LECTURER A In 
APPLIED PHSYICS 

Salary Oi) Scafei £11113 — 
£18357 cDorl — £14019 

Required In tha Department 
of Physics to play a leading rain 
In the development of degraa 
end diploma courses In the field 
of Applied Phyaln allied to ln- 
atrumentetlon and . Micro- 
electronics end will be expected 
to promote relevant research 
and consultancy Interests and lo 
und art eke administrative duties. 

Applicants must passes* on 
Honours degree and/or equiva- 
lent professional qualified (Ions, 
should possess a Higher Re- 
search degree and must have 
substanUel relevant research end 
teaching experience. Recent in- 
dustrial expsrlenco would be an 
P tided advantage. 

Application forms end further 


Colleges of Higher Education 


Bolton^Mctropolitan 

BOLTON INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
BOLTON METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
Applications are Invited for the posts of 
PRINCIPALS (Designate) 

of these (wo colleges of commerce Jenuarv 1882. 
“°j;, in r.i lJti0n8 ^' l , ba eatllbll » h «I in September 1S82eethe 

a " d -'■Sh.r^uc.to 

H h nhL n r‘ B 11 a te rt Qf Hifl j e . r Ed «M«onwi1lba responsible for the 
Wnitnn? t further education work now cairiod out 

Erin ni^^T t tl !! e 0 J B ^P Ql °av and Bolton Callage ol 

S renna nf iT™ ICB rhn inc,udHB ** teacher training and 
areriBe pf degree, post-graduate, diploma and certificate 

0nd Hu ™ n " ,aa - F * li ™ oraffing »M 

The Metropolitan College will be rasponalbla for non- 
advanced furthar, adult and community education end will 
have i appro^mately 300 full-time staff. 

tn h L P ^ nd ?, al ^W na, ? wl " Bpond ,hB P^od from January 

salary for both posts: Burnham Groups. £20,8S8-C21 771 pe. 
Application forme end further details obtainable from 
the Director of Education, P.O. Dox 63, Paderborn 

SSnucf C , enX l 9 ' B ? ,to r BL1 1 JW quotha ref. 

^ 7ESP23S 


Librarians 


University ol London 

ROYAL POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Assistant Librarian (Reader Services) 

Appteationi ora invtiad tor the poet ol Assatani Librenan (Reader Sarvtcesj » be 
responslbia for reeding room aervlcaa and f« the htar-ltxaiy loans sentce. 

CmdMelw should preferably be Ecsnca- gradual w rath a proleutonal ibrary 
quailfioation and have soma ratavam expartenes. Acquaintance with qn-lrs (nhfrms. 
tnn rttheval twoukl be an added advantage. 

Salary. Becoming to quaDflcatlona and experience, on Scale 1A Igr acadomicaliy 
related tenter library atatl (i s. E8.07O to Cl 0576 pfea E967 London Anowancej. 

Fuifeer perticulara may bo oWUnad tram tho Deputy Sacmmy. Royef Ptestoradu- 
“1® Modleal School, HammaremKh HoepHaJ, DuCana Hoad, London WI2 OHS (Tel 
Ol 743 2030 art- 2H31 to whom appflcailoni IB copfea) should be aam naming thmo 
pioteSBiwwi (merees. in arrive not laiei man 76 ■aapiamber tgai. 


Overseas 


UNIVERSITY TRAN8KE1 

AppUcaifeM are Invited from aultablr qualWed eandkfetaa for appolm- 
ment Id the following post a: 

FACULTY PF SdtNCE 

J 'f PreJ*ss®r/6anror Lecturer: Mathemailca 
bl Profsxsor/Sanloi LKlprer: Si ills Hob 
: 1 Senior Lecturarln : Organic Chamllfry 
dl Senior Lonurer/Locfurer: Applied Mathomoflca 
(ai Profenor and Head pf: Depart ment of Chamlstrv 

MINIMUM QUALIFICATIONS 
CfOMing uifo; 

Aaiumpllon ol Duty: f January 1882. 

Salary Scales: 

Profseepr. R 2 (J Mfl X 810 - 20 BBO x BOO - 2fl 2BD p.t. 

Banter Lecturer: R 14 370 >910- 20 850 p e. 

Lecturer : RIO 895 Jt 67B - 14 370 x 810 - 19 230 p.*. 

Additional benapta fndude paynifani ol rernovel of furniture end pen anal 
oUeeto. assistance towards Unlvarahy Education ol ohfldreh, aoridant 
feauiance cover, auxty reave, leave grAlulty on ratlremgnf and mam- 
berahfp of uroup Insurance, Pansfon and Medical Schemes. 


Icattons ahould ba 
1SKEI, PRIVATE BAG 


lo Uw REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF 


UNIVERSITY OF NATAL 

DEPARTMENT OP STATISTICS AND JUOMETNV 
P1ETERMAAITZSUM 

Application* fare Jnvlttd from xvltBbYqu*iifladpenojiiregardl««of*ex, 
rallgion, reed. Colour or national — ■*— ■ — ■ 

SENIOR LEC.- 




ilnimenl io lha poat of: 


The i alary will' ba In iho range: 

SENIOR LECTURER: R14 370- R20 850 
LECTURER: R10 &S&-R19 230 

Tha commencing salary will bo dap an riant on tho qualifications and/or 
axparfenca ol lha auceesaful epplicaiM. In addlllon, an annual eorvice 
- bonus equivalent lo 93% of one month's salary la payable, subject to 
Treasury regulations. 

Application forma, further particular* of the post and Information on 
panilqn, medical hid, group lnaurancB, aulf bureary, housing loon and 


aubtldy achamea, long leave conditions and I ravelling evponaaa on flrxi 
appoint mant era obuTnabla from Mbs J. Lloyd, Souih African UnlyaraF- 
dea OHIca, Chlchaater House, 278 High HoJbom, London WCI V THE. wl Ih 
whom appllcailone, on (ha prescribed form, must ba lodged not later than 
30th September, 1881 quoting referents number PMb 68/81, 

Mill Lloyd's telephone no. Is 01-242 1768 or 21-405 8834. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OP ARTS fi SCIENCE 
NICOSIA A LIMASSOL CYPRUS 

This British University College fe the loading Educational Institution of 
Higher Learning In Eastern Mediterranean. 

Requires axpertenned Lh H irers A Readers for 1861-62 In bath oitiaa In: 
Accountancy and Rnirea, Malhairiailu and Stall idea, Economic* end 
8oclal Sdance, English Law and Logal Studlaa, Marketing Manana menu 
Hofei Management, Shipping and Indurence, Ruitneaa emf Public 
Administration, Politlo and Iniainottenal Relations end tyvo Emaritua 
piohasors. . 

Raqubad quallflcettens 

MA or MSc, PhD or DSc, LLM or LLO ar ACA or ACCA. 

Salary to auecasahil sandldaiea 

£250-050 monthly lax Ires -other fringe tenants -initial contract for 
ONE yeat - ratiawabte wary two years . 

Apply In your own handwriting end sand phetoaoptei of yocr credential* 
to: 

PO Box 1243, UmaiMl, Cyprua. Tol. B83M 
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Kuring-gai College of 
Advanced Education 

Sydney, N.S.W. Auslralia 

PRINCIPAL 

The position of Principal will become vacant in 
July 1982, following the retirement n i the 
present Principal. Mr. G. W. Muir. 

Kuring-gai College is a inn Ilf disciplinary insri- 
(Ulicui of higher education silualeH ill the 
northern Sydney suburb of l in d field. The 
College is of ou islanding modern archi lecture 
and is surrounded by 22 hectares of natural 
bush land overlooking the Lan*‘; Cove National 
Park. 

The College offers a wide range of courses in 
the areas of financial and administrative 
studies, library and information studies, 
recreation atuf community studies, leachcr 
education and practical legal training. In 
addition. a number of centres have neon 
established for consulting, research and 
extension activities, including a centre lor 
community education. The College employs 
approximately 200 academic staff, and has an 
administrative staff of approximately ISO. 
There are currently J.200 students enrolled in 
eight undergraduate courses and nine 
postgraduate courses. 

The Principal is thctchief academic and admin- 
istrative officer of the College and is respon- 
sible to the College Council for the effective 
governance of the College and for promoting 
the College's interests and furthering its 
development. 

Applications are invited from persons with 
appropriate qualific.iiionsandexperlence and 
should be forwarded by JOth October 19S1.to:- 
The Chairman of Council, 

Kuring-gai College of 
Advanced Education, 

P.O. Box 222, 

Lindfiefrf, NSW. Australia 2070. 


THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

SCHOOL OF HUMANITIES 
AND SOCIAL STUDIES 

The New South Wales Institute or Technology <e eetebllehed to provide e 
wide range of courses si professions! level Tor those wishing to enter or 
already employed In Industry, commerce or government. Its campus Is 
does to ttio central Dullness district In the City ot Sydney. 

The School ol Humanities end Social Sdencaa has two principal 
functions. It oltera e courts leading to the degree of Bachelor ol Arts 
(Communication! which Is Intended to prepare students tor professional 
work In such fields as Film, Radio. Television. Journalism, Writing, Public 
Relations and Advertising. It also offers subjects In the fields ol 
humanhlee and social scfonces to students In olhsr Faculties In the 
Institute. For these purposes it offers courses In various areas of 
communication, psychology, sociology, media planning and production, 
film and literature, social nfatory, politics and philosophy. A number ot 
post-graduate students ara alao supervised by members of the academic 
Stan. 

The School operates a Media Centra to provide basic technical skills in 
madia plan nlng and production and to oiler appropriate opportunities for 
project work (or advanced students. 

A person la sought, who being appropriately qualified, can provide 
academic leadership lor the School generally, and also In the field of 
communication, ana In hie or her particular discipline. Tha parson should 
have an understanding of and capacity to conduct the administration ol ■ 
School coveting a wide range of disciplines and viewpoint a. Tha School la 
at present the only one In the Faculty or Humanities and Social Sciences, 
and. upon tils appointment, the successful applicant will be appointed 
Dean of Ihe Faculty tor a period to ba arranged. Since much of the work of 
the School la dlrsoiea toward preparation tor professional work, 
experience In such work obtained either directly or by acting as a 
consultant will ba conoids red relevant 
The Institute reserves the right to nil the position by invitation- 
The Council of the Institute has established a Search Committee to help 
find aultable candidate* for the position of Head of tha Sohool. The Search 
Committee would appreciate advice, which will be treated on ■ 
confidential basis, as to persons who may be thought aultable for 
appointment. Advice may be Forwarded direct to tha President, Dr R. 1. 
Werner, vie lha address below. 

The position carries with It ■ salary of SA41.609 p.a. Superannuation Is 
available as Is a Housing Loan Scheme. Ferae and e contribution towards 
removal and Initial accommodation expanses are available to en overseas 
appointee. With consent of Council, the appointee wilt ba allowed a 
limited right ol private practice. 

The President ol The Institute, Dr R. L. Werner, will be available In London 
lor preliminary enquiries from 8-22 September and arrangements may 
be marie for an Intorvlowby telephoning oliijor Miss M CheToneror Mr R. 
McLaod. 01-838 6661. 


•-vi ; , , ,11. , , Applicants should pi oyidq the names of al least I . I McLaod. oi-asaaeBi. 

/ '.MS' ' 1 A I'll. ;• rlp.taliftn inf^maflnn ah mil thb fVillno-a mm hn . II . ■ reliVMl. from Whom oonfkianllftl niDoiU maw hn <ihtalniui thmilil h* 


E - 


detailed Information about the College may be 
obtained by writing to Ihe Chairman ol 
Council at the above address. 


raleiae^ frcRn Wham confidential reports may be obtained, should be 


All enquiries, applications and referee reports 
will be treated in Ihe strictest conlldence. The 
College reserves the right to appoint by 
invitation. 


Tha Official Secretary, 
N.8.W. Government Office*, 

66 Strand, 

LONDON WC2N 612 


Pr/ntgd Information on t hit (million. end on conditions of employment 
generally, ft avaHebtt on request from the above address. 



■ 


mm 


North Brisbane College 
of Advanced Education 
Queensland, Australia. 


Department of Community Studies 
SENIOR LECTURER IN 
RECREATION (TENURABLE) 

!' In 1081 ihe College commenced a program leeding 
to the degree of Bechelor of .Arts (Hacrastlon 
Administration). It ie now seeking to appoint a 
Senior Lecturer to assume responsibility for the 
continuing development of this program. 
Applications are invited from highly qualified aca- 
demics and professionals with a demonstrated 
expertise in ons or more of the specialised areas of 
recreation, and with a broad, appreciation of the j 
, philosophy of tepraatipri and its ongoing importance 
. jn the contf mj^t^ry. w^r Vd ,'A ' j v 1 ,i v : ■'!' ' .■ ' .'•■ .iV 

Candidates: should' jsssseat" relevint poatgraduate 
quailflca lions; preferably at the Doctoral level. 
Previous administrative experience would be ad- 
vantagaoua. | 

It la anticipated that an appplnj mart will be made at 
the lovel or Senior Lecturer II jiAus. 28.693 -$Aua. 
28,474), though In the casp of an outstanding 
applicant Consideration would be given to art appoint* 
msnt on Senior Lecturer I scale (SAus.39,101 -$Aua. 
30.996). 

Application forims and furthei 1 Info rmsilbrt. ere avail- 
able from: . • 

The Reglstrer, 

North Brisbane Callage of Advonced Education. 
Post Office, Aijpley. Quenalend, 4034.' ■ « : ■ ■ 
AUSTRALIA u 

Telephone: (07) 203 0222. 

Cioslng data for applications October 30th 1981. 



..THE NEW SOUTH WALES 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
Sydney, Australia 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

$A43,471 p.a. 

for fhoss^ahfng to arrtar or advance In piofartonal work. The governing 
lhe Cou . ncl1 ""I 111 ® f » «impriM6 of members 
nominated by tha Minister, members stactsd by staff and atudanta and 
ajcorflclo mem bare. The President fa the chief executive officer of The 
institute, 

'• [VtV* i wortt °* TtlB iMtltVta is carried oq In seven 

•SSll!???*!?, 1 ' 1*1 1W1 soma SADOstudsmt ware anawedTri 


UNIVERSITY OP NATAL 
DEPARTMENT OF DIVINITY 
PIETERMARITZBURG 

Applications are inviied from suitably qualified parsons rsoardlsuM 
religion, race, colour or national origin, lor appointment to the 

SENIOR LECTURER 
or 

LECTURER 

Tha successful candidate will bs responsible tor organisation 
teaching of courses at both undergraduate and Honours levats in 
fields ofsliher New Tsatamam or History ol Religion. Ahllhy i 0 auiu 
teaching of olhar fields In the study of religion will bs a rseommsndiiu, 
Tha salary »IW be In the ranga: ^mmarwaiia,. 

Senior Lecturer: R14 370 - R20 850 
Lecturer: R10 986 - Rlfi 230 

Tha commencing salary will be dependant on the qualification.*-,,., 
experience of the successful applicant. In addition, an annual um-. 
bonus equivalent of 83% of one month's salary is payable luhim-TS 
Treasury regulations. 

Application forms, further particulars of the post and inform.ilan « 
pension, medical aid. group Insurance, staff bursary, hauslno loin 
subsidy schemes, long lesvo conditions and (ravelling osparna cn?IS 
appointment ere obtainable from Mlaa J. Lloyd. South African Unil-L 
lies Otflcs, Chichester House, 278 High Holborn, London WC I V7H£ wK 
whom applications, on the prescrlbod form, must be lodged not 
30th September. 1981, quoting reference PMB 55/81, 

Miss Lloyd's telephone no. la 01-243 1786 or 21-408 5834, 


Colleges of Higher Education 


RESEARCH OFFICERS 

Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons 
for the following posts which are one year 
appointments. 

SCHOOL OF INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

» The Research Officer ie required to participate in a 
research project into the Portfolio Behaviour of the 
major UK non-bank financial Intermediaries. 
Candidates should be graduates in Accounting and/or 
Economics or related subjects. 

SCHOOL OF NAUTICAL 
STUDIES 

The Research Officer will be Involved in a project to 
investigate the production of computer gsnerated 
images to display Information obtained from sonic f 

fishing and electronic navigation elds as a composite ' ‘ 
picture on colour video monitors. 

Applicants should possess a degree In electronic fl'tf 
have experience in the use of microprocessor! ami 
colour monitors. 

SCHOOL OF ELECTRICAL 
ELECTRONIC AND CONTROL 
ENGINEERING 

T o assist In the design and development of control 
systems using microprocessors to such as tha control ol 
transient conditions in electrical machines. . ‘ . 
Applicants should possess appropriate graduate 
qualifications. 

The salary for the above posts will be £6,034 per annum- 
Application forms and further datalfs may ba obtained 
from 

The Personnel Officer 
Hull College of Higher Eduoatfon 
Inglemire Avenue 
Hull HUS 7LU 
• Tel: (0482)446606 

THESIO 


Research 


. *. e •* 1 1 \t s » • \ * • « ♦ • i •- • * H *i t • l • v \ * • ) *» » M » * vi < 4 *: 


• Ac* tfemlc planning; 

j • course imptsmantsfion and review; acid 
•- ! • iStfiMsdonsl raissrch; and ... 

• fibre ty Md Oflmpuat cenue . 

wttMn Ths tnstHme. AddNorulliy, ho WBt asstat Ihs Freslrfsnt In ii» 

iSlilS’Sass 

. conditions ol wp^narttJ!^ e1iob*^al^^S^ 0 5 d tha 

.s gsas sBg 

- - • -NA.W. Oovahimtnt Offlosi, 

.• MThb.Btrsim, •, . • 

■ LONDON, WC2N6L2 * • ‘ 


► ► - » . ’ •*’ i V.- ii.' •• • • v • " - - • • . . ■ , 


Glasgow 1 

UNIVERSITY OF 
Department of Social and 
Economic Research 

, management 

srtaos out of a 
■ SSFS.V4 "J. Profwor Hunter 
KP 5r . Bl Beaumont to study 
lr .? avel opment and operation 
parsbnnel management 
rr.?f,r? n . n t hB NaMonsf Hsalth 
OWM In Scotland. Tne post 
Range -1A of the 

JWJ«S (£6070 -""iSSuR. S fto 
5° an ■» possible thera- 


• middles^* " 

M,DD LESEXfOtYTE^ 
..-.■v/l 


Kcsaarcn * . 

*^--3tSLSP*3«J . D „. ■wysi.'Sjs 

p ,- - 8 - Beeumont to study on a NS'Wi.M 11 * 

^oveiopment and operation 125? t oT*B« 

- T - - ABfiffljsni ^oa-cSsao •» lne ' . • m 

Ranee "-'1A of P the A rdsaarchec ILfSlon 

su " A/ftSSS 


■* 2° ort pomslblo there- by tocw auih°riU° ■ ' 1 

«§■ »r ll .u ollco „ta^-f^aS 

Ptfir WfdeerS P ?flSSt 

study or Inauatrial ret a- usad to wo^ij^aia U1 ,Ive . 

l iS n ff p8 £ aonna I manoflement. other pro' 0 " 1 .m' 

App] lea upna (3 copies) contain 
l?i° f .Y U or relevant quel 

irlcalions. end ixoarlinco. and 


oral 

uiMyuw on BR' 

jjrther Particular* or the 
TaW, b e e k “b^inodJ. Cloal 
iBtn Eaptembor 1 B 81 , 

nhS(t5^ p .' w f 011 ^ qUOt * 




‘.dam Smith 
of- Glasgow 


• s|fj ^ ^ 

Write 

further 

plication fofjS' *{)«*.. gS. W5 • 


further 

Ssmpt•n1 bl,^ ■ 


■ lr r Ji L fc.nr.4#di 


■ :im 
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Research continued 


BUCKINGHAM 
THE UNrVEPBITY COLLEGE 

research officer in 
"“^economics. 

inniiratton* are Invited fur 

^rrKro W i"- r^n r . °1*« 

&LSrt.°r. 

fS^SsUcenf" rdll be involved In 
. btoIbM flnoncsd by the Aiisto- 
niman Foundation far the 
snlS of Industrial Society Into 
ft!. ^"industry of wm- 


ie. rMlI to inuuati y ..... ‘tummv vni 

SnnrewlUi govarnmoni re quia. muulty qrotipa und with c 

ffn W i.e snd the W. 


Aaollconts should have an 
tagwlrs degree In economics or 
J&Sd decline. Proficiency In 
and/or sonu- ,pn«i- 
SUuita e.perlance would be 
•4«onUS*oua. 

jiUry In the rsnse £3,719 - 
< 1319 . according io age and 
ei parlance. 

Further particulars and ap- 
pIKitlun forma from: 
v The Secretary, School of 
BoJSmJc. Untversliy College ot 
luiiDViin, puchlngham MK1B 
1E0, 


MIDDLESEX 

MtnilLESEX l'ULYTECHNIC 
RESEARCH FELLOW 

REAIHNG MATERIALS FOR 
MINORITY GROUPS 

4646‘2-£flB20 pa Inc 
Throe joor flxej (nrui 
appoint maul. 

„ Externally funded from All 
Saints Educational Trust . 

A ReHBQrrti Follow la requlra.l 
to work under lhe dlrertfon of Hr 
Elite both Gouda. -re. Candlduloa 
ahaulrl puucn a roaearch degree 

hi an ores of IlnflutaHca. clilldren’s 

lanounuo develupment or mutrl- 
cultural (.duration and. ui-olrr- 
ubly. have hud viiinn iniulilnn 
I'xpnrlnme. 

Tills Ihrou yonr projerr Is iun- 
rnrnod with lire prcparoiluu and 
development of reading materials 
based nil Morin. tauanUe and 
* u .? ° ,,m,c mlnoriries. It 

will Involve working with com. 
muulty groups und with children 
In uclioiil. Familiarity with multi- 
cultural work, knowledge ol Inn- 
uuugn variation and drvQhipmem 
anti experlenui with tranvcnhlnu 
lanquaue are etprcled, Ai>i>lk-nnia 
should bn able to work uu part ul u 
team nnd accept overall dlrnctlon. 
(nil be able to ahow Initiative and 
sair reliance tn relation to con- 
ducting and planning the day to 
dny work of thn project. 

Tlta project will be baaed at the 
Polyiachnlc'a All Salntv alt*. 
VVIma Ilart Lana. London NI7 

Write quoting ref. A I SI for 
further Information and an tip- 

f illcatlon Torm, posting first class 
u: Poraannol Olflce, Middlesex 
Polytechnic. 1 1 7 Chase Bide. Lon- 
don N14 SPN. Closing date u 
September. H10 


Official Appointments 

ECONOMIC POLICY GROUP 

Senior Economic Policy Assistant 

(3 POSTS) 

£14,622 to £16,158 


• ; 


Would subscribers 
to the 

TIMES 


The Greater London Council is developing its role in 
stimulating Londonfe economy, lb assist it to become an 
aative and major force in regenerating both employ- 
ment opportunities and their economic base, an 
Economic Policy Group is being established. 

Under the direction of the Chief Economic Adviser, 
the Senior Economic Policy Assistants will contribute to 
the preparation of (and the monitoring of performance 
against) the London Industrial Strategy and the London 
Manpower Plan -the keystones of the Councils 
approach to reversing the crisis of urban decay. They 
will also assist in the identification of major policy 
options and In the development of innovating 
approaches to the achievement of policy objectives . 

Working in conjunction with those organisations 


workplace groups) and with the Couno life research and 
intelligence staff, each Policy Assistant will concentrate 
upon the needs of particular sectors, areasor Industries. 

While academic qualifications will be regarded as 
an important factor, significant emphasis will be placed 


upon practical experience. Those appointed lo these 
key positions will probably have had substantial 
experience oi a relevant industrial or economic nature 
in at least one oi the ioilowlng areas: 

—local authority (or other public agency) industrial 
development 
-nationalised Industries 
-co-operative development 

- trades unions 

- management of productive enterprises 
-academic work 

They will be able to demonstrate track records of 
achievement in the industrial and economic develop- 
ment sphere. 

The salary indicated is currently under review 
and includes London Weighting AlJowanco. These 
appointments may be made on a fixed term contract 
basis for a maximum of four years. 

For an application form, which must be relumed by 
11 September 1981 ( and further details write lo Senior 
Officer Appointments, Hef MP/TH, Greater London 
Council, Room 334a, The County Hall, London SE1 
7PB, o r Telephone 01-633 7230/6665. 


•’ * Jfi’ii' ’*!:• 

t j...' . ■ . 



GLC 

Working for London 

Director-General's Department 



EDUCATION 

SUPPLEMENT 


in future 
please direct 
all correspondence 
and enquiries 

to: 


General Vacancies 



Management Iraining 

An exceptional opportunity for Lecturers in Finance 
and Accounting 


STANDARD CHARTERED BANK is 
Britain’s largest independent international 
bank and employs a large staff in over 1500 
branches throughout the world. 

An important concern is to ensure the 
development of the Bank’s managers to 
enable them to handle even mo^e 
successfully the increasingly onerous and 
complex demands of global banking. 

The staffing requirements for the 
current management training programme 
are such that two additional tutors are 
needed to contribute substantially In the 
areas of finance and accounting. They will 
have extensive experience of academically 
well-disciplined yet practically based 
lecturing at a business school, university 
or simitar institution of good standing. 
Their backgrounds could include 
chartered accountancy qualifications 
and experience or embrace economics 
or econometrics, and they will be expected 


a variety of topics within related fields. 

The Bank is prepared to consider a three 
year engagement , after which a tutor could 
return to the former career path with the 
benefit of broadened experience. 


rs 


techniques of investment appraisal , and 


another suitable activity. 

Salary and benefits will be at the level 
appropriate to a leading bank. Detailed 
terms and conditions are for individual 
consideration in the interests of flexibility 
and according to the circumstances of 
successful applicants. 

Please apply with a comprehensive c .v. 
indicating in particular derail the topics you 
are competent to cover, alao your earliest 
availability date, and whethn* if the chance 
arose you would welcome the opportunity 
to travel overseas. Letters should be 
addressed to: . ‘ • 

The Manager) ILK. Manpower 
Department) Personnel Division, Standard 
Chartered Bank limited, 10 Clements 
Lane, London, EC4N TAB. 


TOPEXPRESS 

LIMITED 

Scientific and 
Computer Consultants 
seek 

Applied 

Scientists 

to work In the areas of 
acoustics or theoretical 
oceanography. First class 
theoretical or experimental 
research experience is 
necessary. Salary negoll* 
able. Applications with 
curriculum vitae and 
names of two referees to: 
Dr J Woodhouae, Topex- 
preas Limited, 1 Portugal 
Place, Cambridge, CB5 
BAF. 



Standard Chartered 


BANK LIMITED 


# 


COPY FOR 

ADVERTISMENTS IN THE 
THES SHOULD ARRIVE 
NOT LATER THAN 10A.M. 
MONDAY PRECEDING 
THE DATE OF 
PUBLICATION 


Supplements 
Subscription Manager 
Oakfieid House 
35 Perrymount Road 
Hay wards Heath 
West Sussex RH 1 6 3DH 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 

TO ADVERTISE IN THE THES PHONE 
LORRAINE WILLIAMS ON 01-837 1234 x575 

THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 
P.O. BOX 7 GRAYS INN ROAD ■ ■ 
LONDON WC1X 8EZ 
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on’s 


liar 


I picked up a couple of asides re- A «7QllUlhlp 
cently from undergraduates on arts t (llUuUiv 

and social science courses about the . ii a . J — 

small number of timetabled hours in OGCPf t||3l S 
their programmes. One claimed that 

in his last year he had a total of a. £ A m C q1a 

three assigned hours per week. JjQ|, lllL Jillv 


and the efficiency of the admiE 
non so low and the counselling 
vice so useless (and the VCs a» „ 

lilrnp nnH laumr ^ ^ 


QiinHov disorder. (It is difficult to avojd a effect ‘ although it didnT sound like 

OUiiuay sense of perverse pride living in a j t 

Today promises to be atypical. In- place which is the object of so much Neither student appeared to be 
stead of spending a prolonged period- media attention. Friends living in the complaining about having been sold 
reading The Sunday Times and provinces imagine that you are under s h ort _ why, then, did their remarks 
catching up on a mountain of cones- constant threat of being mugged or sl j c jj? After all, having as an under- 
pondence this atheist has been called having your house burned down.) graduate often regarded lectures and 
to church. I make my way by tube to The place is undoubtedly a mess c j asses as unnecessary diversions from 

Finsbury Park where I'm met by thy with a number of large stores com- ser i ous library work, and as an 

girlfriend, a deacon of the Newcourl pletely boarded-up, the only access aca d em i c having inveighed against 

Elim Pentecostal Church. On am- being afforded through hatch-like OY er -teaching and excessive time- 

vine i am struck by the congregation apertures. And yet I’m left to pon- tabling, why should 1 feel troubled? 

which is a real advertisement for the dcr why Marks and Spencer got off 0 ne reason was a suspicion that in 
potential of multi-racialism, a be- so lightly while Woolworths did not: |he current c ij male some D f our cost- 

wildering mixture of West Indians, why the windows of the Woolwich cutt j ng politicians would have been 

mostly female. Ghanaans, nanve are all intact while those of the next delighted to have been within ear- - 

whiles and subtle gradations in be- door Abbey National are smashed? shot Such remarks sit well with pre- \Vllliam l SViOT 

tween. There is none of the hushed One local trader has managed to j u dices about the low productivity of J 

revernnee to be founji in the eslnb- salvage an element of humour From higher education. More significantly, 

lished churches. Instead, friends the otherwise depressing situation by tllc undergraduates’ comments set clerk on the way out, used to be n 
chatter, run up and down the aisles making a plea to potential looters: Q ff a tra j n 0 f thought about how polite enquiry as to whether the stu- 
ond babies cry. Hymns are sung (really WHY STEAL 1T7 lie has written in current policies on fees may niter dent has seen the registrar or finance 
sung) to the accompaniment of guitars bold letters on a boarded-up window traditionul relations between student, officer on the way in. But anyone 
and drums, voices and instruments referring to his depleted stock of tutor anc j institutions, and in a man- who has had to cope with dissatisfied 
vying to drown the sound of the other, jcuns. - IT’S CHEAP ENOUGH ner per bap S incompatible with the students, or with sponsors who want 

TO BUY. mirnnses nf hioher education. Full reasons, riot excuses, why their in- 


Another commented that next years 
cOmse was really heavy - five hours 
weekly of lectures and classes. 
Perhaps both were exaggerating for 
effect, although it didn t sound like 



chatter, run up and down the aisles 
and babies cry. Hymns are sung (really 
sung) to the accompaniment of guitars 
anu drums, voices and instruments 
vying to drown the sound of the other. 


Monday ***** 

This is the week when I'm lulled into ThuXSdSV 
n false sense of financial security. . . . * 

Having cashed my giro cheque 1 can Crippled with boi 
allow myself the luxury of lorgetting inspiration 1 dec id 
that mv dole must last two weeks spirits by a walk 
and not just one. w hen I’m down to t ' vo miles away, 
my Iasi fiver at the beginning of next through streets o 
week I shall have to Jo penance for increasingly well i 
my profligacy. Surely this is unu or bouses has little 
the most unpleasant tilings about However, on arru 
being on the dole - it makes you j n B e l * nc could he 
obsessed with money. While eschew- in® lha * South L 


ner perhaps incompatible with the students, or with sponsors who want 
purposes of higher education. Full reasons, riot excuses, why their in- 
cest , even higher cost, fees encour- conviently spared and/or expensively 
age a spirit of consumerism that may transported nominee failed to stay 


TVmrcrlsav at first be merely astringent, but the course or turned out a poor 

*■ U-l 3VJdjr which could rapidly erode rela- performance at the end of it, knows 

Crippled with boredom and lacking tionships that are properly founded that “value for money" and “the 
inspiration 1 decide to revive flagging on other than commercial criteria. delivery of educational services” are 
spirits by a walk to Dulwich about The couple whose remarks I no longer terms restricted to the 
two miles away. The walk itself heard were home-based under- commercial end of the educational 
through streets of unimpressive, if graduates. Their fees were no doubt business, or to the text books of 
increasingly well kept, lute Victorian paid direct by their l.e.a. Presumably educational technologists, 
houses has little to recommend it. they have little sense of having paid a Discussion about fees have been 


asset that s trim) that the possTbilJy^SS 

and demonstrating the knoM 
and skill requisite to the achieved 
of the credential was seriously iJ 
unreasonably diminished? What rS 
ress should the student coniunu, 
possess in such circumstances? Who 
will judge the adequacy of the pro 
duct in relation to its description and 
the price paid? 

This is to apply the language oi 
consumerism to an activity for vAii 
it is inappropriate. A good educate 
is more than just a product. Fom- 
nately most of us are not critidad 
for or called upon to defend 
quality of what we are offering in 
such terms. We are rightly canto* 
about attributing specific payment} 
to the {£$vision of specific services.! 
recall reading somewhere of a col- 
lege in the United States a- 
perinienting with the principle d 
competency based education, which 
-f charged fees for each module of etch 

unit of the course. Every set d 
clerk on the way out, used to be n materials, every assignment and w 
polite enquiry as to whether the stu- had a price tag attached. Only when | 
dent has seen the registrar or finance competency in each element M 
officer on the way in. But anyone been achieved, tested and validaied 
who has had to cope with dissatisfied could the student buy entry lo i la 
students, or with sponsors who want next stage. Not, 1 suspect, somelbiq 
reasons, riot excuses, why their in- that is likely to catch on over here 
conviently spared and/or expensively If in an age of full-cost and h#- 
transported nominee failed to stay cost fees, consumerism is to be ktjt 
the course or turned out a poor at bay, then we have to ensure da: 
performance at the end of it, knows those who, directly or indirectly 
that “value for money" and "the contribute to the cost of their stute 
delivery of educational services" are are ns far as possible satisfied nffl 
no longer terms restricted to the the opportunities they receive, 
commercial end of the educational Commercial metaphors, rate®- 
business, or to the text books of aged by the current economic id- 
educational technologists. mate, are seductive but dangers 

Discussion about fees have been Fees need to be seen as the priced 






However, on arrival at Dulwich Vil- price for a product. But not all their going on for years. It certainly did membership, not for semen or 
Inge one could be forgiven for think- contemporaries are in this position, not start with the overseas fees issue, credentials. Membership income ii 
ing that South London's answer to Many postgraduates, overseas stu- Much lias been written and said used to support the ins in lira a I 
Hampstead was located in rural Kent dents, part-timers, now pay their own about the gains in freedom and auton- whole. All members have a right u 
or Surrey rather than within a short way. Even when sponsored or sup- omy that come from institutions col- the fullest information about hoi a 
bus journey’s reach of a deprived ported by local authorities, foreign lecting a higher proportion of their institution uses its income. Means' 
inner city borough. My real object in governments, international agenciesor funds from direct fee payments, and opinions on such matters Bte- 
corning here i* lo pay one of mv Firms, such students often settle perso- about the costs and benefits for the table loads, contact houis, 8& 
nany annual visits to the Dulwich nally by cheque or by cash. (Exponents individual in terms of income forer facilities, the quality of fe®* 
^Iteg^' PijykutCiGaBet^y^he.firat prl-- -k»f tbe caameas economy- would be gone and career opportunities en- administrative support aw *'™ 4 
vatoly blSrieid to be opdfledto surprised at the number of used curren- hanced. Very little attention has facilities need due erw-wfera® 11 - 
the public ih tnis counity. cy notes that pass across finance office been given to what students them- Grievances need to be naw mo 

counters at the beginning of an selves, in handing over all those hun- resolved where possible at &e * evti 


being on the dole - it makes voir Inge one could be forgiven for think- contemporaries ore in this position, not start with the overseas fees issue, 
obsessed with money. While eschew- ing that South London's answer to Many postgraduates, overseas stu- Much lias been written and said 
iitg monetarism as a remedy for our Hampstead wus located in rural Kent dents, part-timers, now pay their own about the gains in freedom and auton- 

uational economic malaise there is or Surrey rather than within a short way. Even when sponsored or sup- omy that come from institutions col- 
no doubt that necessjiv has made me bus journey’s reach of a deprived ported by local authorities, foreign lecting a higher proportion of their 
a most ruthless spending culler in inner city borough. My real ohjeet in governments, international agenciesor funds from direct fee payments, and 
matters of personal finance. (Britain coming hero is lo pay one of mv firms, such students often settle perso- nhoui the costs and benefits for the 
miflht have reeained u certain credit- many annual visits to the Dulwich nally by cheque or by cash. (Exponents individual in terms of income fore? 

>Krv IMF Uijt 1 afa/ - CoUea^ Pictutc iGaUetYi.th&, tirat prl-- >Qf the cashless economy would be gone and career opportunities en- 

mVloca\ brartCh ; lately ofeddgaUery to be Opdried to sUrpiisedat the number °f used currcn- hanced. Very little attention has 

of Tlftt West)- *. • the public in this counity. cy notes that pass across finance office been given to what students them- 

The day Is spent completing these counters at the beginning of an selves, in handing over all those hun- 

tasks l promised to do over the academic year.) As the sums involved' dreds or even thousands of pounds 

weekend. (It must be tempting for ThYi rj q \; get larger, so many awareness of what at the beginning of the year, believe 

those in work to imagine that pro- A A does and what does not constitute they are paying for. 


counters at the beginning of an selves, in handing over all those hun- 
academic year.) As the sums involved' dreds or even thousands of pounds 
get larger, so many awareness of what at the beginning of the year, believe 
does and what does not constitute they are paying for. 


at which they arise. . v . 
Academic stall training w 


wet hciiu. \il muai uc icui|JLiiig luj HTinQV ““s'", **-•*•*.«*-« w* u&gmmug ui uie y* 01 1 ugiicvg aluuciiiil aian . |U 

those in work lo imagine that pro- A does and. what does not constitute they are paying for, quire the credibility and 

longed unemployment is like a per- 1 struggle to the laundrette with two value for money. Is it a certain number of hours it lacks at present. Harassed 

peiual weekend - it is not. Monday weeks accumulation of dirty washing. It is not only students who are begin- each week of lectures, classes and trators have to check their W*" 

morning sickness 1 find ail the more Inevitably 1 find myself the only ning to pay attention to such mat- tutorials? Obviously not. The under- noon irritation with the Jtl& 

acute with no train to catch and male in the place, something I am no ters. A senior academic averred re- graduates with their allegedly light seeking information projnineni^ 

office to enter.) 1 start applying my longer selfconscious .about. Women cently that with the staffing ratios timetables did not appear to be cuuty played on the main notice M* 111 

grey matter to the task of devising of all hues, from pasty white to “d other constraints with which he of such over-simplified thinking. But it the past fortnight. 

reasons why I want a particular job mahogany brown, attend efficiently P as t0 contend next year in his. own would have been different if their All in all, the best way tea 
that I wouldn’t normally touch with to the task in hand keeping a watch- institution, he is no longer confident registration had depended on cash- the consequences of 

a bargC pole in more propitious cjr- ful eye on their lively broods. I of being able to deliver £2,500 of across-the-counter? orientations to education is lOj 

cu ms lances. I find the art of trying observe the scene From behind back educational services to those who en- Credentials are not available for that our fellow members 

to make myself indispensable to issues of New Society and THES and rol from overseas. Until a year or purchase. But what if the number ciently satisfied with their 

potential employers quite infuriating: curse myself for forgetting to add the two ago such language would have and quality of the lectures and clas- not to wish to press 

their application forms, leave so fabric conditioner to the final rinse, produced a fastidious shudder among ses and tutorials and supervision was commercial assumptions. 

much space which begs lo be filled. On my return home hopes are those who guard the academic veri- so small, and the contacts with the ning of the academic year is aujj 
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if 


nimt- 

> si M’,*. 
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. to make myself indispensable to issues of New Society and THES and rol from overseas. Until a year or purchase. But what if the number 
potential employers quite infuriating: curse myself for forgetting to add the two ago such language would have and quality of the lectures and clas- 
their application forms, leave so fabric conditioner to the final rinse, produced a fastidious shudder among ses and tutorials and supervision was 
much space which begs lo be filled. On my return home hopes are those who guard the academic veri- so small, and the contacts with the 
The triteness of some of my remarks raised hy the presence of two en- ties. The academic equivalent of people from one hoped to learn so 
has dearly failed to impress as over velopes, one buff, one while, which murmuring that a client might like to fleeting and transitory, and the rc- 
150 failed job applications would have arrived by the second post. Am have a word with receptionist or sources of the library so inadequate, 

appear to testify. I wanted? Their consistency coupled — - 

^^^^^*******a with the second class postage are Education for adults proposed changes in the 1944 Educa- 

enough to tell me that tney are not tion Act. 

Tll^flav worth opening. The rest of the day is _ For years now adult education ha: 

• spent finishing a particularly good I pnn I Hofflp suffered from the obsolete and mis 

Around to my local newsagent in book and ends on □ satirical note UuHiv leading terms of sections 41 and 4 j 

great haste lo collect my copy of listening to my favourite radio pro- n ** ■■ g • of the Act which require local educa 

The Guardian (I refuse lo forgo the gramme Week Ending. TQJ* r(|0 nil f) I IP tion authorities to provide “adequah 

luxury ol a daily paper.) His dilapi- ^ facilities” for further education ii 

dated shop, piled high with ancient ofumno their area - 

newspapers, nestles in the shadow of UUl3v oirill|i3 Adult education groups firmly be 

the west - wall of , Brixfon Jail over. oSLlirClaY A lieve that the Act, spon to be 41 

.which three prisoners i nkacie».. : t^elr- - ' "'• . j:v 


Legal battle 
for the public 
purse strings 


ning or tne ocaaenu*. j**- ■ p^, 
time for good resolutions- 
this deserves to be among rc® 4 
October 1981. 

Basis Group which «s 
shortly before the summer ^ 
Tlie nub of the l 003 * 8 ,^ 


reminder lo all lhal the enjoyment of - S° * ? goootes ror^a picnic In 
our few freedoms outside, its walls is Kent;.! reflect j>n how gratifying it is lo 
surely infinitely preferable to life wake early and meet the morning with 
within- the prospect of a Fully planned day 

' It is not yet nine o’clock and I’m uhead. Even the absence of imy mail, 
well into my fourth cup of tea. 1 ho* fodud to dampen my thud-like 
comb' the rages of the Education enthusiasm for a day on the North 


!r-'» 

nf 


bUMIU HIV T, 

Guardian in vain seeking posts which uo q “ 5 ' 

Inspiration is slow In com in a so I h^pif tn munvino thp 

drink another cup of lea (surely the ,s back to rounUn e th * P^ mes ' 

claimant's dearest friend). Suitably Roderick Goodver 

caffeineated, my thoughts return u> noaeriLK uuuuyer 

the matter in hand. _ — - 

i*** 1111 * The author was formerly r research CllErlpttO BSTIV ' rehictant* for^ 
U/pHtlAcHov assistant and part-time tutor of poll- make it » h.ik 

weunesady I/CS at the Polytechnic of Central One of the major qufestlons exercls^ aduh educator 

f stroJ! to Brixton to survey, the .Ldndon and has been unemployed mg adult eddCalian wgroups .during This is confii 
iftermath of anoUier round of urtian since July 1980. . their summer brqak has been the - the joint Furt 


thusiosm far a day on the North, 
awns. 

On returning to my hed-sit in the 


drink another cup of iea (surely the 
claimant's dearest friend). Suitably 
. caffeineated, my thoughts return to 
the matter in hand. 


I stroll i 
aftermath 



proposed changes in the 1944 Educa- Basis Group which w v M 
tion Act. shortly before the istunmj "g- 

For years now adult education has Tlie nub of . |W T r , 
suffered from the obsolete and mis- argument is this: if they 3$* 
leading terms of sections 41 and 42 by law to provide 
of the Act which require local educa- they will have to ll ?‘ r0 , f 
tion authorities to provide “adequate higher fees to pay for n- 1 
facilities” for Further education in have a power to provioe , ^ 
their area. continue to run a restna ^ 

Adult education groups firmly be- which is not beyond r 
lieve that the Act, spon to be 40 means, . 

yeqra old,, clearly intended adult The reaction of tapfli 


Ueve that the Act, spon to be 40 means, . ... 

years old,, clearly intended adult The reaction of * a “* 1 
education to be provided and sup- groups has been yocileiW' > ^ 
ported from public funds. mildly. To start wth, tnev ^ ^ 

Dunna the last two years of parti- even aware of the 0l ® L Tj Y bffc 1 
cularly heavy reductions In public alone the rift, until soww ■ 
spending adult educators have been the report came out. ^ pl- 
considenna amendments to the Act- As details of the tat» 1 
which would make it the clear duty of t h e y demanded immediate ^ ^ 
every authority to provide adequate dons on the P ro P°. sed the 
further, adult and continuing eouca- some members of ^ 
tion out of the public purse. Council for Adult 

This wduld m^an providing full Education even threaten ■ 

and part-time vocational, general the law was waterea u ^ ^ y 


education to be provided ' and sup- 
ported from public funds. 

During the last two years of parti- 
cularly neavy reductions in public 
spending adult educators have been 


i.uu uui vi. ure .pumic purse. UOUnCU ior — vj [oicsr 

TTtls wduld m^an providing full Education even threaten . 

and part-time vocational, general the law was waterea a 
■social, political, cultural . and re- If the povemnien' . autbor jbg 
creational education for anyone over pressure from' me iowj ajhltw 
compulsory school age who wanted it. will be guilty of f 

Now the Government itself . is distinction t****Si .hose 01 ^ a 
eager to bring the law up to date those aged ld-19 end 
and introduce a new Education Bill. It has now reach®" . its W 
' However, although broad agreement ACACE pointed ou - 
has been . reached with the local report Protecting, me 

. authonhes on amendments affecting the adult education 

• /-»u 1 ii. ' Yt ^ Jhe education ofl6-19 year olds and narionally accepted 

Tht author was fonucriy research Charlotte Bam raLS fo,'^’ 

assistant and pnrt-thne tutor of poll- ,, make it a duh/for differed 

»/cf f the Polytechnic of Central One of Jhe major questlon8 exer Cl s- adult educaltoX/ H ^ d e x^ ra^thw and ^ 

Lrindnn and has been unemoltived. me adult 'eddcalinn'tiorr,.,™.' ti.- I.. • . exist on wii “ . 


confirmed uwhe repqrf. of 
Further Education Legal 


exist on w,,c J vl, “ l |n n ( ah 
.vide- adult .educations ... .- -[ 

and what priPO- •_ . .':g 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Bridging the engineering 

hn War- IpHro _ j ® 


Sir, -Some comment on John War- ledge, gives adequate scone 
ten’s pie« ; “Bridging the Engmeer- tor studies in depth whilst inte- 
jog Gap" (THES, July 31). is called grating, and applying practical Iv 
5. First it may be noted that most well-defined areas of engineering sd- 
J,f [he "new divisions of knowledge" cnee. peering sci- 

(mSswmis) commended in the article On the balance between practice 
Mist as distinct estab ished and then™ .k — >.■ jwwuce 


--- L>a i« irec oeiween practice 

already exist as distinct established and theory, we should be quite clem 
disciplines. For example, the Insti- that, within a fixed course length we 
Wte of Chemical Engineers has been can increase one only at the expense 
established for around 60 years mid of the other. Eliminhling the under- 
is a major institution of the CEI, lying science from an engineering 
There are also 25 degree-granting course is akin to eliminating grani- 
depariments in the discipline recruit- mar from a language course ft can 
in g over a thousand students per be done, but it increases the total 
annum. Relatively few represents- amount of learning needed Manv 
lives of these “new divisions of special cases have to be learnt separ- 
knowledge", who might have been ately, which would otherwise have 
tweeted to make .a major input to followed from an understanding of 
the Trent conference, were invited to the basic science. Engineering rales 
alKud. , , . . . ° f thumb are also questionable when 

The reference to teaching and the relative costs of energy raw 
assessment style is not relevant to materials, etc, alter by orders of 
the new degree proposals. It is quite magnitude. Currently manv design 
possible radically to adjust the bal- procedures arc having to be 
ante within existing course sylla- rethought from first principles 
buses, The question of course con- In considering the balanre of 
tenl falls into four parts: i) How course content, we have to be guided 
finely do we define our division of somewhat by national tradition 
knowledge (what discipline are we North American degrees are tradi- 
teachlng)? ii) What is the balance tionally less theoretically orientated 
flat wc strike between theory than our own, and Continental de- 
(undeislandmg of the underlying sci- grees traditionally more theoretically 
cncc) and practice (familiarity with orientated. In both cases engineers 
codes of practice, accepted rules of progress to the most senior positions 
thumb, and manipulative skills)? m) in industry and are effective innova- 
How much knowledge is given tors. Perhaps the educational recom- 
(lengtb of course)? iv) Wliat do we mendalions of the Finniston Report 
calldie quahfiranon? were the least important and.ex- 

On the question of division of the ercising our typically British ability 
field of knowledge, l would argue to avoid facing the real problems we 
mm further major fragmentation, have concentrated our energies 
Even a well-known discipline, like almost exclusively on restructuring 
chemical engineenng. recruits from the educational formation of en- 
the average school, only one student gineers, rather than restructuring 

yi cia ‘ lst dis ' “ciety’s attitude to professionalism 
ciplines although backed by import- and excellence. 

ant areas of Industry have difficulties In judging the length of courses 
in communicating adequately with we can again only be guided by 
KhooU m order to recruit the best tradition. V 

. . SZSSa SLA .project-approach, We are then only left with what 
cfiSmg divisions of know- we call the qualification. There Is a 


ant areas of Industry have difficulties 
in communicating adequately with 
schools in order to recruit the best 
sctoUeavc rs. A .project-approach, 
e^Tmg divisions of know - 

Scantific journals 

Roval Y SpSSf Dlly «P°rted on the' 
scientifir^SIl^ Sludy concerning 

“ st of pub - 

ilfj? original work, 

J s, P and comment . 

ton of Si? u pro P° r Ptosecu- 

Sfi“3S: Many reel with in-. 

4-A ris[n 8 costs 

b %lS wilt Von T ,ibrai 7 

he , de misc of 
ing teUncv is , als( ? a grow- 

munity to tScounMki s ? icntlfic com_ 
wJS! the ,m PO«ancc of 

jo u urnals ’ 

(be jourjjf f e induced to borrow 
snd ww ihS°S 8 central ^rary 
them . w ,he Ww that interests 

before w£ m °e f th he D d ? n £ crs 1 
report on rfP 01 ? the Royal Society 

UK aid i In f 0rmM 'ion In 
«wadBc eu^r^ation thRt 
reward, the rSS pay , more 
1 ; their wo r ?^ SiJ the publication 




price that is charged. As the report 
! says, there are various ways in which 
; support can be given: it is to be 
hoped that those involving some 
kind of subsidy (all too easily hid- 
den, or available to some and not to 
others) are firmly rejected. 

Tlie second point goes beyond the 
question of journal publication to 
include specialist books. It is perhaps 
. not always fully appreciated by the 
scientific community just how chancy 
is the business of publishing special- 
ist books. The commercial publisher, 
therefore very properly looks to the 
journal side of the business to pro- 
vide the stable income on which to 
build specialist book publishing. In 
these days of the so-called informa- 
tion explosion this part of scientific 
publishing is every bit us important 
as the publishing of journals. 

Tlie Royal Society study was quite 
right to accuse scientists in general 
for having taken for granted the mat- 
ter of publication of work. But more 
seriously the cheeseparing attitude 
taken towards the costs of publica- 
tion and distribution is quite illogi- 
cal; such costs seldom represent more 
than a tiny fraction of the cost of 
doing the work, yet without its proper 
reviewing and publication It might os 
well not have been done. To. so cut 
back the budgets of libraries that 
journals wilt be in danger of dis- 
appearing really would be a case of 
peony wise, pound foolish. 

Yours sincerely, 

G. W. HEATH, 

Senior editor, Marine Environmental 
Research. 

attack the SSRC in general terms 
through illustrations drawn from the 
wdrk of only ope (the sociology and 
social administration committee) of 
tlie U subject committees. The de- 
uaie aDOut positivism, which so con- 
cerns Ditton and Williams, and other 
sociologists, is by no means a central 
issue for all of the social sciences. 

Now if Jason Ditton had passed 
himself off as an academic on one of 
our committees (not sociology as he 
might have been recognized) he 
would surely have given us a more 1 
authentic, less positivistic account of 


*g gap 

Z g?eLr° r pm [ hrCe ' ye ‘ lr Cn,,rstf wi 'h 

• g eattr emphasis un manipulative 

rather tli nn theoretical skills. It was 
h ° wever . at the Trent Confer- 
ence. that the major input to the 
e proposed BAEng would he from the 
it groups currently enrolling for HND 
e courses. At present this studeni 
r a «d s two years’ posi-HNDio obtain 
n AC * En S,b ° n this comparison, a 
I En ? wil1 n PP ear something less 
" th£ Hl tae current BSc (Eng) and is 
n unlikely lo command the same sland- 
1 in 8 as BEng. Tlie current HND is 
y well respected and attracts students 

- who have already turned down offers 

e of university degree places in non- 
>r engineering disciplines. Why not call 
s three-year courses an H-D? Alterna- 
n lively extend it to four years, when 
f „ 5 _balatice of provision between 
1 u , ® ant * ' s more likely to 

n be cliosen on the basis of the needs 
5 of society and industry rather than 

on the basis that the DES can save 
F money by allowing more three-year 
1 and fewer four-year courses to run. 

• It should not be overlooked that 

■ Jfere is also a case for retaining the 
1 BS c (Eng), which is well respected 

- throughout the world. With post- 
t graduate broadening studies the BSc 
s graduate could readily progress to 
s BEng status which would be more 

■ difficult then BAEng. 

’ -Thus while the proposals from 
L Trent, represent a positive conlribu- 

■ tion to a revision of our education 
’ provision, they do have their difficul- 
‘ ties. Even within the polytechnics, 
i many of us feel that a wider discus- 
5 sion, involving the universities, the 

■ professional institutions and industry, 

; is needed. It is to be hoped that the 
i new engineering body may provide 

the necessary co-ordination. 

> Yours faithfully, 

' W. R. JOHNS, 

Head of Chemical Engineering, 

1 South Bank Polytechnic, London 
i SEI. 

Publications data 

Sir, - Paul Fiather's emphasis on the 
one-in-four academic political scien- 
tists who do not publish (‘Low Pub- 
lication Figures Revealed', THES, 
August 7) is curious in view of the 
high number of publications pro- 
duced by the majority of the profes- 
sion. The publications data produced 
in my report indicate that 93 per 
cent of university and 45 per cent of 
polytechnic politics staff publish. As 
many polytechnics' conditions of ser- 
vice do not involve a commitment to 

R ublish, the data are more realistical- 
/ regarded as an indication of very 
high productivity levels by academic 
political scientists. 

In addition, Mr Flat her introduces 
a factual error when he writes that 
“four out of five polytechnic lectur- , 
ers have never held any postgraduate 
or research grants". The figure dear- 
ly refers to research grants only. 

I suggest that readers interested in j 
what my report on ‘The Profession 
of Political Science in Britain” ; 
actually says should order a copy 
(from the Centre for the Study of 
Public Policy at Strathclyde Uni- 
versity). 


Employment of 
! graduates 

Sir, - Recently, ( THES, July 31) you 
quite rightly pointed out that a uni- 
versity's performance in the job 
league table is influenced by the bal- 
ance between the number of students 
it has studying each subject and how 
choosy its graduates are when look- 
ing for jobs. Tlie picture that was 
painted of large numbers of gradu- 
ates agonizing for months because 
they cannot find employment that 
they feel is worthy of their education 
1 s«ins improbable but per Imps it is 
1 1 ™ C - Wl 'y i* more detailed informa- 
■ tion on the long and short-term eni- 
I ployabihfy of graduates from indi- 
vidual departments not avniiable so 
that we can all see the truth of the 
mHller? 

To illustrate your argument you 
made an invidious comparison be- 
tween a traditional department with 
high academic standards and a repu- 
tation for excellence in research and 
a department offering mainly voca- 
tional sandwich courses, ft was 
assumed that the latter had lower 
academic standards ami a poor repu- 
tation for research. High standards 
and vocational education are not 
mutually exclusive. It might have 
been a more useful and relevant exer- 
cise had you assumed both these 
hypothetical departments to he of 
equal quality. It would have certainly 
provided a more accurate impression 
of the nature of Salford University's 
defence campaign. You went on to 
conclude that because it hns per- 
formed badly over the past 25 years, 
British industry is a bad judge of 
graduate quality and. in any case, 
probably prefers mediocrity and con- 
formity to intelligence and creativity. 
Graduates, it seems, are better asses- 
sed hy a small, unelected. unrepre- 
sentative collection of academic 
dinosaurs using secret criteria and 
unpublished data. While you were so 
arrogantly denigrating the collective 
competence of industry it niiglu have 
been as well to consider that, if it 
has performed badly over the past 
quarter of a century, it has presum- 
ably done so mainly under the man- 
agement of pre-technologica! uni- 
versity graduates, so, if it is healthy 
industry we want, perhaps it Is the 
UGC which has been getting it 
wrong all these years. 

Perhaps I have made a terrible 
mistake, perhaps I should have fol- 
lowed the example of several of my 
colleagues, some of them less qual- 
ified than myself, and gone to a 
more favoured university,^ but until I 
have seen the evidence how can I 
judge? What is the UGC so afraid 
ofrWhy does it not make known its 
criteria and publish all its informa- 
tion? Perhaps it would find that the 
academic establishment, the general 
public and yes, even industry, might 
have something intelligent to say. 
Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL READING, 

Research Student, Salford Uni- 
versity. 


Union View 

Not such an 
ugly ducking 
after all? 

There are more than 20 institutions 
in Scotland which arc engaged in 
ndvanced further education and 
which receive their funds directly 
from the Scottish Office. They com- 
prise the “Central Institutions" as 
such and the colleges of education 
and agriculture. The regional educa- 
tion authorities maintain about 50 
FE colleges, of which perhaps 10 to 
a significant amount of advanced 
work. Thus, in contrast to England, 
the bulk of advanced FE in Scotland 
is arready under central control. 

There is a further contrast be- 
tween Scotland and England. The 
Scottish staff unions by and large 
support the idea of central govern- 
ment control. The regional author- 
ities, like their English counterparts, 
wish to control the entire tertiary 
education field and have invited the 
Secretary of State lo transfer to them 
the institutions he maintains. How- 
ever, in Scotland, the Secretary oi 
State has Mill to issue his “green 
paper". He is still waiting for the 
advice of his statutory advisory body, 
the Tertiary Education Council. 
Many or us had' feared this body 
would hatch a ren! ugly duckling 
with no fairy-tale ending. But the 
latest rumours arc more encouraging 
and suggest that something much 
more like a swan will emerge. 

It has not escaped out notice that 
our friends in Natfhc have opposed 
the DES proposal to “take over" 
advanced FE in England, and have 
taken the view that the local author- 
ities serve us a kind of riot-shield 
against the anarchic assaults of this 
Government. But recent events in 


ALSCI 


as “the 


BULIlCIluy, is.ua 

the SSRC. 

Yours taithfiiliy. 




Yours taithfully, 

CYRIL S. SMITH ' . . 

Secretary, Social Science . Research 
Council.- ‘ 

i i f i t •: ■* ; 


Yours faithfully, 

J. LOVENDUSKI, 

Senior Lecturer in Politics, 
Loughborough University of Tech- 
nology. 

North and south 

Sir, - I much enjoyed the article . by 
Laurence Kitchin ( THES, Aug 21). 
But why is this article dealing with 
north and south in England , de- 
scribed on your front ppge as discus- 
sion the split, between north and 
south in Britain? For years, indeed 
generations, we have had to put up 
with the arrogance that calls Britain 
England. Are we now also hiving to 
learn to accept England on ils own 
as making, up Britain? 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN J. LAWR1E 
51 Clqcokes Road, BansteHd. 

Letters for publication should arrive 
by Tuesdav morning.. They should 
be as short as possible and written 
on one side of the paper. The editor 
reserves the right to cut or atnend 
them -if necessary* * -• < ■ 


Accountability 

Sir, - The Association . df University 
.Teachers’ . corjimitment to 1 public 
accountability for the University 
Grants Committee is not newfound 
as Andrew Pearmain’s union view 
suggest. (THES, August 1 4). 

In 1979 AUT Council agreed we 
should, to quote our policy paper, 
“press for the UGC’s confidential 
advice to the Government and the 
universities, and - the reasoning be- 
hind it, to be made public. If the 
advice is sound it should stand up to 
scrutiny; if it is not it should be 
exposed to criticism”.- 

Andrew Pearmnln is right lo draw 
attention to the significance of the 
newly established Education Alliance 
and the need for all of us In work 
through it to restore support for the 
education service across the spec- 
trum. We also need, as a matter of 
urgency, :a coherent policy for higher 
education: successive and massive 
expenditure cuts and apparently 
arbitrary and expedient decisions 
taken without proper discussion or 
arguments, are no substitute. 

Yours faithfully, ' 

TINA DAY, 

Assistant general secretary of the 
AUT. 


Lothian Region have made such 

- shields look as thin as the paper of 

- Parliamentary writ. 

' Our experiences huve made us 
more concerned with what we con- 
sider more perennial, intrinsic struc- 
tural problems. We have watched 
the orderly provision of advanced 1 
education disrupted by inter-regional 
rivalries, and by political (not educa- 
tional) bargaining between the Scot- 
tish Education Department and 
powerful regional councils. We have 
seen our . colleagues under regional 
control suffer from the insistence 
that courses which look to interna- 
tional horizons be supported solely 
by systems and bureaucratic values 
developed in response to the im- 
mediate needs of local industry and 
commerce. We have grown resigned 
to the spectacle of civil servants 
emerging from their private con- 
claves to tell us what is to happen in 
central institutions. 

But, despite the rhetoric of 
accountability and comprehensiviza- 
tion. re-structuring under exclusively 
regional control wotild . be a. Retro- 
grade step. Whpt ALSCI would like 
to see is a' body with a national 
sphere of authority able to rise 
above both local myopia and local- 
ized ambitions; a 'body distanced 
from the Secretary of Stale but ser- 
viced by the staff of tlie Scottish 
Education Deportment, and making 
its evidence, ils analyses and Its cqn- 
. elusions available for public scrutiny 
and debate; a body whose judgments 
will, within constitutional limits, be 
binding on the . Secretary of Stale but 
whose members will not be 
appointed by him, but by all the 
groups, agencies and institutions 
which provide and benefit from ndv- 
anced FE. Stated ns a general idenl 
this enn easily sound like a mythical 
bird indeed. But imperfect ducks 
may fly with acceptable grace; With 
luck the Tertiary Education Council 
will produce a reasonable approx- 
imation to the ideal for Scotland. 
England please copy? 


Jack Dale 
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